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Editor’s Vote 


Papers published in this issue of the Journal were delivered at the 
Third Biennial Canadian Congress of Corrections which was held at the 
University of Toronto May 14 - 19, 1961. 


Excepted are those given at the Records, Statistics and Research 
Workshop which will be published in another number. 


Vote de é ttitien 


Les articles publiés dans le présent numéro de la Revue sont les 
textes des conférences présentées lors du Troisitme Congrés Biennal 
Canadien de Criminologie, tenu 4 Université de Toronto du 14 au 19 
mai 1961. 


Les textes des conférences données aux carrefours sur les dossiers, 
la statistique et la recherche seront publiés dans un prochain numéro. 
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Sentencing 


THE HONOURABLE J. C. MCRUER 
Chief Justice 
The High Court, Supreme Court of Ontario 


In an article in the Canadian Bar Review in 1949 I said: 


There is probably no more difficult task that any judicial officer 
has to perform than the imposition of the appropriate sentence on 
a person convicted for crime, and there is no place in the administra- 
tion of justice where there is greater danger of injustice being done!. 


Twelve years’ further experience has not altered this view, but some 
progress has been made in the meantime which tends to reduce in some 
measure, but not enough, the incidence of injustice. 


The Function of the Criminal Law 


No penal law can be disassociated from the social conscience of the 
people whose conduct it is designed to regulate, and penal sanctions that 
may be appropriate and necessary under one condition of society may be 
entirely inappropriate and unnecessary in another. 


In the last analysis the primary purpose of the criminal law of any 
country is to keep peace between the subjects of one national sovereignty. 
This is attempted by providing punishment for trespass on certain defined 
personal and property rights. It is true that the criminal law is used for 
some other purposes such as the enforcement of revenue laws and a 
multitude of regulatory laws but its main purpose and function is to 
ensure peaceful co-existence among the subjects of the state. 


The criminal law and its administration can therefore never become 
a branch of social science. It must ever be the business of lawyers, 
magistrates and judges. In our society as it is constructed and as it will 
be constructed in the foreseeable future, the court can never function as 
a social or medical clinic nor can it surrender its functions to the 
processes of the social and medical clinic. Nevertheless, if the criminal 
law and its administration is to develop efficiently to fulfill the purposes 
for which it exists in an ever-changing society, lawyers, magistrates and 
judges must develop a new consciousness of the contribution that the 


social scientist, the psychiatrist and the psychologist can make to the 
court room. 


For our purposes today we are not concerned with the substance 
of the criminal law nor are we more than incidentally concerned with 
its administration before conviction. What we are particularly concerned 
with is the exercise of the judicial function after conviction—Sentencing. 
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The Canadian Law 


Sentencing persons convicted of crime presents peculiar problems 
in different countries and in different parts of the same country. The 
problem facing the judicial officer when imposing a sentence for a crime 
committed in London is entirely different from that facing the judicial 
officer when imposing a sentence for the same crime committed in 
Leopoldville and likewise the judicial officer when imposing a sentence 
for a crime committed in Toronto or New York is confronted with a very 
different problem than a judicial officer imposing a sentence for the same 
crime committed in Aklavik in the Canadian Northwest Territories or 
Nome, Alaska. 


The exercise of the judicial function when imposing sentence carries 
with it quite different responsibilities in great cosmopolitan centres than 
it does in a frontier outpost. The rugged justice of Sir Matthew Begbie 
and the summary nature of the sentences he imposed in the early days 
of British Columbia may well have served to keep some sort of order 
among ruthless men who found their way up the coast from California 
in 1860 and were always ready to kill for gold but, at the same time, 
it would have been quite inappropriate in either Toronto or Montreal. 
Notwithstanding that we have travelled a long way since 1860, the 
subject of sentencing is still to be dealt with in the light of diverse and 
shifting Canadian conditions and it can only be discussed intelligently in 
the light of the Canadian criminal and penal law and its administration. 


It is therefore useful that we should first make some examination 
of the criminal law in Canada and its administration. 


There are five different types of punishment that may be imposed 
on persons convicted of crime: 


1. Suspended sentence with probation under bond, with or without 
supervision. 
2. Monetary fine. For some offences minimum and maximum fines 
are fixed by law and for others no maximum or minimum is 
fixed. In most cases an alternative gaol sentence is mandatory. 
3. Imprisonment: 
a) in the common gaol; 
b) in a provincial reformatory; 
c) in a penitentiary. 

4. Whipping. 

5. Execution. 


By a peculiarity of the Canadian constitution the authority that 
makes the law governing sentences does not entirely control their 
execution. If an offender is released on suspended sentence under 
supervision his supervision is under the direction of a servant of the 
province. Likewise, if an offender is sentenced to a term of less than 
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two years the term is served in a provincial institution whose staff is 
appointed, trained and directed by the province. On the other hand, 
if the sentence is for a term of two years or over it is served in a national 
institution under the supervision of a staff trained and appointed by the 


national government. I shall have more to say on this aspect of the 
subject later. 


Although the punishment of whipping remains on the statute books, 
it is not often imposed and much less often carried out. 


The subject of capital punishment is a contentious political matter 
in Canada and I do not propose to join in the controversy. 


Who May Impose Sentences 


There are three categories of judicial officers who have power to 
sentence convicted persons: 


1. Superior Court Judges. 
2. County Court Judges. 
3. Magistrates. 


The division of constitutional authority between the Dominion and 
the provinces in respect of the appointment of judges and magistrates 
who impose sentences is similar to that applying to the institutions where 
the sentences are served. The Dominion Government is responsible for 
the appointment of judges while the provincial governments are respon- 
sible for the appointment of magistrates. The judges in Canada are all 
appointed for life (retiring at 75) and they are entirely independent of 
any political authority. This independence tends to relieve them of the 
pressure of local public opinion. Unfortunately the same cannot be said 
of the magistrates. In most of the provinces they hold their office merely 
at the will of the provincial government. In the Province of Ontario the 
magistrates have been given a substantial degree of independence. They 
may not be removed before the retiring age except on an investigation 
and adverse report by a Supreme Court judge. In view of the fact that 
over ninety-four per cent of the sentences imposed for indictable offences 
in Canada are imposed by magistrates it is elementary and of urgent 
importance that there should be no room for any suggestion that they are 
responsible to any minister of the Crown and particularly the attorney 
general of the province whose agent conducts the prosecution of the cases 
that come before them. Magistrates fill one of the most important offices 
in our society and they ought to be given all the security, independence 
and dignity that their office demands. 
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Revision of Sentences 


Since 1923 the attorney general, or a person convicted of any 
indictable offence, has had a right to apply for leave to have the sentence 
imposed reviewed by the court of appeal of the province in which the 
sentence is imposed. The application may be made formally through 
counsel or informally in writing directed to the registrar of the superior 
court of the province. If the court considers the application to have 
merit, leave to appeal is given. On the hearing of the appeal the prisoner 
may appear in person or by counsel. Whether anyone appears or not, 
the court considers the appeal on its merits after a full report from the 
judge or magistrate who imposed the sentence. The court may reduce 
or increase the sentence. In the year 1960 in Ontario, in addition to the 
combined appeals against conviction and sentence, 276 appeals against 
sentence were considered by the Court of Appeal. Of these 234 were in 
writing. Forty-four appeals were allowed. In 35 cases sentences were 
reduced and in nine cases sentences were increased. This right of appeal 
against sentence is a very real factor in the administration of the criminal 
law in Canada. The combined wisdom of three judges constituting a 
court of appeal operates not only as a safeguard against harsh sentences 
but it tends to establish precedents for the guidance of judges and 
magistrates. In addition, the mere fact that this right of appeal exists 
is a restraining influence on any arbitrary exercise of the discretionary 
power of the court of first instance. 


Modification of Sentences 


When all the processes of the courts have been exhausted sentences 
may be modified in four ways:— 
1. By parole under the direction of the National Parole Board. 


2. By remitting a term of the sentence through the exercise of the 
royal prerogative of mercy. 


3. By commutation of the sentence. 
4. By free pardon. 


Parole 


Under the provisions of the Parole Act, 1958, a National Parole 
Board has been set up in Canada which is required to review the case 
of every inmate serving a sentence of imprisonment of two years or more 
whether or not an application has been made by or on behalf of the 
inmate and to review the cases of inmates serving a sentence of imprison- 
ment of less than two years upon application or on behalf of the inmate 
and “the Board shall decide whether or not to grant parole”. 
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The Governor in Council may make regulations prescribing 


a) the portion of the terms of imprisonment that inmates shall serve 
before parole may be granted, 

b) the times when the Board shall review cases of inmates serving 
sentences of imprisonment, and 

c) the class of cases of inmates serving a sentence of imprisonment 


of less than two years that shall be reviewed by the Board upon 
application. 


The Board may 


a) grant parole to an inmate if the Board considers that the inmate 
has derived the maximum benefit from imprisonment and that 
the reform and rehabilitation of the inmate will be aided by the 
grant of parole; 


b) grant parole subject to any terms or conditions it considers 
desirable; 

c) provide for the guidance and supervision of paroled inmates for 
such period as the Board considers desirable; and 

d) revoke parole in its discretion. 


The sentence of a paroled prisoner continues in force until its 
expiration as long as the parole remains unrevoked and unforfeited but 
the prisoner is not liable to imprisonment by reason of his sentence until 
a parole is revoked, forfeited or suspended. An order or decision made 
by the Board of Parole is not subject to appeal or review to or by any 
court or other authority. 


Commutation 


Notwithstanding any of the penal laws of Canada, there is always 
a residual power in the Sovereign to exercise the royal prerogative of 
mercy. It is no task of mine to discuss whether or not this is a power 
that may be exercised by the Governor General in the name of Her 
Majesty with or without the advice of his Ministers. This is no place 
for a constitutional debate. It is nevertheless a question that has been 
and may yet be debated. This power is a useful and wholesome part 
of the penal law of this country. The power is most frequently exercised 
where a capital sentence has been imposed but it may be exercised in 
mitigation of a harsh or unwarranted sentence. 


Pardon 


In addition to the exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy to 
commute sentences the Sovereign has a right to pardon any person 
convicted of crime. A pardon not only terminates the sentence but 
annuls the conviction. The pardoning power is not exercised as a means 
of mitigating punishment but to set aside a conviction where it has been 
satisfactorily established that the conviction was unwarranted and no 
other means of redress is available. 
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In the light of this thumbnail sketch of the relevant Canadian law 


and its administration the broader aspects of sentencing may now be 
examined. 


Sentences are imposed on convicted persons for three main purposes: 


1. To deter others from committing crime. 
2. To deter the offender from repeating his offence. 
3. As a reformative measure. 


How far they accomplish any one of these purposes is very difficult 
to determine and what sort of sentences are most effective to produce the 
desired results is a matter which gives rise to a wide area of debate. 


Unless the whole theory of the function of the criminal law in all 
civilized countries is wrong, the sentence of the court is still the most 
effective deterrent to those who may be inclined to trespass on the legal 
rights of their neighbours. Nowhere is this better illustrated than the 
simple threat of the “parking ticket”. Few, if any, motorists feel that 
it is any breach of the moral code to park in a prohibited area but 
the threat of a sure and certain fine operates fairly well to keep highways 
clear for the regulation of motor traffic. 


It is quite true that there are some members of society who are not 
deterred by any threat of punishment but this fact forms no sound basis 
for a conclusion that punishment is not a deterrent. There can be no 
doubt that punishment is no substitute for a strong moral social fibre but 
those engaged in law enforcement have to be realistic and, being realistic, 
they know that a large segment of the population is not possessed of a 
strong moral fibre. How far punishment operates to deter offenders from 
repeating their criminal activities is a subject that does not admit of 
generalization. This aspect of the subject is closely related with the third 
objective of the sentence—reformation. 


It is no part of my task to discuss penology or treatment of convicted 
offenders but these subjects cannot be entirely disassociated from the 
subject of sentencing. Offenders may be roughly divided into four classes: 

1. Confirmed criminals. 

2. An intermediate class, some of whom 

are fast becoming confirmed criminals. 
3. Young offenders. 
4. Casual offenders. 


There is no clear line of demarcation between these classes and I do 
not wish it to be inferred that because an offender appears to fall within 
one of the classes he may not fall within another. 
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There is in every society a predatory class of people. They are 
so constituted that they either cannot live responsible lives or they prefer 
to be parasites. They may be medical cases, they may only be hope- 
lessly lazy or they may never have been really trained to work. Whatever 
may be the cause, they demonstrate by their conduct that they will not 
live disciplined lives. For those who have been proved to be such the 
hope that a sentence will deter them from again committing crime when- 
ever the opportunity arises is not bright nor is any reformative treatment 
likely to reorient their method of thinking or their way of life. By and 
large, efforts to reform those falling within this class are doomed to 
failure. For want of a better name they are described in our Criminal 


Code as “habitual criminals”. I shall have something more to say of this 
class later. 


Of the second class one cannot say much. They have material 
within their ranks that can be salvaged but many of them will ultimately 
fall into the first class. It is the third and fourth classes of offenders that 
give the court the most difficulty and concern when passing sentence. 
For many of them there is much hope that either by training or direction 
they may become useful citizens. The ever-present question for the 
judicial mind is, what disposition of the case will, 

1. bring the offender to realize his offence is not one that can be 

tolerated in a well-regulated society; 


2. recognize the causes that have brought the offender before the 
courts; 


3. after recognizing those causes, afford the best assurance that the 
offender will not come before the courts again; 


4. deter others from committing crime; and 
5. maintain the respect for law enforcement that society demands? 


The statute law of Canada has of necessity provided little guidance 
for the judicial officer who seeks an answer to this question. Only in 
the case of murder and treason has Parliament fixed the sentences that 
must be imposed. In a few isolated cases minimum terms of imprison- 
ment are provided by statute, while in all other cases only the maximum 
term is fixed. In all non-capital cases except those few where a minimum 
term has been fixed a prisoner may be released on probation in the dis- 
cretion of the court if no previous conviction has been proved against 
him. Where it is proved that the prisoner has had only one previous 
conviction and more than five years has elapsed since the conviction in 
question or the conviction was for an offence not related to the offence 
in question, the court may, notwithstanding the previous conviction, 
release the offender on probation. Under the Canadian law there is no 
provision for an indeterminate sentence except in the case of those con- 
victed as habitual criminals and sexual psychopaths as defined in the 
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Criminal Code. This is subject to one qualification—in the provinces 
of Ontario and British Columbia an offender in addition to a sentence 
to the reformatory, may be sentenced to serve an indeterminate sentence 


of not more than two years less a day during which time he may be 
released on parole. 


Generally the judicial discretion that may be exercised by any judge 
or magistrate in imposing sentence in Canada is very wide. It extends 
from committing the offender to imprisonment for life, as in the case of 
armed robbery, to putting the offender on probation for the same offence. 
Likewise, in the case of manslaughter or causing death by criminal 
negligence, a Superior Court judge may release the offender on proba- 
tion or sentence him to life imprisonment. Some critics of our system 
condemn this wide judicial discretion. Personally I do not condemn it 
for reasons that I shall presently give. I commend it. 


Criticism of the Canadian System 


The criticism of the sentencing aspect of the Canadian criminal law 
may be divided into two main heads: 


1. Sentences are unequal. 


2. The judicial officer imposing sentence does not sufficiently take 


into consideration the basic purposes of the sentence. 


Inequality of Sentences: 


Just sentences are bound to be unequal sentences under any 
system and any system that demands equality of sentences will promote 
injustice rather than mitigate it. No two crimes have an equal measure 
of criminality attached to them and the sentence must in great measure 
be governed by the particular circumstances of the offence and the 
character of the offender, not by the legal description of the offence. 
When Jean Valjean stole the silver plates of the Bishop, on paper the 
crime appeared to be one committed by a mean and ungrateful man 
for whom the law should have little sympathy. However, when one 
learns Jean Valjean’s past history one views his offence in quite a dif- 
ferent light. It is the social and legal system under which he lived that 
stands indicted and convicted by the jury of Victor Hugo’s readers. 
Three years in the galleys that grew into nineteen years, with all the 
incidental torture of the iron collar, ball and chain and iron shackles was 
a punishment that bore no conceivable relation to the crime of stealing a 
loaf of bread to feed Jean Valjean’s sister’s starving children or his 
desperate efforts to escape from the torture inflicted on him. 
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May I give you two cases from my own experience that illustrate 
what I mean by the sentence being governed by the particular circum- 
stances of the offence and the character of the offender which emphasize 
the wisdom of leaving a wide discretion vested in the trial judge? 


A. A bush worker in the north country, came in from the woods to 
make merry on a weekend. While somewhat under the influence 
of liquor he intentionally pushed one of his companions at the 
top of a flight of stairs. This act alone was merely common 
assault. Unfortunately, the victim of the assault fell down the 
steps and struck his head on the pavement below. His skull 
was fractured and death resulted. 


B. A dissolute person of vicious characteristics, beat a helpless little 

child to death. 

In each case the accused was convicted of manslaughter. A was 
released on suspended sentence but B was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
(The sentence confirmed in the court of appeal). On paper the crime 
was the same—manslaughter—but the criminality was as widely divergent 
as the sentences. Not only does the criminal nature of each offence differ 
but the nature of the criminal differs in each case. 


It is this fact that gives rise to most of the defects in the sentencing 
aspects of the administration of the criminal law. Although equality of 
sentences is not a goal anyone seeks to attain, the goal of equal justice 
in sentences is one to strive for although it can never be attained. 


In an effort to get as near as possible to the goal of equal justice 
our first task should be to examine the weaknesses and the strength of 
the constitution of the sentencing tribunal and what other alternatives 
there are. 


In Canada the sentence is imposed by a single judge or magistrate. 
This fact alone introduces into the sentencing procedure all the personal 
characteristics of the judicial officer, his prides and his prejudices, his 
family training, his religous and social background. 


In many other countries the discretionary power of imposing sen- 
tence does not rest on one man. In some countries there are alternatives 
which have advantages and at the same time these alternatives are 
attended by disadvantages. In twelve States of the United States of 
America—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia—where 
there is a conviction the jury is either permitted or required to fix the 
nature and degree of punishment within the limits prescribed by statute 
and this decision is binding on the judge. Curiously enough, if the 
jurors cannot agree on the punishment the judge must declare a mistrial 
notwithstanding that they have agreed on a verdict of guilty%. 
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In Germany where an accused is tried at the Assizes the court is 
presided over by three judges with six jurymen. All participate and vote 
equally in deciding the matter of guilt and the sentence to be imposed. 
Laymen also participate in appeals. In cases not tried at the Assizes 
five judges preside. In all cases a majority of two-thirds is necessary. 


In France the discretion left to the judge in the matter of sentence 
is a very narrow one and depends largely on whether there is a finding 
of mitigating circumstances. Where cases are tried by a jury three judges 
preside. The judges confer with the jury privately and propound ques- 
tions to be answered by the jurors. These questions deal with both the 
guilt of the accused and whether or not in the opinion of the jurors 
mitigating circumstances are present. The jury considers the questions 
in the absence of the judges and give their answers in open court. The 
judges render the verdict and pronounce sentence accordingly. 


In Sweden when the offence is punishable by imprisonment at hard 
labour the court is composed of a judge and seven to nine lay judges. 
In lesser cases only three lay judges preside with the judges. Where the 
offence is punishable by fine only, no lay judges participate in the trial. 
The lay judges are drawn from a panel elected in each district by the 


communal council. Seven lay judges can outvote the presiding judge by 
a unanimous vote. 


In Holland all serious criminal cases are tried by a court consisting 
of three judges. Except where a very light sentence has been imposed 
an appeal lies against the sentence. It is not appropriate at this time 
to go into the different types of sentences that may be imposed. It is 
sufficient to say that the trial judge has been given a very considerable 
discretion to order that the prisoner be given help and assistance for the 
purpose of rehabilation and that in addition the courts are given very 
wide powers with respect to mentally disturbed delinquents. It would 
require much research to assess the practical effect of these provisions. 


Russia has adopted a system under the new criminal code introduced 
in 1958 similar in principle to the Swedish system. Cases tried in courts 
of original jurisdiction are tried by a judge and two “People’s Assessors”. 
Questions of guilt or innocence and the punishment to be imposed are 
decided by a majority vote. The lay assessors are drawn from a large 
elected panel and serve for short periods only. These lay assessors have 
been given unusually wide powers and can outvote the judge on questions 
of law and fact. I am not passing judgment on whether or not such a 
system is a good system but it has this definite merit—that the laymen 
of the community are given a definite responsibility in the sentencing 
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field. On the other hand, it puts great power into the hands of men 
and women who have little experience and little knowledge of the 
considerations that ought to enter into the matter of sentencing. 


The Swedish and Russian systems are a sort of compromise between 
those of most countries in Europe and the Anglo-Saxon system of trial 
by judge and jury. In most European countries criminal cases are usually 
presided over by three trained judges who make careers of the office. 
Jury trial is the exception rather than the rule. It is obvious that where 
the court consists of three judges instead of one the collective experience, 
background and wisdom of three individuals should surely do much to 


mitigate any injustice that might arise through the personal characteristics 
of an individual judge. 


While there are advantages in permitting laymen, acting either as 
assessors Or jurors, to share in the task of determining in the first instance 
what sentence should be imposed on a convicted person, the disadvan- 
tages outweigh the advantages. This is particularly true with respect to 
any system of sentencing by jurors. Where a jury is permitted to decide 
the sentence to be imposed it must inevitably follow that the question of 
the sentence agreed on would have a direct bearing on the verdict of 
guilty or not guilty. An accused person is entitled to have the verdict of 
each one of the jurors as to his guilt, quite irrespective of what the views 


of any of the jurors may be as to the punishment that should be meted 
out for the offence. 


This is the very reason that in Canada a judge is not permitted to 
tell jurors that they may bring in a recommendation of mercy, although 
a jury is permitted to add a recommendation of mercy to its verdict. It 
may well be argued that it is quite inconsistent to receive and give effect 
to a recommendation of mercy and not be permitted to instruct the jury 
that to make such a recommendation is their right. Be that as it may, 
until there is legislation giving the court this power it is improper for 
a judge even to suggest to a jury that it may add a recommendation to its 
verdict. Curiously enough, if the jury asks the court if they have such 
a right the judge is entitled to tell them that it is within their province 
to make such a recommendation but he should warn them that they must 
not allow that to influence their verdict. One cannot blame the layman 
if he brands this a piece of judicial and legalistic sophistry. 


Having accepted the premise that there is not likely to be any 
change in the composition of the tribunal that imposes sentences in 
Canada, it is appropriate now to examine some of the suggestions that 
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have been put forward to improve sentencing procedure. These may be 
roughly divided into three categories: 

1. Statutory control of sentences. 

2. Use of predictive tables. 

3. Withdrawal from the courts of the power of fixing sentences. 


Statutory Control of Sentences 


As I have indicated, with the exception of the fixed maximum 
sentences and the few instances of fixed minimum sentences and the 
indeterminate sentences provided in the case of those found to be habitual 
criminals and the sexual psychopaths, no attempt is made in Canada to 
impose statutory control over the exercise of the discretion of the Cana- 
dian judge or magistrate in imposing sentences. This is subject to one 
further qualification to which I have already referred—that is, the limita- 
tion on the power to release other than first offenders on probation. 


In 1921 a commission in Italy presided over by Professor Ferri 
projected a criminal code designed to lay down statutory rules to guide 
judges in imposing sentences. Offenders were divided into two main 
classes: the dangerous and the less dangerous. Seventeen circumstances 
were prescribed which indicated “greater dangerousness” in the offender 
and eight circumstances were prescribed which indicated “less dangerous- 
ness” in the offender. Examples of the former are dissoluteness or dis- 
honesty of prior personal, family or social life, prior record, precocity in 
committing a grave offence, deliberate preparation for the offence. 
Examples of the latter are honesty of prior personal, family or social life, 
having acted from excusable motives or motives of public interest, 
having acted in a state of drunkenness not foreseen by the offender. 
The American Law Institute in drafting a penal code has attempted to 
lay down eight specific criteria for withholding sentence of imprisonment 


and placing a convicted person on probation. These may be summarized 
as follows: 


a) No previous history of delinquency or the lapse of a substantial 
period of time since the commission of the last offence. 

b) The prisoner’s criminal conduct neither caused nor threatened 
serious harm. 

c) The prisoner did not contemplate causing or threatening to cause 
serious harm. 

d) The conduct was the result of circumstances unlikely to recur. 

e) The presence of strong provocation. 

f) The victim consented to the commission of the crime or was 
largely instrumental in its perpetration. 

g) Imprisonment would entail hardship on the prisoner by reason 
of advanced age or physical condition. 

h) The character and attitudes of the prisoner indicate that he is 
unlikely to commit another crime. 
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Criteria were also laid down to be taken into account in the imposi- 
tion of a fine and for the sentence of imprisonment. 


A model sentencing act has been proposed for submission to the 
Advisory Council of Judges of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency in the United States of America. My copy is marked “not 
for publication”. I do not think it is a trespass on its confidential 
nature if I say that in some measure its authors attempt to establish by 
legislation criteria of the same character as those embodied in Professor 
Ferri’s projected code. 


Professor Glueck said of the Ferri project: 


Such detailed legislative prescription of criteria to be judicially 
applied to individual cases constitutes a peculiarly unsatisfactory 
and confusing solution of the dilemma of which judicial discretion 
is one horn and detailed legislative prescription the other‘. 


I am in entire agreement with Professor Glueck’s conclusion and 
I would apply it with equal force to the efforts of the American Law 
Institute and those of the authors of the draft model sentencing act. 


Predictive Tables 


In an admirable article on the sentencing problem Professor Glueck 
made this statement: 


...all reform devices of the present century...depend for their 
efficiency on the reasonable predictability of human behaviour under 
given circumstances5. 


I am sure everyone who has had a share in the administration of 
the criminal law and has knowledge of the consequences that flow from 
a conviction will agree with Professor Glueck’s statement. It may be 
difficult, however, to get the same measure of agreement with respect to 
the solution of the problem that is offered in this article. Out of his 
research Professor Glueck has evolved certain tables. It is suggested 
that if these tables or similar tables to be developed are applied to the 
characteristics of the prisoner “the judge would have very pertinent data 
in the light of which to individualize, that is, to discriminate scientifically 
among several alternatives and choose the one most suited to the particular 
offender in question with an eye to the basic problem—recidivism or 
reform”. Professor Glueck does not suggest that a judge should follow 
these tables blindly but they are designed to help the judge to see the 
individual offender in the perspective of organized experience with 
hundreds of other offenders. Whatever may be developed in the future 
with reference to predictive tables, I have little confidence that they will 
find support in our administration of justice. I am firmly convinced 
that the solution of the problems that we are discussing is not to be 
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found by any process that would by some form of tabulation remove 
from the judicial officer the individual responsibility he owes to the 
accused person in particular and society in general. 


Withdrawal from the Courts of the Power of Fixing Sentences 

In 1941 Mr. Jackson (then Attorney General of the United States) 
raised the question as to whether it would not be in accord with modern 
advances in the administration of criminal justice to withdraw from the 
courts entirely the power of fixing sentences. He pointed out that a 
trial judge has but restricted time and limited facilities for the purpose 
of apprising himself of all the facts that should be considered in deter- 
mining the penalty that should be imposed on any one. In a number of 
States of the United States of America indeterminate sentence laws have 
been enacted, the effect of which is to leave the court with little power 
to do more than fix a maximum sentence or a minimum and maximum 
sentence. In such cases an administrative board fixes the duration of 
imprisonment that should be served by the prisoner. The principle under- 
lying this sort of legislation is that the matter of sentencing an accused 
person is not a judicial function and the question of sentence should be 
removed from the court room to the board room. 


I confess that I have great difficulty in seeing how this time-honoured 
judicial function could be better performed in a board room presided 
over by a body of civil servants who have had no contact with the trial 
or with the personalities involved. The matter of sentence has con- 
nected with it intensely human elements that can never be reflected on 
paper. When I have said this I do not wish to be misunderstood. There 
are undoubtedly cases where paper will reflect either the inadequacy 
of the sentence or the harshness of it but I submit as a general rule there 
is no better place for the primary sentence to be imposed than in a court 
which ought never to be affected by the currents and cross-currents that 
may invade the bureaucratic board room. 


In any case this discussion is purely academic in Canada. It would 
require a change in the Canadian Constitution to take from superior 
and county court judges power to impose sentences. I am not prepared 
to say how far the powers exercised by magistrates in the imposition of 
sentences could be interfered with by appropriate legislation. However, 
I feel sure that public opinion in Canada would not support legislation 
that would deprive a prisoner of his right to have the sentence imposed 
in a court of justice. To permit a prisoner to be sentenced to an inde- 
terminate period to be terminated only at the will of a board which 
operates as a political arm of the government would be quite inconsistent 
with our fundamental ideas of the elementary rights of the individual. 
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Experience has taught us that boards exercising arbitrary power behind 
closed doors are extraordinarily difficult to regulate in their dealing with 


matters involving the civil law let alone the administration of the criminal 
law. 


I am definitely against unqualified indeterminate sentences except 
where applied for the sole purpose of preventive detention. This sort 
of imprisonment is for the purpose of segregation only. As I have said, 
the Canadian law provides that indeterminate sentences may be imposed 
on two classes of prisoners: habitual criminals and so-called criminal 
sexual psychopaths®. Before these provisions can be applied the offender 
must be proved to be a “habitual criminal” or “a person who, by a course 
of misconduct in sexual matters, has shown a lack of power to control 
his sexual impulses and who as a result is likely to attack or otherwise 
inflict injury, pain or other evil on any person. . .” This law is justified 
on the ground that persons who come within the definitions laid down 
are such a menace to society that they should be segregated, just as 
persons infected with a contagious disease are quarantined. At large, 
such persons not only persistently commit crime but train others to 
commit crime. The scheme of this part of the Criminal Code is “preven- 
tive detention” and nothing more. 


The whole concept of punishment should be removed in these cases. 
If these unfortunate people are to be segregated they should be segregated 
with as much comfort and humane treatment as is consistent with the 
necessary security and all provisions should be made for proper medical 
treatment and supervision together with an adequate judicial review 
for the purpose of determining whether the prisoner might be safely 
released. (See the recommendations of the Royal Commission Investi- 
gating the Penal System of Canada, 1938, and the Royal Commission on 
Sexual Psychopaths, 1958). I am not suggesting that these prisoners 
should be completely abandoned as hopeless but the emphasis of cor- 
rectional treatment should be directed to preventing offenders from 
falling into a class that should be segregated. 


Conclusions 


1. It would not appear that much can be accomplished in the improve- 
ment of Canadian sentencing procedure by direct legislative action. 
My feeling is that the margin of sentencing error can best be 
reduced in this country by making better use of the agencies we now 
have. We should start at the beginning by giving to the magisterial 
office the security, dignity and prestige that it deserves. We should 
recognize that the magistrate who presides over the destinies of tens 
of thousands of Canadian citizens performs one of the most important 
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functions in our society. Not only are the rights and future of those 
who come before him entrusted to his care, but to his care is en- 
trusted the protection of the rights and property of every member 
of society. The magistrate’s office is an office calling for great 
wisdom and wide knowledge of human affairs. I can only emphasize 
the urgent necessity for giving effect to the demands that have been 
recently put forward to provide by legislation for those holding the 
magisterial office, the economic, social and legal independence that 
the magisterial office demands. 


. The reformatories and prisons should all be brought under one 
national authority. The judicial officer imposing sentence is faced 
with a legislative anachronism: the matter of whether the sentence 
is served in a reformatory where one type of treatment is prescribed 
or in a penitentiary where another type of treatment is prescribed is 
determined by the length of the sentence not the sort of correction 
that is best suited for the prisoner. When I say this I am only 
repeating the conclusion of both the Archambault Commission and 
the Fauteux Committee. 


. There should be throughout Canada a comprehensive and efficient 
means for the preparation of pre-sentence reports with clinical 
observation where necessary. This can be developed through the 
agencies of the National Parole Board. The object of the pre-sentence 
report is to provide material for a full diagnosis of the causes that 
have converged to bring the offender before the court. The sentence 
should be followed by a case history. The object of the case history 
is to appraise the effect of the sentence. No good physician would 
attempt to prescribe for a patient without knowing the antecedent 
history of the patient and no wise physician would fail to keep a 
case history of his patient in order that he might know the result 
of his treatment and properly prescribe future treatment. 


Until very recently judges and magistrates have been asked to 
prescribe the punishment that is best fitted for the good of society 
and the prisoner with practically no knowledge of the social and 
medical background of the offender. Notwithstanding that there is 
provision now in many areas in Canada for pre-sentence information, 
there are vast areas where no such information is available. It is 
urgent that the fullest information should be provided concerning 
the background of the offender which would constitute a history 
that would follow him not only for the benefit of the court but for 


all those who have to deal with his subsequent imprisonment and 
treatment. 
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It is of peculiar interest to those who advocate the use of pre- 
sentence reports that nowhere is their use authorized by statute. 
Eminent judges have criticized the use of pre-sentence reports be- 
cause of the irregular way in which the information contained in 
them is brought before the court. It is true that sometimes the 
report is unfavourable to the offender and sometimes the informa- 
tion contained in it convinces the judge that the offender should be 
sentenced to a longer term than he otherwise would have received. 
It has long been the custom of judges to receive character evidence 
after conviction but before sentence but this evidence has usually 
been restricted to evidence tending to show previous good character. 
Such evidence is usually received without an oath being administered 
and is largely hearsay. The question of the legal right of the judge 
to accept a pre-sentence report should not be open to question and 
it should be set at rest by proper statutory provisions with ample 
protection of the right of the offender to challenge the contents of 
the report. Proper case histories should record more than one finds 
on the “crime sheet”. These should include information contained 


in the pre-sentence report and the results of the correctional treat- 
ment as far as they are available. 


. New considerations in the matter of sentencing arise by the opera- 


tion of the National Parole system. The parole system should 
operate in close liaison with the courts and wherever possible on a 
full and informative report from the judge or magistrate who im- 
poses the sentence. The purpose of parole is to provide wise treat- 
ment for offenders. Personally, I do not conceive that its function is 
to review sentences and substitute its judgment for that of the trial 
judge. Nor is the sentence of the court to be treated as an indeter- 
minate sentence with a maximum limit. The object of parole is not 
to provide a means whereby certain prisoners will escape punish- 
ment by serving a substantial portion of the sentence imposed on 
them at large. The true purpose of a good parole system is to 
provide reformative treatment. If the case is one where reformative 
treatment is not a consideration then the sentence that has been 
passed is obviously for the punitive and deterrent effect it will have 
on the prisoner and others. In such cases any interference with the 
sentence tends to lead to disrespect for the process of the law. On 
the other hand, where a prisoner has served a substantial portion 
of his sentence and it appears that his rehabilitation will best be 
brought about by parole under supervision he should be paroled. 
The right of a prisoner to be paroled should in no way depend upon 
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solicitation or representations by influential friends and any tendency 
to recognize influence from any quarter will undermine its true 
purpose. 


5. The Government of Canada should establish a means of scientific 
research of the most objective sort with respect to the causes of 
crime and the means of correction. Through such research the re- 
sults of probation, imprisonment and parole might be properly 
appraised. To be useful, research should fully disclose failures and 
successes alike. The success of probation, parole and imprison- 
ment is not measured by the percentage that do not break probation 
or parole or have a good record while in prison, but by the per- 
manent corrective effect on offenders together with a per capita 
reduction in the number of offenders. Research of this character 
would take many years before it would produce useful results and 
it would require the closest liaison between all corrective and law 


enforcement agencies but it should be conducted by a body that is 
independent of all of them. 


If such a research bureau is made to function properly much 
useful criteria will be available not only to judges and magistrates 
but to those engaged in teaching and studying the social sciences 
with the ultimate result that an informed scientific approach can 
be substituted in the field of correction for the time-honoured system 
of trial and error. 


6. The work load of the average magistrate’s court should be reduced. 
It is humanly impossible for a magistrate in a great metropolitan 
centre to find in a day’s work time to record his findings so that they 
may be available months or years later, to make a full report to the 
Parole Board when necessary and at the same time to give the case 
of each prisoner that comes before him for sentence the study that 
it requires to properly individualize the sentence. 


I conclude with a plea for public support of all law enforcement 
agencies and for a prompt, efficient and even stern law enforcement. 
There should be no delays in bringing criminal cases to trial. Sure 
apprehension and certain punishment is a far greater deterrent than the 
severity of the punishment. The criminal law can only function success- 
fully in a society that wants it to function successfully and is willing to 
submit to its discipline. It is time that all citizens, the officers who 
apprehend accused, the officers who prepare pre-sentence reports, the 
judges and magistrates on the Bench, the prison officials and the officers 
of the Parole Board all recognize that they are partners who should be 
closely associated in the administration of criminal justice. They all have 
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their responsibilities and their share in the maintenance of a healthy 
society. If they so regard themselves the Canadian criminal law can be 


made to operate efficiently and with justice in its dual function as a 
protective and corrective institution. 


1 27 Can. Bar. Rev. 1001. 
2 Statutes of Canada, 1958, ch. 38. 


3 Betts, Charles O. “Jury Sentencing”. N.P.P.A. Journal, Vol. Il, No. 4, 
October 1956. 


4 Glueck, Sheldon. “Principles of a Rational Penal Code”. Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. 41, 1927-28. 


—————- “The Sentencing Protlem”. Federal Probation Quarterly, Vol. 20, 
No. 4. 


Criminal Code of Canada, Sections 659-667. 
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Individualization of Sentence 


Dr. M. S. GUTTMACHER 


Chief Medical Officer 
Medical Service 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore, Md. 


The Wisdom of the Past 


I have always found it helpful, in considering involved social prob- 
lems, to approach them with an historical perspective. This seems to me 
to be particularly appropriate in our discussion of the complex problem 
before us today, for man has experimented in the handling of social mal- 
factors since the annals of history began. Today we hear innovators 


clamoring for procedures which have long been tried and tested and have 
been found wanting. 


This history of legal punishment is a fascinating one, but there is 
no time to review it in detail, recounting the experiences with flogging, 
mutilation, branding, the stocks and pillory, banishment, convict bulks, 
the treadmill, solitary confinement, castration, sterilization, and the many 
other penal devices legally sanctioned. It is, indeed, a sad story—a tragic 
chronicle of man’s inhumanity to man. 


I propose rather to refer briefly to some of the observations of the 
wise men of earlier ages, for many of the best minds of the passing 
centuries have given heed to it. Plato said in the Protagoras, nearly 
twenty-five centuries ago, “He who desires to inflict rational punishment 
does not retaliate for a past wrong which cannot be undone, he has 
regard to the future, and is desirous that the man who is punished, and 
he who sees him punished, may be deterred from doing wrong again”. 
Thomas Aquinas in his Summa Theologica declared, seven hundred years 
ago, that for punishment to prove effective it must be accepted by the 
one punished. Without question the greatest treasure house of wisdom 
on sentencing is the remarkable Essay on Crimes and Punishment, written 
by the Italian nobleman, Caesar Beccaris, two hundred years ago. It is 
worthy of being read and reread today. It abounds with such psycho- 
logical truths as, “That force which continually impels us to our own 
private interest, like gravity acts incessantly, unless it meets with an 
obstacle to oppose it”, and “Pleasure and pain are the only springs of 
action in beings endowed with sensibility”. In regard to testifying under 
oath he says, “There is a palpable contradiction between the laws and 
the natural sentiments of mankind, in the case of oaths which are 
administered to a criminal to make him speak the truth, when the 
contrary is his greatest interest”. 
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Beccaria’s famous pronouncement in regard to the promptness of 
punishment reads, “The smaller the interval of time between the punish- 
ment and the crime, the stronger and more lasting will be the association 
of the two ideas of crime and punishment: so that they may be con- 
sidered, one as the cause, and the other as the unavoidable and necessary 
effect. It is demonstrated that the association of ideas is the cement 
which unites the fabric of the human intellect, without which pleasure 
and pain would be simple and ineffectual sensations”. 


He made these profound observations in regard to severe sentences, 
which are deserving of constant repetition, “crimes are effectively pre- 
vented by the certainty rather than the severity of punishment... for it 
is the nature of mankind to be terrified at the approach of the smallest 
inevitable evil whilst hope, the best gift of Heaven, hath the power of 
dispelling the apprehension of a greater evil, especially if supported by 
impunity, which weakness and avarice too frequently offered. If punish- 
ments be very severe, men are naturally led to the perpetration of other 
crimes, to avoid punishment due to the first... In proportion as 
punishments become more cruel, the minds of men as a fluid rises to the 
same height with that which surrounds it, grow hardened and insen- 
sible... It is not the intensity of the pain that has the greatest effect 
on the mind, but its continuance for our sensibility is more easily and 
more powerfully affected by weak, but repeated impression, than by a 
violent but momentary impulse... A punishment to be just, should have 
only that degree of severity which is sufficient to deter others”. 


In speaking of the punishment for adultery, he wrote, “To every 
crime, which from its nature must frequently remain unpunished, the 
punishment is an incentive”. In the treatment of the counter mores type 
of offence he advises, “Painful punishment should never be applied to 
fanaticism, for being founded on pride, it glories in persecution”. 


It is noteworthy that Beccaria stresses general deterrence even more 
than individual deterrence and gives still less attention to the third 
component of punishment, retribution. It is often maintained that the 
underplaying of the talion principle is a product of current liberal 
tendencies. As a matter of fact, there are those today who assert that 
hatred of those who injure us is natural and that the process of the 
injured citizenry identifying with the avenging authority is socially 
therapeutic, that it produces peace of mind through an emotional 
catharsis and creates greater respect for the law. It is pointed out that 
all individuals have seething below the surface a welter of antisocial 
impulses and that the good people demand the punishment of the bad, 
as payment for their having forcibly suppressed and repressed their own 
evil desires. Moreover, this punishment of evil offers further incentive 
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to continue the use of these repressing mechanisms and makes the task 
of doing so easier. 


Doubtless, there is some wisdom in this. However, behavioral 
scientists have paid rather scant attention to it, perhaps chiefly because 
it is so difficult to assay. They relegate the task of evaluating the role 
and force of the community’s demand for retribution solely to the judge, 
an individual who immediately on his elevation to the bench has become 
invested with an aura of prescience, which almost magically equips him 
to make such difficult judgments. 


Judges must take community prejudices and attitudes into con- 
sideration but certainly they cannot afford to be dominated by them. 
Take for example the offences of auto theft and of incest. Toward the 
former there is little emotional reaction, except on the part of the 
inconvenienced owner: toward the latter the whole neighborhood is 
revolted. It seems to me, to borrow a legal concept, the burden differs 
in the disposition of these offenders. The judge will naturally deal rather 
leniently with the automobile thief, unless there are sound reasons to 
the contrary, while with the man guilty of incest he will normally deal 
harshly, and very largely because of the popular attitude, unless data is 
presented which may make him overcome this bias. 


Beccaria says a punishment should be no more severe than is 
required to deter others from committing similar offences. In all prob- 
ability few of you would quarrel with this. Deterrence is the keystone of 
the arch of the criminal law. The great difficulty is that we have no 
real gauge of the general deterrent effect of punishment. There are 
enthusiasts who, in their zeal to reduce to sensible proportions the power 
of deterrence, have gone to the extreme of denying its force altogether. 
This is manifestly ridiculous. If there were no sanctions against speeding, 
income tax evasion, and a host of other offences, the number and the 
extent of the infractions would increase colossally. But, the deterrent 
force of punishment on many crimes, and among them are many of the 
most serious offences, is probably far weaker than is commonly thought. 
No greater contribution could be made to criminology than that of 
devising a way of measuring deterrence. But, I fear from a methodo- 
logical stand point this is an impossible task. 


If there is any psychological characteristic common to criminals as 
a group, it seems to me, it is their capacity to rationalize, they tend to 
distort reality to serve their own ends, they deal in a wish fulfillment 
type of thinking. There is no deterrent force as powerful as certainty. 
As Beccaria put it, certainty of capture and conviction are the most 
potent deterrents. As long as there exists a three-to-one chance of 
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committing a major crime and getting away with it, which is what the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports for the United States, the 
deterrent effect of punishment for many cannot be very effective. Its 
effect is further weakened by the wide use of probation and parole. The 
criminal in his reckless optimism thinks that, even if he is caught, he 
may get probation and if sentenced to prison, he will be released from 
prison before long. The same criticism can be levelled against the 
inequality of sentences which necessarily results from dealing with the 
criminal rather than with the crime. I am accustomed often to ask 
prisoners in my pre-sentence psychiatric examinations, what sentences 


they expect to get. They almost invariably underestimate the severity 
of the sentence. 


Parole and individualization of sentencing were not favored by 
Beccaria, with his rational and positivistic philosophy. Dr. George 
Stiirup, the director of the institution for the treatment of Denmark’s 
most serious offenders at Herstedvester, believes that the chief criticism 
of penological practices in the United States is the inequality of sentences. 
He does not see how we can hope to rehabilitate a prisoner whose 
sentence is three times as long as that of the man in the next cell, who 
was convicted of the same offence. Many critics share this point of 
view and there appears to be a growing effort toward greater equalization 
of sentences. Despite the weakening of the deterrent force of punishment 
that may result from increasingly liberal probation and parole policies 
and from individualized sentencing, we psychiatrists endorse them whole- 
heartedly. To abandon them would surely be destructive. 


Beccaria in rejecting severe sentences as an effective deterrent spoke 
out against the severest of all sentences, capital punishment. I have 
always been against capital punishment because of its generally brutalizing 
effect, its finality which leaves no opportunity for correcting errors, and 
the destruction of the individuals who could offer valuable material for 
criminological research. However, there has always remained one wav- 
ering doubt, based on the belief that abandoning capital punishment 
might result in increasing the number of law enforcement officers killed 
in line of duty, since this is practically the only offence for which the 
death sentence is consistently employed in most of the United States. 
Professor Thorsten Sellin, of the University of Pennsylvania, one of the 
world’s leading criminologists, has studied this problem recently. He 
reports that in the half dozen states that have abandoned capital punish- 


ment the incidence of such slayings is no higher than in those states that 
still have the death penalty. 


Our reliance on the severity of sentence as an important deterrent 
results, I believe, from the common error that we make in thinking that 
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most other people must react as we do. The individuals who make and 
administer our laws are generally responsible, thoughtful and cautious, 
while those who break our laws are generally irresponsible, thoughtless 
and impulsive. The methods of thinking and acting in these two groups 
are in large measure diametrically contradictory. 


The Baltimore Clinic 


For thirty years I have directed the psychiatric clinic of the trial 
courts of Baltimore, a city with a million inhabitants. We examine about 
ten per cent of the cases tried in the criminal courts. A large proportion 
of the defendants referred for examination have already pleaded guilty 
or have been found guilty. In these cases, our task is to assist the court 
in the sentencing process, by presenting as accurate a picture as possible 
of the psychological make-up of the individual to be sentenced. 


Sentencing is a particularly onerous responsibility in the courts of 
Maryland since it is among the states that makes use of the determinate 
sentence: a defendant is given a specific sentence of say three or eight 
years, rather than the one to ten year type of indeterminate sentence 
that is widely employed in the United States. 


In our court clinic the defendant is given a thorough psychiatric 
examination, concentrating on his social behavior and his basic social 
attitudes rather than on the presence or absence of mental disorder, which 
is the focus of the usual psychiatric examination. In reaching our final 
recommendations to the court we draw heavily upon the results of a 
battery of psychological tests, which are administered in every case, and 
upon the report from our social worker, which has been based on inter- 
views with relatives and employers and records from schools, the armed 
services, social agencies, hospitals, the juvenile court, and correctional 
institutions. The clinical impression and recommendation to the court 
is a team product; in most instances the psychiatrist confers personally 
with the psychologist and social worker before it is dictated. We attempt 
to be specific, expressing an opinion as to the defendant’s suitability for 
probation and the conditions that we think should be attached to it, if 
granted. If, in our opinion, the defendant is a poor probation risk, we 
express an opinion as to malignancy of the defendant’s anti-social atti- 
tudes, the probable value of short and long incarceration and the penal 
institution best suited to his needs. 


Of course, there is no certainty that our recommendations will be 
followed. Some years ago I compared the sentence with our recom- 
mendation in a hundred sex offenders and in over ninety per cent they 
were similar. I do not imply that we influenced the court in so large a 
percentage of cases, since doubtless in many instances the disposition 
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would have been the same, if the case had not been referred to the 
clinic. 


Since 1955 Maryland has had a unique defective delinquent law 
for the disposition of recidivistic offenders whose crimes are considered to 
be the product of intellectual deficiency or deep-seated emotional con- 
flicts. The members of the latter group are commonly labled psychopaths, 


many of them falling into the group cleverly denominated by the late 
Robert Lindner, as “rebels without a cause”. 


Half of Maryland’s population is in Baltimore and the majority of 
the state’s criminals come from Baltimore. 


An important function of our clinic is to recommend to the court 
which offenders referred to the clinic should be further evaluted to 
determine whether they rightfully come within the legal definition of 
defective delinquency. If the court accepts this recommendation it 
passes sentence and then sends the defendant to the Patuxent Institution 
for intensive study and observation. If the staff of that institution con- 
cludes that the individual is a defective delinquent a second trial is held. 
This is considered a civil procedure and the issue can be resolved by 
a jury or by the court, sitting as a jury. If the finding is affirmative, the 
original sentence is wiped out and the defendant is committed for treat- 
ment to the Patuxent Institution under an indeterminate sentence. The 
institution is directed by a psychiatrist, and has a professional staff of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. The focus of the institu- 
tion is on psychiatrically oriented treatment rather than on punishment. 
Great use is made of group therapy. The time of parole and final dis- 
charge is determined by the institutional staff. 


The men who have been released on parole, and who are within 
easy travelling distance of Baltimore, report for evening treatment 
sessions to the same psychiatrists who had treated them while they were 
in the institution. If they are not adjusting well they can be brought back 
into the institution for further treatment, without the necessity of any 
formal action. 


It is too early to reach a conclusion as to the success of the Patuxent 
program. However, when considering the difficulties that have been 
encountered in securing an adequate staff and carrying out a well rounded 
treatment program before the institution’s buildings were completed, the 


results thus far appear encouraging and give more promise of success 
than was anticipated. 


Those of us who have been responsible for the creation of this 
defective delinquent statute and the institution established under it, 
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considered two popular devices employed in sentencing in the United 
States and rejected them, the multiple offender laws and the sexual 
psychopath laws. We rejected the recidivist type of statute not only 
because it appears to be difficult to administer properly, but because we 
felt, on theoretical grounds, that those offenders whose tendency to 
repeat serious crimes resulted primarily from psychological abnormalities, 
short of insanity, could best be handled in a special institution medically 
administered and separated off from the stream of dissocial repeaters. 
1 am one of those conservative psychiatrists who do not believe that all 
criminals are psychiatrically abnormal. I do not even believe that all 
recidivists are psychiatrically deviated. All recidivists are socially mal- 
adjusted to be sure, but they are not all mentally abnormal, although of 
course many of them are and I admit also that there are borderline cases 
where the differentiation is very difficult. 


We rejected the sexual psychopath statute because it seemed to us 
that such legislation gave the misimpression that sexual offenders were 
psychologically a distinct group, different from all other emotionally 
disordered offenders. We knew that this was not true. Furthermore, all 
individuals who commit sex offences are not true sex offenders and many 
crimes that do not appear to be sexual in origin on deeper exploration 
are discovered to be due to psychosexual conflicts. The purpose of the 
Maryland Defective Delinquent Statute is to protect society from all 
psychiatrically abnormal recidivists, by their incapacitation until they are 
considered to be well enough to resume their places in society. 


Statutes of this type are in conflict with the concept of diminished 
responsibility, which has as its basic philosophy the humanitarian 
principle that the mentally abnormal offender should not be as severely 
punished as the normal criminal. An indeterminate sentence may be a 
life sentence and therefore, in a sense, the offender is being more severely 
dealt with because of his psychological morbidity. This does violence to 
those who stoutly defend, on religious grounds, the concept of the free 
will in its struggle with determinism. 


Moral judgments are gradually giving way to the more practical 
considerations of prognostic assessment and evaluation of treatability. A 
new science of prognostic tables predicting success or failure on probation 
for individual offenders is being developed by many workers. It began 
with the work of Professor Warner in Massachusetts in 1923. This was 
followed by the work of Professors Burgess and Harno in Illinois five 
years later. Almost simultaneously Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of 
Harvard University published the first of their long series of valuable 
studies, culminating in their volume, Predicting Delinquency and Crime, 
published in 1959. 
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Prisons 


Although a discussion of penal institutions is beyond the scope of 
my topic, I feel that I should be remiss if I did not consider it briefly, 
since it is of vital importance in the sentencing process. To say that 
penal incarceration in most instances is not rehabilitative can hardly be 
disputed. In the United States the rate of recidivism is nearly seventy 
per cent. One might, of course, point to numerous instances where 
offenders had no further convictions after a prison term. But, we are 
not justified in concluding that this law-abiding pattern resulted from the 
imprisonment. It may well have occurred without it. 


Criminals as a group come from the socially deprived segments. of 
the community. They are basically insecure individuals who consider 
themselves underprivileged and rejected. They readily resort to the 
defense mechanism of projection, blaming society for their predicament, 
with mounting hostility toward authoritarian figures and toward the world 
in general. They rarely see themselves as malfactors, defending them- 


selves successfully much of the time against the development of inter- 
nalized guilt. 


Our huge penal institutions, with their depersonalizing and repressive 
forces predominant, tend to further destroy the convict’s self-respect and 
to increase his feeling of alienation from society. To be sure, we have 
given up the lockstep and the striped prison garb, but really little else. 
As Thomas Aquinas said, punishment to prove effective must be accepted 
by the one punished. How rarely does this happen. Surely the common 
penological practices are not designed to break down the convict’s psycho- 
logical defences, so that this can occur. When we punish children we 
wait for tempers to cool and then we try to give them a real understand- 
ing, through frank discussion, of the reason for our action. During 
World War II, skilfully conducted group therapy in the disciplinary bar- 
racks of the United States Army was believed to have had success in this 


area. I believe that group therapy should become as important an element 
in prison practice as work therapy. 


Prison industries are for the most part designed to save the state 
money, rather than to equip the inmate with special skills so that he can 
more successfully compete legitimately in our highly competitive society. 
There are exceptions, such as the Walkill prison in New York, and the 
Borstal institutions in England, but they are far too rare. Time off for 
good behavior has become in most instances a meaningless gesture, a 
way to reduce the crowding of our greatly overcrowded institutions. 
Knowledge of which offenders can be rehabilitated by institutionalization 
and what methods should be employed toward this purpose, is chaotic. 
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There is general agreement that new ideas and new methods must be 


developed. But there is far too little research and experimentation going 
on in the field of criminology. 


I am not sufficiently acquainted with conditions in your country to 
know whether you also suffer from a paucity of adequate out-patient 
psychiatric facilities for the treatment of offenders given probation. I 
am strongly of the opinion that there are emotionally disturbed indivi- 
duals, who have been involved in criminal activity, who could become 
socially well-adjusted on probation, if psychiatric treatment were available 
to them. It is my understanding that conditions in Baltimore are similar 
to those in other large cities in the United States. Baltimore has two 
first class University out-patient psychiatric departments. They are, how- 
ever, under-manned and over-crowded. The treatment of delinquents 
is difficult and often not very rewarding. As a result, such cases are 


often assigned to the junior residents or to senior medical students, who 
are constantly shifting. 


For the effective treatment of mature delinquents there must be 
special facilities, staffed by experienced group and individual psycho- 
therapists who have special interest and proficiency in treating criminals. 
Furthermore, these treatment facilities should be available in the evenings 


and on weekends. The work of the treating psychiatrist should be closely 
co-ordinated with that of the probation officer. 


There is a growing movement in the United States not only to keep 
youthful offenders from being given prison sentences but to keep them 
from being stigmatized by having criminal records. In these times when 
there seem to be more and more agencies that require the filling out of 
personal questionnaires, privacy is a vanishing entity. In some jurisdic- 
tions the successful completion of a probation for a first offence wipes 
out the conviction. It is even advocated that the successful completion 
of parole after a first offence should do likewise. 


What direction sentencing practices will take in the future it is 
hard to predict. I should not be surprised if fact finding—the establish- 
ment of guilt and innocence—will become the court’s sole function. 
Criminal responsibility will assume little importance, the convict after 
thorough study will be given over to the agency best suited to his rehabili- 
tation, and all sentences to imprisonment will be entirely indeterminate. 
In some respects we should then be returning to principles advocated 


more than a century ago by the brilliant and eccentric Scot, George 
Combe. 
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Summary 
Let 


1. 


me summarize my views on judicial sentencing: 


In all cases of any gravity there should be a pre-sentence pro- 
bation investigation. 


In many cases there should be accompanying psychiatric investi- 
gation, to present to the court as accurately as possible the 
psychological makeup of the offender, with recommendations as 
to disposition. 


The efficacy of the threat of punishment as a general deterrent 
is in all probability greatly over-rated. 


Severity of sentence has far less deterrent value than certainty 
of capture and conviction. 


The individualization of sentence, probation and parole, all tend 
to decrease the strength of deterrence, but are social technics 
of such proven value that one cannot consider their abandonment. 


Recidivists with significant psychological abnormalities should 
be treated in special psychiatrically oriented institutions, prefer- 
ably under an indeterminate sentence. 


Diminished responsibility because of psychological morbidity is 
a concept of dubious value. Its widespread use is not psy- 
chiatrically sound. It is based primarily on the concept of 
responsibility as fostered by religion. 


Special out-patient psychiatric facilities should be created for 
the treatment of offenders. 
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Problems of Sentencing 


T. GEORGE STREET, Q.C. 
Chairman 
National Parole Board 


The success of the whole correctional system is largely dependent on 
an accurate appraisal and intelligent disposition of accused persons by 
the courts. 


The deterrence or reform of the offender is the principal objective of 
sentencing. Therefore, the real purpose of punishment is the reformation 
of the offender and not mere vengeance by society. While incarceration 
and probation are primarily to help the offender and protect society, 
insofar as they involve restriction of freedom, discipline, training and 
surveillance, they might be considered punishment. If so, then at least 
it is punishment which is beneficial and this, as far as possible, is what 
all punishment should be. 


A pre-sentence investigation is fundamental to a proper decision of 
the form of treatment. The lack of personnel and facilities to obtain the 
necessary information about offenders is one of the greatest problems of 
sentencing today. If sufficient probation officers were available, more 
pre-sentence reports could be obtained and more use could be made of 
probation. What is more important, in many cases it is a more effective 
means of treating offenders and avoids the necessity of having them suffer 
the harmful effects of imprisonment, not to mention the great saving of 
expense to the taxpayers. 


There should be more use of parole, and the courts may very well 
want to consider the possibility of parole when deciding upon the length 
of the prison sentence. I believe that reasons should be given for the 
sentence imposed and that the prisoner should be told about parole, for 
parole provides a very strong incentive for prisoners to think in terms of 
reform. The most desirable sentence is a short time in prison and a long 
time on parole, so that we will have the necessary control over the offender 
and still be able to give him the necessary treatment and training, both 
in and out of prison. I think the key to success in the treatment of 
criminals is the provision for sufficient, adequate and authoritative control. 


Sentencers, in particular newly appointed sentencers, should be re- 
minded of the importance of visits to penal institutions. They can grasp 
more of what sentences involve by such visits, than by reading, however 
comprehensively. It is impossible to imagine how judges or magistrates 
can intelligently decide about sending a man to prison until they actually 
see the various prisons and the types of treatment and training programs, 
if any, available at each one. 
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One of the greatest problems involved in the treatment of criminals 
is the lack of any sort of uniformity in sentences for the same offences 
and for offenders of substantially the same background. Remember I am 
not speaking of equal sentences for equal offences. I mean the lack of 
equal sentences for equal offenders for equal offences. This disparity in 
sentences is not only grossly unfair, but is demoralizing and tends to 
induce criticism of the administration of. justice, and it also makes the 
problem of reformation that much more difficult. 


An excessively lenient sentence may be just as injurious to justice 
as one which is unduly harsh. It is understandable that courts are hesitant 
to give long sentences. But in the case of a man with a long record, it 
may be helpful to know that the Parole Board will review his case 
regularly, and if he reforms he will be released. If he does not, he 
will be held in prison at least for the protection of society, apart from 
the matter of being punished. 


The ideal solution to the problem of crime would be that when a 
person commits an offence, especially a serious one, he should be placed 
under effective control for as long as necessary, but no longer than 
necessary. If he cannot be adequately controlled in society, then he 
should be placed in custody. In either case, he should not be given 
absolute freedom again until it is fairly apparent he intends to behave, and 
until then he should remain under strict supervision, in or out of custody. 


Parole is not a matter of leniency or clemency and is not granted on 
humanitarian grounds. We are not a reviewing authority as I have often 
said, and we do not substitute our opinion as to sentence for that of the 
trial judge or magistrate. The dual purpose of parole is the rehabilitation 
of the offender and the protection of the public. Our function is to select 
only those prisoners who sincerely indicate they intend to reform and 
assist them in doing so by a grant of parole. 


Just as courts require information about the accused to sentence him, 
so we require a great deal of information in order to decide if he should 
be paroled. We therefore appreciate the co-operation of the courts in 
providing reports as to the disposition of the case in court, the circum- 
stances of the offence and its effect on the victim, and their assessment 
of the offender, and something about his background. 


The public should have a greater understanding and appreciation of 
the whole problem of crime and the treatment of criminals. They should 
realize that the only sensible and practical way to be properly protected 
is to reform as many offenders as we can. This would contribute to a 
greater understanding and co-operation on the part of the public towards 
criminals, and also help promote a realistic view of the problem and 
reduce or remove the idea of punishment based entirely on retribution, 
which unfortunately is still too prevalent. 
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Prison Industry and Labour 


PauL CORNIL 
Secretary General 
Department of Justice 
Belgium 


A Continuing Problem 


The problem of providing labour for prisoners is an old one that 
existed before the advent of modern prison systems. 


It is only since the end of the eighteenth century, however, that this 
problem has fallen within the framework of prison administration. It has 
been a subject of discussion at numerous international meetings. It was 
on the agenda of the Prison Congress held in London in 1872. During 
the years following the Second World War, the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission and later the United Nations Organization 
devoted time to this subject. The Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners, the most recent edition of which was approved 
by the United Nations Congress in Geneva in 1955, includes a chapter 
on prison labour (articles 71 to 76). And very recently, in August 1960, 
the Second United Nations Congress held in London adopted a resolution 
on the integration of prison labour into the economic system of the 
nation and on the payment of inmates. 


The positions taken at these recent international meetings differ 
greatly from the thinking on this problem a century ago. These new 
ideas have gained wide support and one could believe that this matter 
is settled for the time being. And yet, when one visits prisons in 
different countries, one finds that the organization of prison work corre- 
sponds little to the recommendations of the experts, and in actual fact 
more closely resembles the thinking approved at the conference in London 
in 1872. 


What are the reasons for this discrepancy? First of all, as everyone 
knows, conferences adopt readily optimistic resolutions which reflect 
more a desire for progress than practical possibilities for institutional 
reform. 


In the second place, the study of social institutions shows that their 
evolution is always slow and that there is a tendency among practitioners 
to preserve forms of organization that are outdated. 


Finally, as we shall see in the course of this lecture, we must not 
overlook the fact that there are some real difficulties in putting these 
recommendations into practice within the penitentiary institutions. 
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I am broaching my topic in a general way. But I shall do my 
utmost to be both realistic and frank, because it would be quite useless 
to deceive ourselves with words. If we want to bring about any improve- 
ment in our institutions, we must start with facts as we observe them, 
judge them in the light of the general thinking of modern penal practice, 
and then deduce the necessary practical consequences. 


Why is Prison Labour Necessary? 


The first fact which strikes the prison historian is the great over- 
development in the use of prison as a penalty in the modern world. 
This tendency began at the end of the eighteenth century and spread 
to most countries until the middle of the twentieth century. The point 
of departure of this evolution was marked by the almost complete 
suppression of capital and corporal punishment at the end of the eighteenth 
century and during the beginning of the nineteenth, thus throwing all the 
weight of social repression onto various forms of imprisonment and 
fines. As a result, prisons today have to accept in large numbers many 
different kinds of delinquents, and must do their best to submit them to 
appropriate treatment. Hence the attempts made by most countries to 
organize specialized institutions to receive particular kinds of delinquents 
(juveniles, mentally ill, recidivists, etc.). 


However, the excessive use of imprisonment has instigated a reac- 
tion. We have seen the birth and development of efforts to curb as 
much as possible further use of imprisonment as a penalty by the 
substitution of other methods: suspended sentences and various systems 
of probation mark the stages of this evolution. Nonetheless, it remains 
true that the deprivation of liberty as a punishment is still today the 
principal means of penal repression in most countries. Whenever the 
execution of a sentence means placing the convicted person in an institu- 
tion, providing this inmate with work is almost always an essential part 
of the prison regime. With very rare exceptions, nearly all inmates are, 


and should be, put to some form of work or some occupation during 
their detention. 


We must now ask ourselves what is today the purpose of work 
in the treatment of a convicted person. Therefore, let me recall briefly 
our thinking of the past which, moreover, has left some traces in our 
present day prison system. 


Formerly, convict labour was exploited for the benefit of the state. 
Two examples will be enough. In ancient Rome, one form of punishment 
consisted in working in the mines. More recently, and particularly in 
France during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the navy used 
the labour of the galley slaves. Colbert quotes in his Memoirs, the 
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instructions given to the attorneys-general encouraging them to sentence 
able-bodied criminals to the galleys in order to furnish the Royal Navy 
with the labour it required !. 


Concurrent with this exploitation of convict labour is the belief 
that hard work in itself constitutes an element of punishment. In this 
regard, the term “forced labour” has only recently disappeared from 
the French penal code and it still exists in the legislation of my own 
country. The very term itself implies and underlines the harsh constraint 
to which an inmate was submitted. In the United Kingdom, the expres- 
sion “hard labour” was still in use a few years ago. An English 
commission in 1863 defined it in this picturesque fashion: “It is a 
form of work, which visibly accelerates respiration and opens the pores”. 


This concept of prison labour was pushed to the extreme when, in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, Sir William Cubitt invented the 
diabolical processes of the tread-wheel, the tread-mill and the crank. 
By these means, the inmate was transformed into a beast of burden, 
taking the place of an animal to produce motor-power, sometimes even 
without any practical purpose. This primitive method still found a 
defender at the 1872 Congress in London in the person of a prison 
warden, Major Fulford. And it surprises us to learn that it was 
continuously used in some English institutions right up to the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 


Even today, many staunchly hold to the opinion that a man works 
only when he is forced to. That is why penal legislation (even the 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners) states that 
work in prison is compulsory (Rule 71, 2). 


Right at the beginning of the prison system, with the establishment 
of the “Rasphuys” in Amsterdam in 1596, an ingenious, and at the same 
time cruel, method was invented to force work upon prisoners who had 
refused to carry out their tasks. In this institution a special room was 
put up which could be flooded by the operation of a pump from the 
outside. There was placed the prisoner who refused to work; the level 
of water rose gradually and he could only escape drowning by operating 
a second pump which forced the water out. This certainly was a radical 
way to handle prisoners who refused to work 2. 


Much later, in the nineteenth century, when cell-type institutions 
were created, prisoners were left completely inactive in their cells. 
Charles Dickens, who visited American prisons in 1842, relates that 
prisoners asked humbly for work, saying: “Give me something to do 
or I shall go raving mad and you will have to tie me down” 3. 
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The aim of those who promoted the cell system was not to compel 
prisoners to beg for work, but rather to encourage them to meditate. 
The foregoing story shows, however, that detention without work is 
particularly hard to bear. If this is so, is it necessary to have recourse 
to force in order to make a prisoner work? 


We have largely dropped today the old idea that work is a necessary 
evil. Work carried out under normal conditions is a natural element of 
ordinary life. On the contrary, in our modern civilization unemployment, 
with the demoralization it entails, is considered as one of the social evils 
to be fought. I even remember having seen during the depression of 
the 1930’s in a Borstal institution in England, a disciplinary team made 
up of young men who were obliged to remain inactive as a punishment. 
It was recognized that in fact it is not work, but inactivity, which is hard 
to endure. This has led, in certain countries, to a change in the methods 
of treatment for prisoners on remand. In Belgium, for example, a 
circular in 1936 directed prison wardens to give preference to the 
untried prisoners in the allotment of work, since there was not enough 
for all. Rule 89 of the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of 
Prisoners points in the same direction by stating that untried prisoners 
should always be given an opportunity to work. 


Right after the war, an important experiment in voluntary work 
was carried out in Belgium among prisoners who had collaborated with 
the enemy. A large number of young men had been sentenced to long 
periods of “detention” a form of political penalty which does not include 
compulsory work. But they could not be left inactive, especially at that 
time when Belgium, rising from the slump caused by war and occupation, 
had need of labour. Particularly, coal had to be mined and it was decided 
to call upon prison labour. Those who were less than 35 years of age 
and able to do heavy work were invited to volunteer as miners, a 
dangerous and difficult trade, all the more as most of these men had 
never done any manual work. A large number accepted, and at one 
time 3,500 prisoners were working underground. They received, it is 
true, the same salary as regular workers, from which a dollar a day was 
deducted as a contribution towards the cost of their upkeep. But by 
this method, of great use to the community, Belgium was able to put 
to work, without using force, a large number of prisoners. 


I believe that I can indeed conclude that nowadays the concept of 
forced labour, or even compulsory prison work, has been outmoded and 
that we have to find other reasons for putting inmates to work. 


Kinds of Prison Work 


Generally speaking, inmates should have something to do, because 
work, under whatever form it may be, is an integral part of life for 
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every able-bodied person. 





However, the conditions imposed by deten- 


tion and the purpose of prison treatment give a special meaning to this 
labour, to which there are three main aspects. 


1. 





Simple Occupations 


For a large number of prisoners, work plays but a small place 
and does not go beyond the stage of a simple occupation. This is 
particularly true for short sentence prisoners. In practice it is just 
about impossible to carry out skilled work with labour which has 
to be replaced continually. The same applies to an important 
number of inmates who are incapable of specialized work, because 
of their physical or mental condition. Finally, some inmates who 
practiced trades in their life outside cannot practice them in prison. 
Since they will take up their trades again upon release, it does not 
seem necessary to teach them another. 


For all these inmates, we have to find simple occupations which 
have no other purpose than not keeping them idle during their 
detention. The great resource in this case is the whole series of 
domestic and caretaking jobs, most of which hardly require any sort 
of skilled ability. Into these jobs are put a high number of inmates, 
reaching sometimes as high as twenty per cent of the total popula- 
tion in an institution. Too rarely do we use these tasks to improve 
the skills of an inmate by teaching him, for example, cooking, 
waiting-on-table, the simple maintenance of buildings, etc. 


Besides this, in most prisons the minor trades are practiced: 
the manufacture of paper-sacks or postal bags, the sorting of 
different kinds of things, etc. Jobs ought to be found which are 
more useful but which are difficult to do outside because they are 
uneconomical. A fine example of this, which was mentioned at the 
opening of this Congress by the Honourable Mr. Wardrope, is the 
copying of braille script, which is done in Belgian prisons, rendering 
a worthwhile service in building up libraries for the blind. But this 
example is rather exceptional and most of these simple tasks 
scarcely succeed even in breaking the monotony of confinement for 
these prisoners. 


Vocational Training 


Within the program of re-education for prisoners, vocational 
training represents an essential treatment element, but we should 
remind ourselves that such training is useful for only a limited 
number of inmates. Only those who are not skilled in a trade, or 
those who must change their trade as a result of their conviction, 
should be provided with vocational training, insofar as their ages or 
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their aptitudes permit. Even within these limits, serious obstacles 
still make it difficult to organize vocational training. The length of 
sentence, established in the light of the importance of the offence 
only rarely corresponds with the necessities of re-education, in 
particular with vocational training. Furthermore, the demands of 
prison discipline limit the number of trades which can be practiced. 
Those who, like myself, have visited prisons in different countries, 
find with some variation the same trades and the same prison work- 
shops. Wood and metal-work, printing, shoe-making, the manu- 
facture of clothing, along with the agricultural trades, form the 
central core of prison work. The techniques of some of these trades, 
notably shoe-making and tailoring, have changed greatly outside, 
and if the older methods are still used in prison, the inmate, once 


free, has difficulty in finding a job in which to use the knowledge 
acquired in prison. 


Added to that is a phenomenon frequently observed. An in- 
mate who has practiced a trade for long years in a prison workshop 
associates it with his days in prison, and often develops a real 
aversion to it, so that he leaves the trade as soon as he is free. 


Finally, technical teaching is difficult to organize effectively 
inside penal institutions. It calls for the co-operation of a well 
qualified staff, capable of training inmates in a whole range of 
different trades. 


These pessimistic considerations should not, however, lead us 
to give up completely our concern for vocational training in prison. 
To remedy to some extent the drawbacks I have just pointed out 
we find two experiments which seem to be showing good results. 


First of all, there is the organization of accelerated vocational 
training. In certain institutions, notably in the United Kingdom, 
in France and now in Belgium, a certain number of inmates are 
being placed in accelerated vocational training programs. For this, 
prisoners of medium age are chosen, who either possess no skilled 
trade or who must change their trade. In a very short time (from 
three to six months) they are taught by practical training rather 
than by theoretical courses the rudiments of one of the trades most 
frequently practiced in the country, for example, various trades 
connected with building. In this way the inmate can, on his release, 
immediately obtain job-reclassification, not as a skilled worker, but 
nevertheless better than that of a non-skilled labourer, allowing him 
to earn a decent living. This system, parallel to the training of 


certain kinds of unemployed workers, seems open for fairly wide 
development. 
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Insofar as technical training goes, penal administrations are trying 
hard to align their courses with those taught in outside schools and 
where possible, they allow inmates to take up correspondence 
courses or, even better, to attend technical school, leaving the 
prison daily. 

Training given in prison should lead as far as possible to 
granting diplomas which cannot be distinguished in any way from 
those granted by technical schools, and should have the same 
standing. 


Since it has not been possible to diversify technical training 
so as to meet the wishes of every inmate, ten years ago in the 
Belgian prisons a central information organization was set up which 
operates in a small prison in Nivelles. This service provides books, 
periodicals and pamphlets on a large range of trades and professions. 
Whenever a prisoner, sufficiently educated to study by himself, 
wishes to learn a trade or to improve his knowledge, he sends a 
request for materials to the centre at Nivelles. He indicates his 
level of schooling or the trades he has practiced, the languages he 
knows and the subject matter he wishes to learn or improve. He is 
sent materials to study and on returning them, he may request 
more. This system, which has been in use for about ten years, has 
met with great success. At the present moment, more than a 
thousand inmates are obtaining individual supplementary training 
in this way. 


Normal Work 

Prison work can also mean simply carrying out trades which 
are practiced outside. In this case, what the inmates produce 
reduces the cost of their upkeep. Particularly, we can cite the Swiss 
penitentiary at Witzwil, principally agricultural, where the work of 
the inmates pays in large measure for the cost of their upkeep. 


Public authorities look with favour upon such alleviation of 
prison budgets. From the prison point of view, however, what is 
most important is that this situation allows inmates to practice a 
trade under conditions comparable to those outside. But when 
prison work is organized along these lines, it frequently brings 
forth serious complaints from private industry. A classic example 
of such a reaction is that produced at the “Maison de Force” 
(prison) in Ghent, which was founded in 1775 upon the initiative 
of the Bailiff Vilain XIII. 


One of the principal occupations of the inmates was weaving. 
The inmates were not paid, and the manufacturers in Ghent com- 
plained that this cheap labour, rented to one of the manufacturers, 
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was unfair competition. These complaints were so strong that this 
form of work was put to an end. John Howard who, on earlier 
visits, had admired the activity and discipline of this institution, 
returned to see it in 1783. He discovered that the prisoners were 
idle and undernourished. Sanitary condition had deteriorated 
completely. 


This mistrust on the part of private industry in regard to prison 
labour has far from disappeared in our times. Certain countries 
seek to remedy it by limiting industry in prisons to production for 
the public services. It is obvious, however, that the “state use 
system” gives only the appearance of avoiding competition with 
industry. If the state uses inmate production, purchases that it 
would have made from industry are to that degree reduced. 


It has also been suggested that a brake can be put on prison 
industrial production by permitting prison workshops to use only 
primitive equipment. Thus, for example, the introduction of lino- 
types in prison printing shops or machine tools in other workshops 
is opposed. But this approach presents great disadvantages. It 
means that workshops where vocational training is to be carried on 
have to be left aside, since inmates cannot keep up-to-date on the 
latest technical developments. Prison work should be carried out 
by methods similar to those practiced outside, and Mr. Kellerhals, 
warden of the institution at Witzwil, has written in favour of using 
modern equipment in prison institutions 4. 


To avoid competition with private industry, a large variety of 
work has been recommended. The concentration of a large number 
of inmates on one kind of production should be avoided so that in 
a pre-determined sector of industrial or agricultural activity, the 
number of inmate-workers represents only a small proportion of 
free workers employed in the same field. 


Formerly, and notably in the old “Rasphuys” in Amsterdam 
(1596), a real privilege was granted to the directors of this insti- 
tution, which gave them the exclusive rights of reducing campeachy 
wood to powder. We do not see the possibility of reviving such 
methods today, all the more as they limit to prison the practice of 
trades which inmates once free could not exercise outside. 


A resolution adopted at the conference in London last year, 
favoured the setting up in each country of a national commission 
on prison work, in which representatives of management and labour 
would be brought together. This system, which has already been 
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applied in some countries, prevents difficulties from arising among 
those who are principally interested, by settling in advance by 
compromise, solutions which alone can put prison work on suitable 
lines. 


For long years now we have discussed the most rational 
methods of organizing prison work. The League of Nations, in 
1932, made a very notable study of the subject, examining the 
advantages and disadvantages of the contract system of prison 
labour, of recourse to private enterprise, and of an autonomous 
administrative office 5. I do not intend to examine these problems 
in detail today. Moreover, solutions will vary according to the 
form of organization and institutions in each country. Whatever be 
the method of organizing work, it cannot permit any single individual 
to profit from the use of this labour. A system must be found in 
which the necessities of prison treatment can be fitted within a 
rational organization of work. 


Remuneration 


One of the main problems in organizing prison work is the payment 
and the status of the inmate-worker. What the remuneration should be 
has led to long discussions in the course of recent international meetings, 
particularly in London. On this matter, objectives aimed at, are numerous 
and probably unrealistic. 


In fact when we list the uses to which an inmate should be able to 
put his earnings, we arrive at the following results: the prisoner should 
be able to make purchases at the canteen, send some money to his family 
to meet its needs, indemnify the victim of his crimes and, finally, put 
aside a small sum for use when he is set free. Each of these purposes 
appears to me to be justified, but we must recognize that the normal 
salary of a worker, even of a skilled worker, would not be enough to 


cover such expenses. Let us therefore look at each of these points in 
succession. 


An inmate who is the main support of his family should not, as a 
result of his detention, lose his sense of responsibility towards his 
relatives. Insofar as possible, we should keep the family from becoming 
public assistance charges, as this constitutes an additional expense for the 
community, and penalizes the members of the family who, although 
innocent, will see their resources decreased and who may have to live 
in more difficult circumstances than the inmate whose subsistance is 
assured. But if the inmate is to continue to meet the needs of his family, 
he would have to devote to this the whole of a normal salary. 
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In addition, the wish is expressed that delinquents, who have caused 
serious material harm, should do their best to indemnify their victims, 
particularly by means of the money that they earn by working. This 
desire appears equally justified. But could this ever be put into effect, 
especially when we consider the small pay that inmates actually receive? 
And since the damages often involve considerable sums, we would have 
to be satisfied with a symbolical restitution, even if these wages were 
much higher than they are today. 


But that is not all. From the moment inmates were able to get 
certain pay for their work they were authorized, in many countries at least, 
to make purchases at the canteen of the institution, in order to obtain 
supplementary food, tobacco and other more or less superfluous items. 
It is often said that this is a means of encouraging prisoners to work, or 
again as a method of counteracting the monotony of prison diet. Very 
frequently, even today, the amount paid to prisoners is so reduced that 
it is scarcely enough to cover these small purchases. 


But the aspirations of theorists does not stop here, since they also 
want the prisoner to build up by his work a small fund to take with 
him upon release. This goal is just as praiseworthy as the others. It 
develops in the prisoner a spirit of thrift—a value, however, that is 
rapidly losing ground in our modern society. Such a fund facilitates the 
period between imprisonment and free life, and the freed man can pay 
for his subsistance and clothing until he receives his first earnings. 


But, once more, how is it possible even with salaries equivalent to 
those paid the free worker, to satisfy at the same time these four 
objectives that I have set out? 


All that I have just said presupposes the optimistic hypothesis that 
the inmate is receiving a normal salary. But in fact, we are still far from 
reaching that point. Rule 76 of the Standard Minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners states that work by inmates should be given a 
fair remuneration. This rather ambiguous statement nevertheless sets forth 
a new principle. In the past, work was considered an element of the 
punishment. There was between the inmate and the administration no 
contract. Consequently, no remuneration had to be paid. Today, while 
not admitting the existence of any contractual bond, it is felt more and 
more that work should be remunerated. Granting minimum or even 
symbolical pay was judged to be insufficient last year by the Congress 
in London, which declared that it was incompatible with the present 
thinking on prison treatment methods. This method of payment, never- 
theless, is very widespread and there are still certain people who believe 
that, in granting even these small sums to inmates, we are giving a 
gratuity, since they are maintained at the cost of the state. 
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It was said in London, that granting a minimum salary would in 
itself be progress. But this supposes that the inmate is carrying out 
productive work, whether on behalf of the state or on behalf of some 
contractor. In the latter case, the contractor will have to pay to the 
state the regular salary for a worker in that particular category, provided 
that the production of the inmate be equivalent to that of a free worker. 


In this way, an end can be put to certain objections from private 
industry, which particularly criticizes prison administration for competing 
with them by using cheap labour. In a country ruled by a liberal 
economy, payment of a normal salary can only be provided when the 
inmate is put to work in free industry. The example I quoted about 
putting several thousand men convicted for collaboration with the 
enemy to work in Belgian coal pits, shows that the idea is 
not Utopian. In unusual circumstances like those, it is possible not only 
to allow inmates to earn a normal salary, but in addition to benefit from 
all the forms of social security enjoyed by the free worker. In such 
instances, inmates could at the same time send money home to their 
families, contribute to their own support in prison, and meet their own 
personal supplementary needs, while yet saving some money for the 
moment when they are released. That unusual story gives us a glimpse 
of some real possibilities in the field of corrections, even though its 
general application to all prisoners cannot be foreseen in the near future. 


It would not be fair if I remained silent about an objection made 
against this new trend in prison work. If the inmate-worker is paid 
according to his vocational capacities and his productivity, it might happen 


that this would favour the confirmed recidivist over the occasional 
delinquent. 


This observation is in no way surprising. In normal life, payment 
for work is not made according to the moral standard of the worker. 
Payment for prison work is not a premium for good conduct. It is 


a mistake on the part of some institutional directors to apply still today 
this out-dated method. 


Having thus reviewed the various aspects of prison work, I would 
now like to consider them as a whole in the light of our present day 
thinking concerning the treatment of prisoners. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that by far the majority of inmates will be released sooner 
or later, and that we must treat them with a view to their eventual 
return to normal community life. 


Furthermore, most able-bodied adult inmates practiced a profession 
or trade at the time of their arrest. Upon their release from prison, they 
will have to either take up their former jobs or begin others. Therefore, 
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the inmate should not be considered as a prisoner whom we put to work. 
On the contrary, we must emphasize the fact that he was engaged in a 
trade or profession before his arrest and that he will be taking up an 
occupation upon release. Seen in this perspective, if the requirements 
of the prison treatment process do not run counter to it, we must try to 


keep the inmate in a form of activity comparable to what he practiced 
before. 


Moreover, let us observe that the evolution of modern prison systems 
has removed some of the obstacles to putting inmates to work. In some 
extreme cases, inmates carry out their sentences in semi-liberty or are 
only detained on weekends, which allows them to work in private 
business or trade and under normal conditions. Even when they are 
deprived continuously of their liberty, a growing proportion of inmates 
are placed in open institutions, where they can carry out a greater 
variety of jobs under better conditions. 


Finally, even in closed institutions, less rigid discipline leaves inmates 
more initiative and allows them to exercise more normal activities. Thus, 
little by little, we are beginning to close the gap between the conditions 
of prison work and those of free work. Rule 71 of the Standard 
Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners states that prison work 
should not be repressive. Its punitive character essentially flows, not 
from the prison system, but from the very deprivation or limitation of 
freedom. It is in this spirit that we are not only aiming at increasing the 
remuneration of inmates in order to bring it more closely in line with 
normal salaries, but are also seeking to obtain for them social security 
benefits similar to those of the free worker. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to point out certain aspects of prison work and the 
general trends in its recent evolution. 


However it is obvious—and the Congress in London recognized 
this—that solutions have to be adapted to the economic and social 
structure of each country. On the whole, we can say that in all civilized 
countries, in keeping with the modernization of prison systems, the 
organization of work for inmates tends to draw nearer and nearer the 
conditions of free work. 
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Correctional Treatment and the 
Criminal Sexual Offender 


Dr. G. K. StiRup 
Superintendent, 
Herstedvester, 
Denmark 


Punishment and Treatment 


We are living in a transition period in which many accepted dogmas 
are in danger. This applies also in our policy toward criminal offenders 
and the treatment to which we subject the convicted. We seldom are 
completely sure whether we—in our actual conduct at a given moment 
—are acting from the standpoint of retaliation, deterrence or rehabilita- 
tion or whether the different views compete or support each other. 
Sometimes our tendencies are dominated by one of these views, other 
times by another, and at times it may be difficult to analyze these rela- 


tionships. Probably the situation appears even more confusing to the 
punished. 


It is clear that punishment can be expedient, can satisfy a demand 
for punishment on the part of the criminal and of ourselves; but what 
is it that lies in the concept “punishment”, and what part of what we do 
when we punish should be applied generally? Does punishment produce 
suitable results in the person who is punished? Can punishment be 
detrimental to the personality? In how great a degree do we think about 
these questions? In how great a degree do we analyze the process before 
taking steps or while taking them—in the necessary detail? 


It is perhaps most correct to begin by defining punishment as de- 
privation of liberty imposed by the court and adapted within rather 
narrow limits to the degree and character of the loss of liberty. Sus- 
pended sentence is also punishment. In Scandinavia we assert that the 
punishment lies in the sentence and that we in the prison should not 
expose prisoners to indignities to punish them further. We should, 
within the given framework, rehabilitate to the greatest possible extent. 


The task is to assure that those sentenced receive the greatest 
possible chance of avoiding new criminality and not merely of passing 
through the prison term free of conflict. It is necessary that there be 
general guide lines in each correctional institution; but those who work 
in such an institution need not, therefore, continue to view the group 
of offenders as an entity and to speak about the common features of 
offenders. These do exist but are due to the fact that we see offenders 
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in situations which are very stereotyped. We meet them as charged, 
sentenced, and imprisoned under more or less standardized conditions, 
and the more authoritative such a situation is and the more rigid the 
conditions, the more homogeneous the prisoners appear. 


If we are to speak about treatment, it must be individual treatment 
of these extremely different persons, and we must give individual traits 
the opportunity to stand out. At one time one spoke about sick people 
as a group and practised common treatment, for example blood-letting 
for a long series of illnesses which we can now see do not resemble each 
other at all. In studying in those days one settled for that which was 
stable in medicine, for the anatomy, before one became aware of the 
importance of physiology. When this stage was reached and we became 
familiar with the circulation of the blood and many other interplayings 
of our internal organs, we arrived at an understanding of the results of 
external influences on these functions. In this way we were gradually 
able to build up a medical science. Later, 150 years ago, we separated 
the mentally deranged and those suffering from veneral disease from the 
institutions which had until then treated them together with criminals, 
but we continued to view the latter group as an entity. 


When the Philadelphia system was created on Walnut Street and 
on Cherry Hill—which is so beautifully described by Teeters in his 
historical works'—one dreamed of building up a treatment which could 
morally regenerate all types of criminals. One settled for the common 
trait “sinful” and desired first and foremost to avoid the risk of moral 
deterioration. Therefore, prisoners were isolated, and this enthusiasm for 
isolation swept over the globe like a tidal wave, forgetting that there was 
a second half to the treatment idea of the Philadelphia system: religious 
guidance; that is, conversation and individual influence on the isolated 
person. 


Here I would like to define my concept of treatment as any influence 
which is established on the basis of a perhaps sketchily drawn analysis of 
the existing needs in a given situation and with the goal of influencing 
the criminal in a certain direction. 

We now know that through isolation a different receptivity is 
created. We know that in the restriction of the sensory impulses we 
possess a powerful weapon against the personality structure and that 
the infantilism, the childishness, we produce provides an opportunity for 
creating new relationships, and creating a need for such. However, we 
do not know in which cases this special measure or others that we use 
are beneficial and in which they are harmful. I use the word harmful 
purposely in order to stress the fact that we as therapists are aiming for 
something definite; we are normative. Theoretical criminology avoids 
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the normative but has use for us nevertheless. Through our clinical 
observations of behaviour sequences we are able to supply theoreticians 
with new material, and through broad analysis of the lives we observe 
under various strains, we can and must make our contribution to the 
elaboration and testing of new hypotheses. Also we can offer scientific 
criticism of our methods and results. 


We now know that thieves, sexual offenders, rootless persons and 
psychopaths do not constitute satisfactory classifications, neither from 
the legal, sociological nor medical viewpoints, nor from the viewpoint of 
the clinical criminologist. In the day of cross-sectional studies they were 
useful, but they are no longer adequate. They may be comparable with 
the studies the anatomists of the past performed. In order to construct 
a clinical criminology which has a scientific basis we must begin to study 
the functions—and with a long range view. We must first and foremost 
study the course of interpersonal reactions, which we have opportunity 
to observe. In order to do this we must first analyse the treatment 
situations in our institutions. 


Institutional Treatment 


In the classical institution, which is the usual one, the treatment 
program is set down in the regulations, which stress security, order and 
the protection of the staff from abuse by the more intelligent inmates. 
The treatment in question can be described as an objectively standardized 
approach to each offender. I use the term treatment in this situation, 
because there must be no doubt that treatment is carried out both by 
persons who are aware of what they are doing and by those who deny 
they give treatment. Also, in the classical institution, individualized 
treatment is now and then given, but what we in modern institutions strive 
for is to provide for treatment of an individual character in all cases. 
This treatment builds on diagnosis, that is, a recognition of the measures 
called for to facilitate the patient’s ability of avoiding situations which 
might result in new criminality. Such special treatment is certainly 
something which concerns a series of specialists, psychologists, doctors 
and sociological experts, but is also to a great degree something which 
is carried on by the ordinary employee through his interpretation of the 
general regulations. 


In my own institution we make it perfectly clear that deviations 
from the regulations are permitted in a given case, if such are judged 
necessary in the special situation. We must as far as possible neutralize 
the common traits which result from the uniform situation of confine- 
ment and disgrace, and which discourage resocialization. The general 
treatment must not further degrade the inmate, and in order to achieve 
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this, one must integrate the special treatment which has just been men- 
tioned into general treatment. Only this makes it possible for the individual 
staff member to counteract the unfortunate results of the inmate’s im- 
prisonment. Both general and special treatment can be measures téte-a- 
téte—that which we call individual treatment—or group measures, and 
just as we must integrate general and special treatment, so we must 
integrate individual and group treatment. 


I call the treatment developed here integrated individualized therapy; 
I dare use the word therapy in order to emphasize that I have purpose- 
ful measures in mind. In general, it is most correct to keep to the purely 
practical. Efforts to clarify all the more deep-lying problems would 
presuppose a treatment apparatus that is completely unrealistic, and 
isolated treatment of, for example, one or another established psychiatric 
deviation will as a rule be insufficient to assure satisfactory resocializa- 
tion. 


It is most often an interplay of many circumstances which determines 
the interpersonal behaviour disturbances which lead to new criminality, 
and in order to arrive at the correct classification treatment-wise we must 
be familiar with long stretches—years—of criminal life patterns, followed 
under widely different conditions and with an attempt to assess the 
pedagogical, social, psychological and medical elements, which have 
influenced the criminal. In this way we arrive at an individualization 


which makes possible the isolation of the clinically relevant criminological 
facts. 


At the same time we have before us a series of tasks, which an 
elaboration of the treatment apparatus could well help to solve. 


I will mention a few. We know that it is an open question how 
each of us would have developed if our undetected criminal acts had 
become known and had been dealt with officially?. Despite this, we do 
little to mitigate the terrible results of official measures. Imprisonment, 
with human beings in cages, in which one sleeps and has an open toilet 
in the same room, continues in many places to be a part of punishment. 


Mannheim and Wilkins have demonstrated that a previous situation 
which has led to a fine, imprisonment or suspended sentence is an im- 
portant indicator of risk of future criminality, which is second only to 
drunkenness and very short-term employment®. Thus, we could perhaps 
combat an important factor of criminality, if we knew the most essential 


of the factors in the interpersonal mechanisms which are active in our 
institutions. 


As Barbara Wootton states: “that those who are not loved are likely 
themselves to hate rather than to love is hardly a discovery for which 
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modern science can take the credit. Man has known this truth in theory 
for as long as he has disregarded it in practice”*. We in Western Euro- 
pean culture condemn each lawbreaker and demonstrate that we do not 
like him in a way which is unforgettable for him. This is completely 
natural for us, but it is really almost 100 years ago that Samuel Butler 
wrote so ironically about this in his novel Erewhon. 


We know something about that, and we know that the sentence and 
the shame connected with it shatter the self-respect which is so necessary 
for a normal life, at the same time we stress everywhere—also in jokes 
and cartoon—that it is likely that an offender will go on being an 
offender. This bias against offenders is reflected by the offenders them- 
selves, and it reduces their chances for rehabilitation and discourages 


them from setting to work on the great task: the rebuilding of new self- 
respect. 


Instead, the new prisoners listen daily to the self-assertive speeches 
of their more experienced fellow-prisoners and can often observe the 
staff's disappointment when now one and now another former prisoner 
arrives again as a recidivist. They themselves know many recidivists but 
have never met a former offender who is now a quiet citizen. Fortunately, 
there are many of the latter. Among urban men in relatively law-abiding 
countries like Sweden and Denmark ten per cent have experienced legal 


punishment. But they all hide it well. If their stories are told, they are 
often in daydreams—like versions, which make the whole sound unlikely. 


With the co-operation of institutional and community work, and 
the establishment of really well-arranged institutions with no more than 
a few hundred prisoners in each, the pessimism of staff can be counter- 


acted and the ground laid for an optimistic climate conducive to treat- 
ment. 


Herstedvester 


It is not possible in a single lecture to go through the problems 
which arise in attempting to integrate the individualized therapy which 
we have tried to develop for more than the last decade. Indications must 
therefore suffice. 


Mutual exchange of information by specialized groups is essential. 
If it is lacking, success can be threatened. Dividing the inmates into 
small groups according to their characteristics, and steady personnel 
without too much turnover, attached to each group, appear to bring 
about a gradual development in the institution’s milieu; and in this way 
a milieu conducive to treatment can be developed. 
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We in our work have noted that it is unwise to emphasize to the 
new inmate that he is now going to be made the subject of treatment. 
If he is not conscious of any need, he will feel annoyed. When the general 
measures have put insecurity and hopelessness into the background, a 
cautious suggestion may be made that a new orientation is perhaps called 
for. This initial insecurity is often disguised as supercilious aggression, 
and knowledge hereof is necessary, not only for the specialist but also 
for the security staff. It is their special knowledge which will bring the 
new inmate into positive contact with the specialists. Here is one of 
the first tasks of integration. 


The new prisoner himself is more familiar with the history of his 
life than others are. He is not able to review it again, but it is necessary, 
nevertheless, to get him to understand that real help to avoid new mistakes 
can lie in a new interpretation of his own experiences. In this connection, 
small episodes in daily life can contribute illustrations of his behaviour 
pattern and throw light on the degree to which he appraises situations 
realistically. 


On the basis of intimate teamwork between those who supervise 
the daily life of the inmate and specialists such as pedagogues, psycho- 
logists, doctors and social workers, there rests the possibility that little 
by little the individual prisoner can gain a better understanding of the 
practical relation between previous experiences, needs and attitudes, and 
daily difficulties and special ways of experiencing, which may culminate 
in criminality in certain situations. 

The various nuances in such work show the variegated character 
of the problems one meets in the insufficiently adult, in the over-sensitive, 
in the paranoic, in the person who hides “himself” behind an aggressive 
shell, etc. Varying treatment is not identical with a slackness in discipline. 


Slackness can on the contrary wreck the possibilities for individualized 
therapy. 


Sympathetic understanding, and respect for the rights of human be- 
ings, are elements which can be stressed without thereby laying down our 
right and obligation to let the inmate himself take the full consequences 
of the situations we—with our eyes wide open—allow him to get him- 
self into. With the contact we establish with the inmate, when we possess 
enough boldness and energy and enough knowledge of such special situa- 
tions, we can perhaps—in a short time—bring him to a greater cognition 
of his problems than we would have achieved in regular talks of a 
month’s duration and perhaps also get him to request specialized treat- 
ment, which he could not have accepted earlier. 
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Sexual Offenders 


On the basis of this sketch it is now perhaps possible to say a little 
which is of practical use about sexual offenders and their treatment. 


Firstly, it is necessary to remember that sexual behaviour is to a 
great degree culturally determined. Where customs permit, women 
make as much use of the possibilities for relations outside of marriage 
as men do and thereby contradict the commonly asserted principle that 
men are more disposed to promiscuity than women because of innate 
characteristics. Also, a sexual offence in one country need not be a 
breach of the law in another. 


A prominent criminologist has told me of a prisoner in an American 
prison, where the latter was serving a long sentence for sexual relations 
with a woman of easy virtue, whom he had picked up on the road and 
taken over a border. She had demanded payment and he had been of 
the opinion that transportation was liberal payment. When he heard that 
in Scandinavia this situation would not have led to his sentence, but would 
almost certainly have led to difficulties for the woman, who perhaps did 
not have a legitimate occupation, he regretted his unfortunate domicile 
in the good and free United States of America. 


Finally, there are a significant number of sexual offences which 
are never registered. Some are not perceived as offences by one of the 
parties implicated. In others, the victim does not report the incident. 
There can be a question of shame or perhaps a recognition of having 
provoked the incident. This applies not only to girls and grown women 
but also to, for example, boys who consort with homosexuals for money. 
According to the law it is the adult who commits an offence against the 
boy, but in certain cases it is the boy who provokes the criminal action 
and positively wants to be the victim—not with a sexual, but with a 
purely economic motive. In Copenhagen we have exactly the same 
criminality which is also discussed by Reiss with reference to the United 
States‘. 


Only a small percent of these cases come to the knowledge of the 
police, not even all the cases which are known to the families of the boys. 


There are also cases in which young men earn money by homo- 
sexual prostitution in order to entertain their girl friends, who at times 
seem to know from whence the money comes. When questioned directly 
these girls know perfectly well that they should answer that they are 
against such a practice. 


If less serious offences against young children are concerned, there 
are many parents who will, if the children bring out something at home 
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or if the parents are in such close touch with their children that they 
notice something and obtain information about it, shrink from reporting 
the incident because of the publicity, court hearings, etc. 


All in all, we know nothing of how large a part of sexual offences 
committed are reported. Radzinowicz finds it reasonable to doubt 
whether we know of more than five per cent of the criminal acts com- 
mitted’. Strangely enough, the sexual criminality in London is only half 
as great as that in the rest of England measured per 100,000 inhabitants. 
This is definitely a manifestation that known criminality does not have 
any numerically fixed relationship to absolute criminality and not that 
sexually aberrant acts are fewer in the big city. Probably people here 
are less inclined to report such things. 


Of the cases that are reported in England eighty-three per cent are 
solved, according to Radzinowicz5. In Denmark we do not record the 
sexual play of adolescent youths as criminal. There the minimum age 
at which one can be prosecuted as an offender is theoretically 15 years, 
but for many years it has been 18 years in practice. Homosexual relation- 
ships between adults are not punishable, insofar as they do not upset 
public decency. On the basis of these two essential deviations from 
English circumstances, I am inclined to believe that the amount of un- 
reported criminality is probably considerably less in Denmark. There such 
sexual acts as are metioned in the penal code are registered, and cover 
the following: 


(1) sexual acts based on violence, fraud, pressure on adults, 


(2) sexual acts committed against children or minors, for which the 
absolute age limit is 15 years for girls and 18 years for boys, 
while there is a relative borderline of 18 and 21 years, respectively, 
and 


(3) offences involving indecency of various kinds. 


This involves, by and large, the acts which the Welfenden report 
also wished continued punishable in England. In many places a weird 
slang is used; for example, in the heading of the section dealing with 
sexual offenders in Reckless’ excellent textbook the term “abnormal 
sexual offenders” is used®. Strangely enough, there is no section dealing 
with abnormal murderers. This is in spite of the fact that there are just 
as great a number of murderers who are psychically abnormal as there are 
of sexual offenders. It is difficult to form an opinion about how great 
this number is, since the boundary of the concept normal-abnormal is 
terribly complex. Fortunately, the practical problems are less difficult 
to treat. This question is especially pressing when there is a question of 
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such a pronounced abnormality that a special measure is necessary. We 
know that it is almost exclusively men who are sentenced for sexual 
criminal acts, in any case in countries such as Denmark, in which prosti- 
tution as such goes unchallenged; but regular work may be required of 
a street-walker and should a street-walker violate this order, she will be 
punished. 


In 1955 there were in Denmark, 3,906 cases of sex crimes known 
to the police. and sixty-five per cent were cleared up. The fact that they 
were cleared up does not mean that sentencing resulted. As mentioned, 
the charge was dropped for practically speaking all persons under 18 
years of age, and the cases were turned over to the child welfare authori- 
ties for further action. And the prosecuting authorities can also drop 
the case in other instances. A total of 7,220 males were sentenced for 
an offence under the penal code. Of these 710 were sentenced for sexual 
offences. Of the 694 women who were sentenced for crimes in 1955 
only four were sentenced for sexual offences, of these one for incest. 


Many times one thinks that sexual offences are committed chiefly by 
older persons. This is not the case. Half were committed by youths, 
and most were committed by the 30 to 39 year old age group. 


Results 


The important consideration is what results are obtained from the 
usual treatment ordered by the court: suspended sentence, prison sentence 
and, in individual cases, special treatment at a custodial institution, hos- 
pital or at an institution for the mentally defective. The questions are: 


(1) how great is the prospect of new criminality or of other criminality? 
(2) to which degree is there use for special treatment in cases which 
are referred to us in prisons, and in institutions similar to prisons? 


I stress that the material we have at our disposal here is only a small 
segment of the persons who have committed criminal acts of the type here 
in question and that this selection is hardly a random one. Any motive 
analyses can, therefore, not be extended to cover total criminal conduct. 


On the basis of a criminological re-examination—unfortunately yet 
unfinished—of all sexual offenders sentenced for sexual offences in the 
years 1929 to 1939 I can state that recidivism has occurred thusly: 


Out of the 2,934 cases included in the investigation, 2,280 have 
received no further sentence. This means that 10 per cent had been 
sentenced for new sex offences, 14.5 per cent for other offences only. 
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One thousand, six hundred and ninety-nine were first offenders and 
the recidivist rate for these was only 6.8 per cent. For the 456 sex offend- 
ers who had had a previous sex offence, 24 per cent recidivated with new 
sex offences. 


The different types of sex offenders have different recidivist rates. 
It seems to be highest for persons who have committed indecent acts 
against boys and for exhibitionists. 


First offenders of the homosexual group have a recidivist rate of 
12.9 per cent but the percentage rises to only 17 per cent for sexual 
recidivists. For exhibitionists the figures are 12.4 per cent, rising to 31.2 
per cent for former recidivists. 


We have only 88 rapists. Fifty-four of these were first offenders 
and only 3—5.6 per cent—were sentenced for a new sex offence. Of 
the 20 rapists who were sexual recidivists one-third recidivated to new 
sex Offences, one-third kept out of crime and one-third returned with 
a non-sexual offence. 


It is characteristic of relapses into sexual offences that they often 
occur relatively later than relapses into other offences. Secondly, it looks 
as though recidivism is appreciably greater in the relatively few ‘cases 
in which there has previously been sexual criminality. And as a third 
factor it can be noted that it is mainly the same type of sexual offence 
which is committed when there is any relapse into sexual criminality. 


Our re-examination period was from 14 to 24 years and, therefore, 
we have probably already seen most instances of recidivism which can 
be expected. Because of the long re-examination period it is also 
difficult to use these figures for direct comparison with English figures. 
There relapse into sexual offences was also little: 85 per cent had not 
received a new sentence for a sexual offence after four years, but 10 
per cent had received a new sentence for another crime. Just as in the 
Danish material recidivism was two to three times greater in the cases 
in which there had been previous sexual offences. If a person had been 
punished with probation or imprisonment, more recidivism occurred in 
those cases than if only a fine had been the punishment. 


Of the 57 who were sentenced for relations with women over 16 
years of age 53 did not receive a new sentence. Rape of adults in Eng- 
land also has a recidivism of seven per cent. 


Very few—five per cent—of sexual offenders had more than three 
sentences for sexual offences. These persisting sexual offenders are often 
punished with short terms of imprisonment. No light has been thrown 
upon how their criminal careers end. It is my impression that a relatively 
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large number commit suicide or die in accidents, the character of which 
is difficult to make out. 


One must be careful in believing, on the basis of these English and 
Danish statistics, that one can demonstrate with dry figures that a treat- 
ment other than the current—that which has up to now been used for 
sexual offenders sentenced for the first time — would produce less 
recidivism. 


The Treatment Program 


This does not mean that there is no basis for endeavouring to 
improve treatment in prisons. The clinical experience one gets after 
talks with many hundreds of sexual offenders in ordinary prisons and 
in specialized institutions to which they have come for special treatment 
points to the fact that they have experienced exceptional human devalua- 
tion in being sentenced and punished. As far as I know, there have been 
no sound investigations as to the extent to which this has contributed 
to putting them into a situation which later increases the risk of criminality 
other than sexual. 


We must add that there are many weak and immature sexual 
offenders who come up for punishment. Perhaps this also has its role 
in their detection. There is hardly any doubt that in some cases there 
was a special situation which led to the sexual act, and the culprit has at 
times—perhaps often—been just as surprised at what he has done as 
have others. The psychic trauma which is a result of his assumption that 
family and friends will hereafter view him with a mixture of anxiety and 
contempt is so serious that a majority of those who are punished for 
sexual offences, regardless of the reason they have committed them, have 
a great need for special psychiatric and psychological treatment. It is 
true that in a number of cases it is difficult to get them to admit this, 
although their need for help is apparent. 


Once this stage has been reached, it appears that these prisoners’ 
ethical insight into their own situation is often exceedingly clear. The 
treatment the specialist must furnish does not always have to be of an 
especially searching character, provided that the treatment can be carried 
out in a neutral and warm atmosphere. 


It pays to make a clear distinction between the acts committed, and 
the persons who have committed them. 


It is most important that one feels convinced that one can abstain 
from condemning these offenders. The prisoner should see that there 
is a clear, matter-of-fact attitude present in most of the staff. This means 
there will already be simple supporting treatment present, which will often 
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suffice. In other cases the rationally reacting ordinary staff will bring 
to light the need for more thorough treatment and be in a position to 
establish contact with the specialist. 


Sometimes there exists such a strong sexual tension that one gets 
nowhere with regular psychotherapy until one moderates this sexual 
activity by medicinal treatment in the form of a type of hormonal 
castration, which can be carried out with female hormones. With such 
a biological quelling of sexual pressure and the ensuing psychological 
pacification there is, in many cases, a possibility of treating more pro- 
found personality problems as well. 


In a very limited number of cases such a general treatment plan will 
not in itself be sufficient, even though it is integrated with special bio- 
logical and psychiatric treatment. Where there are more profound 
psychiatric deviations, one would suppose that special psychoanalytical 
treatment should bring results in some cases. However, there are un- 
fortunately many of these cases in which such treatment is not feasible 
in practice. Where there is a case of a serious offence committed against 
a child, it will hardly be possible to obtain permission to allow community 
treatment to be carried out in Western European countries, and there 
are, furthermore, very few well-trained psychotherapists who have knowl- 
edge and interest enough for such a complicated task. 


In such a case, in which the alternative is lengthly isolation from 
society, (as is recommended for pederasts in general by London and 
Caprio)’, or an offer of more radical treatment, it has in Denmark 
been possible to offer such a man castration since 1929. 


Of the persistent sex criminals in Denmark who have been sentenced 
to institutions like Herstedvester, less than about ten cases a year are 
castrated. This amounts to about 300 cases in the last thirty years— 
about two per cent of those sentenced. 


The integration of this surgical treatment and general treatment is 
especially important. Naturally, the possibilities for the treatment must 
first be carefully weighed, and the patient himself must have the chance 
and time to make up his mind about such a serious measure. There- 
fore, he must be familiar with the results of the operation. These are, 
by the way, very limited in adults. 


The most important result is that the sexual urge is considerably 
diminished and is in all cases diminished so appreciably that the prospect 
of new sexual criminality is minimal. There are no substantial psychic 
changes to be observed, and neither are there any substantial changes 
in the functional efficiency of the body. A limited number get fatter, but 
this can be checked by diet and exercise. It is a theoretically interesting 
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observation that the operation also aids the person who, on the exterior, 
seems to have a relatively weak sexual urge. 


Almost all of the castrated had earlier been punished for sexual 
offences. The prognosis was, therefore, very poor. The very few relapses 
which have occurred after surgery have concerned homosexuals who have 
reverted to casual contacts with homosexual minors and to contacts of 
a trifling character. Of the sex criminals who have been released from 
Herstedvester, one-third have been released without surgery after a 
number of years of treatment. Here relapse has been about 30 per cent 
to sexual and 20 per cent to non-sexual offences, that is, ten times as 
great as those who have been castrated. 


On the basis of his knowledge of laboratory experiments on animals 
and of the data which are at present available on human male castrates, 
Kinsey concluded that these experiences do not justify the opinion that 
the public may be protected from socially dangerous types of sexual 
offenders by castration laws®. I can to some degree follow this line of 
thought. I do not think that justice should use castration as a punish- 
ment or for protection of the society. But an unhappy, terrified sexual 
offender may through castration be able to obtain so much help in manag- 
ing life that he can obtain security against once more being overwhelmed 
by a situation ending in a new sexual offence which—and this we must 
always remember—he regrets deeply, regardless of what he says about 
it spontaneously. 


Through many years of contact with each of these sexual offenders, 
where it has been possible to follow them from one to many years in the 
institution and out in free society for many years thereafter, I have 
arrived at the view that the legal classification according to the type of 
act is worth little for estimating future dangerousness. A relatively passive 
act such as exhibitionism, which is a trifling offence, is taken as an indica- 
tion of future felony against children by many laymen. Exhibitionism 
has a high recidivist ratio, but small risk of development into anything 
else. Exhibitionism itself often means increasing fear, as the offender 
gradually receives punishment after punishment. Here ambulant medical 
treatment should win recognition and is doing this more and more in 
Denmark; but it is difficult to organize. 


On the other end of the scale we have cases of rape. For treatment 
work it is necessary to know that the risk of relapse is slight but that 
the offence is of such a character that there will be little question of 
treatment without imprisonment. If one goes one step beyond a classifi- 
cation into active and passive acts to an attempt at analyzing the inter- 
personal relationships during the crime, a very divergent succession of 
situations appear. 
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There are certain rough groupings among the 33 persons convicted 
of rape which, on the basis of repeated rape, especially serious criminality 
and often combined with other serious crimes, such as murder, have come 
into Herstedvester. They are: 


(1) sexually deviating persons 


(2) psychopathologically deviating persons— 
explosive, schizoid, inhibited from making contacts, psychoses in a 
state of development 

(3) primitive persons— 
infantile, exceedingly distinctive culturally, sometimes with certain 
nervous traits 


It would be completely unrealistic to think that these should be 
treated according to a general plan; and in addition there are other 
difficulties. Within each of these groups the personality picture does, 
after all, change so appreciably in the course of years that it is terribly 
difficult to give a sufficiently clear impression in a few words of which 
problems of treatment one is faced with at a given time. It must be 
emphasized that in none of the complicated cases we have had for treat- 
ment have there been problems concerned which could be solved, let us 
say, by the social worker alone or by the psychiatrist alone or through 
simple prison routine. Each of our measures has had some effect on other 
inmates and staff. Therefore, we have had to co-operate in all cases, 
and we have had to support each other. 


Our results have been of such a character that we dare continue 
in the same direction. Figures say little, of course, since I cannot manage 
to give an account of the life which is behind the figures. Less than 
half of these serious offenders have been operated on. A few cases of 
those not operated on have been released after a long term (227 to 286 
months), the rest after approximately 60 to 80 months, and even in 8 
psychopathological cases there has not been new sexual criminality, 
neither in the 2 cases in which the sexual element was the most striking. 
One of the strongly primitive, childish offenders committed a new 
sexual offence; 5 are still in custody, one at a mental institution. This 
makes 17. 


Of those operated on, 9 were in the sexually deviating group. All 
are managing, although some have gone through periods of other crimes. 
Of the psychopathological cases one was hospitalized for many years, 
returned to custody and is on his way out. Another case (schizophrenic) 
was in the hospital for a few years and has since lived on his disability 
pension. One is again in custody after other criminality, including arson, 
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while 4 primitive, infantile offenders are managing; one of them, however, 
committed a crime for the sake of gain and became depressed as a re- 
action. This makes 16. 


Lessons Learned 


It was not my intention to talk especially as a psychiatrist today, 
but rather as one in charge of treatment in an institution for those 
offenders other institutions do not want. On the basis of the experience 
I have from this institution I think that I can claim that our treatment 
experiences could advantageously be adapted to the work in institutions 
in which more simple cases are dealt with, but in which problems of 
exactly the same type we constantly have occur from time to time. 


My group of offenders, the so-called psychopaths, are often charac- 
terized as hopeless. It has become apparent that a group of very different 
persons is put into this category and that all of them, sometimes only 
periodically, but often for long periods, have needed help of one kind 
or another. In many cases they have been shy and insecure; many 
have sought to avoid the humiliation of having to have personality help 
and have, therefore, often rejected help solidly and rudely. When they 
finally have secured human contact, they have been most grateful and 
many have exerted themselves a great deal to contribute to overcoming 
the difficulties connected with resocialization. If the character of the 
material is considered, the resu!ts have been satisfactory. It is impossible 
to go into details, but a rough impression can be obtained when I say 
that of the approximately 1,500 who have been ‘sentenced to custody in 
the last 25 years, approximately 1,000 manage in society, approximately 
100 are dead or in hospitals or other institutions and less than 400 are 
in custody at the present time. 


In the above I have construed personality problems as an expression 
of the humanbeing’s constant interplay with changing situations and 
would once more like to stress the meaning of motives aiming ahead. 
Man is a creature of intentions’. 


That which a person thinks of himself is decisive for his future, 
for example, whether he thinks of himself as an ordinary citizen or as 
perhaps an offender once again. In our therapeutic work we have 
stressed trying to bring about a radical change in personal expectations. 
We know that in the personality there exists something like preferred 
patterns, but we have not allowed ourselves to be impressed by this 
knowledge. It is interplay more than single personal factors to which 
we have paid attention. 
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Interpersonal interplay leads to criminality, whether it be crime for 
the sake of gain, violence or sex. In treatment we must employ inter- 
personal interplay by getting involved in it ourselves; that is, the ordinary 
guard or chief of the institution, pedagogue, doctor, psychologist, social 
worker, administrating legal authorities, all of us have joint responsibility 
for the result achieved by the individual offender. 


Finally, I would stress that the development of a common technical 
parlance is of great importance, so that we who do clinical work on 
criminological questions can communicate with one another in a useful 
way. Each of us must acquire so much special knowledge of the other 
disciplines that we definitely come to know in which cases we can expect 
to receive help from other specialists. We must motivate each other as 
well as the prisoner to seek help, where the help of specialists is called 
for and possible, and it is especially essential that the chief of the 
institution have such an attitude. In educational work within this frame- 
work, in scientific work on the basis of experiences in practical life, with 
an elaboration of career studies for at least a decade after criminal act, 
with an elaboration of structural analyses and similar methods, we 
could achieve a superior organization of the material with which we 
work and we would thereby be better able to aid offenders in their 
struggle to live a bearable existence, bearable for us others and bearable 
for themselves. 
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Recent Developments In Ontario's 


Correctional Services 


THE HONOURABLE GEORGE C. WARDROPE 
Minister 
Department of Reform Institutions, Ontario 


Custody is our legal responsibility and as such is important, but 
we are finding more and more that, providing there is maximum security 
to back up the system, we are able to reduce to the minimum the security 
measures for a considerable percentage of our inmates. 


Let me give you a brief run-down of our institutions. For adult 
males we have the Ontario Reformatory, Guelph, which receives all first 
offenders and all inmates under the ages of 21. Millbrook is our 
maximum security institution and as such would not normally be regarded 
as a treatment centre; however, it is most effective as such. Mimico 
Reformatory is at the West end of Metropolitan Toronto and houses the 
short term repeaters from this area. We also have five industrial farms, 
all of medium security. The two Ontario training centres receive men 
under the age of 25 who are reviewed at Guelph by the Classification 
Committee. In addition to these we have three clinics for drug and 
alcohol addiction, and neuro-psychiatric disorders, and three bush camps. 
For adult female prisoners we have the Mercer Reformatory and 
“Ingleside”, the Ontario Women’s Guidance Centre. We are also 
responsible for juvenile training schools, of which we have six. Finally 
we have direct control of six district jails, which cover the more 
sparsely populated areas of the province. 


Our provincial institutions constitute a system built up over years 
based on our policy of classification, on our views of the nature of our 
work, on the knowledge we have gained with experience, and especially 
on the research and knowledge built up throughout the world on effective 
rehabilitation. 


Perhaps the most significant step in recent years has been our 
insistance on smaller institutions. Ingleside is a typical example of this, 
having accommodation for 24 female prisoners. There are no cells and 
no bars on the windows. Similar in atmosphere is our small training 
school at Port Bolster. This is a large residence converted for the 
purpose and accommodates twenty girls. 
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This last year we opened a new building at Camp Bison, at the 
Burwash Industrial Farm. It is a new concept in prison building. There 
is a tasteful use of colour throughout the building which has been 
designed with the idea of retaining a man’s self-respect. Bars are most 
notable by their absence. The individual rooms provided for inmates 
have complete facilities and ordinary wooden doors. 


We have recently opened a new reformatory at Elliot Lake. This is 
to act as a relief to Guelph overcrowding and will take a similar type 
of prisoner who originates from the North of the province. 


We have quite recently extended the scope of our alcohol treatment 
program, by the conversion of a dormitory block containing 120 beds 
into an extension of the Alcoholic Clinic at Mimico. 


In the near future, we look to the early opening of a new school for 
girls at Lindsay, and plans are now being finalized for the construction 
of another school for boys at Simcoe. 


We are convinced that good work habits are a major factor in our 
training program. Consequently we place sufficient stress on our 
industry that it has the three factors of providing as many inmates as 
possible with worthwhile tasks for a full working week, that it produces 
goods of sufficient quality to be of value in the community and, finally, 
that it produces economically goods that are for inmate usage or in 
demand by other government departments. To this end, we are 
constantly surveying our industrial production, from the points of view 
of quantity, costs, quality and variety of operations. 


In our training and treatment program we have been able, by 
increasing our staff, to extend and intensify our programs. We have 
just completed a full year’s operation of the Reception and Diagnostic 
Centre at Galt. This building, which originally was designed to cope 
with the security risk and extreme behaviour problems, is now a receiving 
centre for all girls committed to Ontario training schools. Here they are 
given intensive psychological, sociometric and psychiatric evaluation in 
order that a course of treatment may be charted for them. 


A major step forward in organization was begun during the current 
year. At present we have parole and rehabilitation officers each covering 
an area of the province, while our placement staff work from each 
individual training school. Consequently there is often duplication of 
workers in a particular area. We are now in the process of amalgamating 
the two services into one aftercare service which will prevent duplication 
of services and increase the effectiveness of supervision. 
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In 1960 I set up an Advisory Council on the treatment of the R 
offender, composed of twelve prominent people in the community, who © e 
have the interest to guide me in the effectiveness of our program. It has © C 
completed a most useful year’s work. Its first subject, parole and ° 
rehabilitation, was covered fully in a most impressive manner. Currently, 
the position of jails in a modern correctional program is under their 
consideration. 


For the last two years we have carried out group therapy with 
female offenders addicted to narcotics, in a former residence on the 





grounds of the Mercer Reformatory but outside the institution proper. — 
Evaluation of the program has emphasized the value of the group and ics 
the value of the outside home-type location. 

Last, but by no means least, we are in the process of setting up a pre 
research department. Only by scientific appraisal of the value of our cit 
projects, of the effectiveness of current or planned programs can we nosti 
progress. We need to know what is useful, what could be useful, what is © ene 
proving effective, what more could be done. It is only by this knowledge citize 
that we can hope to fulfil our task, that of rehabilitation, to the utmost. | staff 
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Recent Developments in Canada’s 
Correctional Services 


THE HONOURABLE E. DAVIE FULTON, P.C., Q.C., M.P. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada 


Two years ago, it was my privilege to outline to your organization 
some of the plans which were then in the embryo stage. It is my pleasure 
to outline to you how these plans have progressed. 


During the past two years, the endeavours of the penitentiary branch 
have been directed along three main channels. The first of these is the 
aim to provide in all Canadian institutions a program of training directed 
positively towards the goal of reforming and rehabilitating as many as 
possible of the inmates who are in our charge and fitting them upon 
discharge to take up their places in our free society as law-abiding 
citizens. The second line of endeavour has been to develop the competent 
staff necessary in our institutions to administer that program of inmate 
training. The third object has been to establish institutions wherein the 


inmate training program which I have mentioned may most effectively be 
carried on by the staff. 


The past year has seen significant changes, changes which are putting 
Canada in the forefront of penal reform. First of all, two of the eight 
maximum security institutions have been transformed into medium security 
penitentiaries. Moreover, a new medium security institution was opened 
this year at St. Vincent de Paul. These changes have meant that within 
a year, the number of inmates who are kept under medium security condi- 
tions has increased by eight times or from 200 to almost 1,600. 


It is our aim to concentrate this summer on providing more institu- 
tions of minimum security. Across the country five correctional work 
camps are to be opened. Each of these work camps is designed to provide 
accommodation and training for about eighty inmates. In addition the 
same number of minimum security farm camps will be established, one at 
each of the five institutions which operate farms. The object of these 
farm camps is to establish a force of about eighty men at each who will 
work outside the walls in minimum security conditions. This will end 


the practice of gangs of inmates being escorted back and forth through 
the walls to work on the farms. 


One other maximum security penitentiary will be transformed to 
medium security. Should this be done before the end of this year, 
Canada’s inmate population will be redistributed in a far more realistic 
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and manageable form. About 3,500 inmates will remain in maximum 
security, 2,000 will be in medium security and something over a thousand 
in minimum security institutions. 


Construction will be started this year on a narcotic treatment centre 
in which persons who are drug addicts and who have been sentenced 
under the criminal law will be received in custody for treatment. 


Unfortunately, in the past, each penitentiary and its staff have been 
set up on a-strictly unitary basis. The effect of this system was that there 
was no free interplay of ideas or exchange of personnel between the 
penitentiaries, and the tendency was to stagnate. To correct this,.a new 
program of career planning has been instigated for penitentiary officers. 
Now, the records show that only half of all the penitentiary officers in 
the service, at the present time, have received formal training at the staff 
college at Kingston, Ontario. To combat this state of affairs, a Director 
of Staff Training has been appointed, whose job is to integrate and 
organize all the training of penitentiary staffs, Already additional space 
has been acquired at Kingston and it is planned to open another staff 
college for the training of officers for Quebec institutions at St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


We have also been placing special emphasis upon obtaining profes- 
sional and semi-professional counselling staff. This covers such fields as 
psychologists and those officers specially trained in the work of classifica- 
tion. The number of this type of officer has, I am glad to say, increased 
thirty per cent over last year’s figure. 


As I have reiterated many times, it is essential that our new penal 
philosophy be of a positive nature and therefore the mere custody of the 
inmate is not enough. He must receive training. Moreover, he must be 
kept busy. With the exception of St. Vincent de Paul, where the extremely 
over-crowded conditions make the institution of an evening program 
impossible, in all institutions programs of evening activities have been 
instigated between about 6:30 and 10:00 o’clock in the evening. Most 
institutions already have auditoriums and those that have not, will receive 
them soon. Not only is the community being encouraged to take part 
in these new activities within the penitentiary, the inmates of the 
penitentiary are being allowed, on a much greater scale, to take part in 
community activities outside. 


In developing Canada’s correctional system we have moved from 
plan to progress. Much has been done, although much remains to be 
done. In the next year or so we will, I hope, see further developments 
which will establish Canada not only as a leading nation in penal reform, 
but also a nation with a significantly lower rate of recidivism than we 
have ever had before. 
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Changing Concepts in 
Working with the Pre-Delinquent 


MAURICE EGAN 
Director 

Youth Services Bureau 
Ottawa 


As a result of a masterpiece of community organization by the 
Ottawa Welfare Council around citizen reaction to a serious social 
problem, the Ottawa Youth Services Bureau came into being. The 
stated purpose of this Bureau is “To help control and prevent delin- 
quency”. One of its concerns is so-called teenage gang activity. 


Types of Youth Groups 


It is normal for teenagers to group together. We accept this natural 
fact of life and are reasonably familiar with most of the reasons for it. 
Therefore, before discussing the values derived by the adolescent from 
peer group associations, we should first consider certain categories of 
youth groups and examine their characteristics. 


There is the “natural” or friendship group. Its members “hang 
around” mostly, talk a lot and occasionally become involved in shared 
activities. This group has a gathering spot which may be a street corner, 
pool room or restaurant. The group strength lies in the psychic relation- 
ship bond of its members. Although members may be good friends this 
is not always a cohesive group. 


Another peer group is the “club” which is organized around some 
common interest of its members. This interest may be academic, cultural, 
athletic or social. There are two characteristics which distinguish the 
club from the natural group. These are the common interest activities of 
its members and the use of some community facility in which to carry 
out its program. Neither of these two groups as such is likely to become 
involved in delinquency activities. 


A third type is the “conflict group”. It may have developed initially 
as either a natural or club association or from some combination of 
both these peer groups. But, either due to considerations of protection 
or aggression, it has become involved in conflict with other groups and 
the law. The group in conflict engages itself in many socially unaccept- 
able activities and these may be of an individual or gang nature. In 
fact this is the “anti-social gang” about which we hear so much. Perhaps 
the characteristic which most distinguishes the conflict group from the 
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natural group and the club group is its value system which is out of step 
with the generally accepted values of our society. Youth in conflict 
reject these standards because they were not taught to live by them and as 
a result have not measured up to them. 


A fourth type of youth group is the gang which is completely delin- 
quent in purpose. Its membership, which is usually small, is actually 
comprised of potential criminals. Nearly all its members carry weapons. 
Some of them are emotionally disturbed and dangerous youth. Usually 
this gang has some kind of affiliation or connection with underworld 
characters. Fortunately, such gangs are exceptional and are not known 
to exist in Ottawa. Whether they exist in any Canadian cities, I do not 
know. 


The foregoing are, of course, over-simplified descriptions of four 
principal types of youth groups and gangs. Actually, many such groups 
have characteristics in common with and different from each other. This 
makes clear cut distinction among them frequently difficult and sometimes 
almost impossible. It also means that, in reality, there are many more 
youth group types than the four mentioned here as main ones. How- 
ever, for the purpose of this report I shall restrict my interest and discus- 
sion to the “anti-social youth gang”. Let me describe its membership and 
activities. 


Anti-Social Gangs 


The adolescent who belongs to an anti-social gang is not entirely 
unlike his contemporaries who belong to more socially acceptable peer 
groups. He is experiencing drastic physical and psychological growth and 
change. He strives for release from parental and adult control. His 
desire for emancipation and independence is intense. At the same time 
he seeks insulation from the adult world. Like other adolescents he 
derives much satisfaction from belonging to and being accepted by others 
in his own age group. The gang provides him with a-sense of security 
and enables him to establish an identity for himself which he cannot 
achieve in the community at large. It teaches him something about 
loyalty to fellow gang members, it allows him the opportunity to take 
some responsibility and, very important, it gives him much needed status. 


The gang helps him to partly resolve the personal conflict caused by his © 


desire for independence and the knowledge that he is not yet ready to 
stand alone and compete for position in the adult world. 


But members of anti-social gangs are different, in many respects, 
from their peers who belong to natural and club groups. To examine 
these differences one must describe those anti-social youth who frequently 
join this type of gang. 
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He or she (girls also belong to gangs) is between 13 and 19 years 
of age, frequently a school drop-out, generally lacking academic or 
vocational skills, either unemployed or intermittently employed. Many 
have been in juvenile or magistrate’s court and some have spent time 
either in training school or reformatory. The parents are or have been 
usually disorganized, negligent and irresponsible. Because of unpleasant 
family conditions he spends most of his time away from home. He does 
not belong to a YMCA, Boys’ Club or church group. Nor is it likely that 
he has ever been a Boy Scout. He is described and thinks of himself 
as a “misfit”. It is not surprising that he has a chip on his shoulder, is 
often aggressive and rebellious. He gets his “kicks” from exciting, danger- 
ous, illegal and immoral behaviour. 


The adult picture of the anti-social youth is badly distorted. This 
is because most adults see him only from a distance. Up close one finds 
that he is human and that he often has serious thoughts about life. He 
can be very sensitive. At times he admits to being confused about his 
feelings, attitudes and conduct. Most of his life has been disrupted and 
unhappy. He really feels unwanted and unimportant. He sometimes 
realizes that he lacks ordinary character strengths. His self-image is 
frequently as deformed as the long range adult concept of him. He lacks 


ego strength and is very suspicious of any adult who shows a healthy 
interest in his well-being. 


Such youth are present in all Canadian cities and Ottawa is no 
exception. They have an almost neurotic need for the gang attachment 
which differs from the needs of normal youth for peer group associations. 
Because of their anti-social traits the gang exerts a far greater influence 
on them than the club or natural group does on its members. They are 
not well integrated into society generally. They are in a sense on the 
outside looking in. The gang is their refuge. It is the place from which 
they can strike out against society and then withdraw again into the 
security it affords. 


The anti-social gang can become a society unto itself. The adults 
upon whom these youth model their conduct are often undesirable 
characters. Their attitudes towards law is one of disrespect and con- 
tempt. In a few cities they are regarded as a special class of young 
people requiring special attention by youth serving agencies. They are, 
in fact, just one more manifestation of serious social problems in our 
communities. 


The anti-social gang is a realistic cultural phenomenon in most cities 
and as such it exerts a real influence on teenage attitudes, values and 
standards of behaviour. Although this gang is not organized for the pur- 
pose of delinquent activities, serious offences are committed by some of 
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its members, either singly or as a group. These acts which are not 
necessarily a requisite of membership are motivated by a rebellion against 
authority, a desire for feelings of prowess, to impress others or merely to 
gratify an impulse. 


Qualifications of gang leaders vary from group to group. In one 
gang the leader may be the person who supplies gang members with the 
most “kicks” and this frequently calls for daredevil and unlawful acts 
such as speeding, drinking and stealing. In another gang the leader may 
be older and a paternal figure to his associates. Other leadership qualities 
are an active imagination, intelligence and organization ability. Contrary 
to general belief, the gang leader is seldom the youth who is strongest 
physically, the most conniving or scheming member of the gang. 


Community Approaches to Youth Gangs 


Several methods have been tested, mostly in American cities during 
the past ten years, in working with youth gangs. Kindly or well-inten- 
tioned police officers have been assigned to develop athletic programs 
for these youth. Muscular plain clothes men have been instructed to 
“muss them up”, disperse and “keep them on the move”. There have 
been sporadic efforts by civic groups to “break up the gangs” and such 
highly individuated prescriptions as a ban on leather jackets and side- 
burns. And social group workers have been hired to go into the street 
and work directly with these anti-social youth. So far, the last method, 
employed by numerous “unreached youth” projects in the United States, 
is the only one that enjoys any degree of recorded success. Such projects 
have been started in New York (1948), Cleveland (1954), Boston (1954), 
Chicago (1957), Chicago Hyde Park (1958), Syracuse (1957), Min- 
neapolis (1955), Baltimore and Los Angeles. 


These programs were all initiated for the same reasons: recreation 
agencies, public and private, were not able to cope with, let alone help, 


problem youth; the restrictions imposed by building-centered and mass- | 
participation youth programs were too severe for the non-comformist | 
youth; these troublemakers were ordered off the playground, refused | 
admission to church activities, and expelled from the recreation centre; | 


social agencies were not offering a “reaching out” service to these youth 
or their families who needed, but resisted, help; the “break-up the gang” 
and similar repressive measures were out-dated and served no construc- 
tive purpose; communities only demonstrated artificial concern when 
serious trouble occurred and these youth appeared in court; seldom was 
this concern real or lasting; finally, because there was conviction on the 
part of a few people that effective work could be done with these un- 
reached youth in the gang setting. 
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By unreached youth we do not mean young people who are always 
not affiliated with any community organization. Actually many of these 
youth are known as individuals to social workers, probation officers, 
recreation supervisors, and even church leaders. Seldom, however, are 
their attitudes and behaviour much affected by these affiliations. The 
gang itself is the one force which exerts far greater influence on the 
manners and morals of its members than any other community institution, 
including the family. But there is no apparent recognition of that fact 
in this country otherwise more “reaching out” projects to unreached youth 
and anti-social teenage gangs would be in operation across Canada. 


Purpose 

The purpose of such a project would be to provide a highly skilled 
service to youth groups or gangs whose members are so anti-social that 
they will not or cannot associate themselves with established community 
agencies. A “gang worker” can serve as a bridge between members 
of anti-social youth groups and community institutions which reject 
them because they are aggressive and unmanageable. Such a person 
can enter the orbit of the gang which, as a rule, is impervious to outside 
influence. Anti-social and delinquent youth groups can be reached and 
will respond favourably to the understanding, interest and right kind of 
adult leadership. Such a person can help these youth to achieve the 
recognition and status they so strongly seek. And he can transform 
group attitudes and thereby influence individual behaviour. These are 
facts that other communities have already demonstrated beyond question. 


Objectives 


In formulating a plan for an “unreached youth” project certain con- 
siderations must be kept uppermost in mind. This is a highly specialized 
service and would be intended only to supplement existing youth services. 
Because of group loyalties one person can only work with one gang at 
a time. He would provide members of his group with matured adult 
guidance and supervision; give them an opportunity to work out their 
personal problems and conflicts; and endeavour to divert their energy 
and aggressivity into socially acceptable activities and pursuits. These 
are no simple tasks. They can only be entrusted to a properly trained 
and highly skilled person. 


Personnel 

The supervisor of this project should be a social worker, preferably 
with group work training and experience. Part-time personnel should 
hold a Bachelor of Arts, and employment preference will be shown to 
those contemplating a professional career in social work. They must be 
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emotionally matured and at ease with teenagers. They must also have 
some awareness of and sympathy for lower class community values. 

The supervisor’s job will be full time. The number of part-time 
people required will depend on the number of gangs selected by the 
supervisor for service. No group will be selected that does not need 
this specialized kind of help or that can be served by the existing pro- 
grams of youth agencies. The part-time help will be responsible to the 
supervisor who in turn, will be responsible to the director of the youth 
services bureau. 


A capable detached worker in this kind of job is not “one of the 
boys”. He must adhere to personal and professional values. He is a 
leader, not just a friend. He must establish good liaison with and make 
extensive use of the police, juvenile court, social and recreational 
agencies. He will be greatly dependent on their co-operation and sup- 
port. He must do all these things and still gain the confidence and hold 
the respect of gang members. In brief, full or part-time persons engaged 
in this work must have exceptional qualifications because upon the de- 
tached worker himself will depend the success of this undertaking. 


The plan should not be an overly ambitious one at the outset. By 
this we mean that only one person, the supervisor, should be engaged 
initially. He would start working with one group himself. He would be 
responsible for determining which groups should be serviced and for 
selecting part-time personnel as they are needed. 


Questions 

Why should this project operate under the direction of the youth 
services bureau instead of being a special project of the YMCA, the 
Boys’ Club or some other community organization? And why should 
part-time help be considered? Is it not a full-time job to work with a 
youth gang? To answer these questions we must draw upon the experi- 
ences of other communities. 


In New York, where work is done with “fighting” gangs and “anti- 
social” gangs the Youth Board employs 130 full-time people for this 
work. Formerly, they encouraged individual youth agencies to extend 
their services and incorporate a reaching-out program. This approach 
did not prove successful. Some agencies used this as a means of recruiting 
youth to participate in their own programs. No two agencies were doing 
the same kind of job. There was no co-ordination to the project as a 
whole, and there was no technical supervision. As a result the project 
proved weak and ineffective and it was necessary to put the whole opera- 
tion under one central body. The Youth Board was a natural setting 
for this work because it had a far greater interest and stake in delinquency 
control and prevention than any other agency. 
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This is not a 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. job. A “gang worker” is needed most 
between 8 p.m. and 11:30 p.m. or later, and especially on Friday and 
Saturday nights. Since part-time help has proven successful elsewhere 
and is less costly to operate we recommend a part-time program under 
full-time supervision. 


Research 


A project of this nature should come under systematic research from 
the beginning. Successes and failures should be documented regularly and 
carefully studied. Objective analysis is an instrument of efficiency and 
without continuous assessment there can be no clear understanding of 
the benefits of such a “detached-worker” project. Both the Psychology 
Department at Carleton University and the Sociology Department at St. 
Patrick’s College, have expressed interest in this field of work from a 
research point of view. Compilation of recorded information about the 
specific problems encountered, the techniques employed and the observ- 
able results of the project, is imperative. 


Conclusion 


We do not suggest that a social worker, detached from an office and 
working with anti-social youth in their own habitat, will completely solve 
any community’s delinquency problem. But we dare say that the in- 
fluence of one such person on a youth gang is likely to be far greater 
than the combined influences of any community’s so-called character 
building agencies. Besides it has been authoritatively stated that of all 
the methods directed to delinquency prevention and control, the “reach- 
ing out to anti-social” youth approach holds the most promise of success. 
And of course it is much less expensive than correctional services, i.e. 
police, courts, probation, training school and parole. 


Anti-social youth reject the standards of morality and social be- 
haviour adhered to by the rest of our society. They are truly “hard to 
reach” as individuals and “unreached” as gangs. They personify a prob- 
lem about which society is very articulate but most inert. They offer a 
tremendous challenge to youth serving organizations. A challenge which 
few of us have faced up to or accepted to date. 


To successfully cope with the anti-social behaviour of youth a 
community requires a saturation of delinquency control and prevention 
services. We must be prepared to experiment with a variety of fresh, 
imaginative and vigorous techniques and approaches. An “unreached 
youth” project is but one of these. 
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Judicial and Welfare Aspects 
Of the Family Court 


H. C. ARRELL 

Judge, 

Juvenile and Family Courts of the 
County of Wentworth, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


While family courts provide a special social approach to certain 
family problems whereby various legal matters relating to the family are 
centralized in one court, it is necessary to keep in mind that the family 
court is essentially a court and is in no respect a quasi social agency. 
This court, like all courts in our country, is essentially for the protection 
of the rights, liberties and property of the individual and the court depends 
entirely on the various statutes under which it operates for its authority 
and power. However, there have been some radical changes in the 
philosophy developed in such courts. For instance, in the matter of 
juveniles, the underlying purpose is to remove child offenders from the 
ordinary criminal courts to courts which are specially adapted for dealing 
with children on a social treatment, rather than on a penal, basis. The 
idea that people are different is the very foundation of the philosophy 
represented by such a court and is commonly referred to as personalized 
or individualized justice. 

While the procedure of family courts is not nearly as technical nor 
as formal as in other courts, procedure must be in keeping with that 
of a court—namely proper presentation of evidence, adherence to the 
rules of evidence, a full opportunity for all interested parties to be heard, 
to call witnesses and to examine and cross-examine such witnesses, and 
in every respect the facts must be first established before opinions and 
recommendations may be received. 


The primary emphasis in the work of the family court should be 
directed towards the preservation and, where necessary, development 
of strong, wholesome family life. The court must have sufficient qualified 
staff to provide the services required to mediate in family disputes and 
work towards an adjustment in family problems, and the rehabilitation 
of individual members of the family. However, when this fails, then the 
court must clarify the financial responsibility for the support of deserted 
wives and children. 


Court status has a direct relationship to structure. Individuals and 
groups concerned with the legal processing of family problems believe 
that a court having jurisdiction over family cases should have status 
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commanding the respect of the legal profession, of other persons coming 
before it, and of the community generally. Unfortunately, these courts in 
Canada have been given the status of inferior courts and often are presided 
over by a judge untrained in the law. Effective operation of such a 
specialized court means the use of specialized services—social, medical, 
psychiatric and psychological. Without such services, it is a specialized 
court in name only. 


A sound system of investigation is af the utmost value, since what 
is best for the family as a whole must be considered, without ignoring 
the rights and interests of family members and the protection of society. 
The social study is a significant component of the work of the family 
court and with the rapid growth of social legislation social studies and 
reports are almost mandatory. 


Co-operative relationships among the court, police authorities, social 
service, health and welfare agencies and institutions within the com- 
munity are essential to effective functioning. Among the areas needing 
special attention are those involving marriage counselling and neglect 
situations. Family courts should assist in using community resources 
instead of setting up duplicating ones or those which more appropriately 
belong elsewhere. 


If we assume, and it would not seem to be an established fact, that 
the personality and character of a child are formed almost entirely by 
the home environment, then such family matters of desertion, non-sup- 
port, internal family conflict, divorce and so on, are really parts of the 
same picture as delinquency and neglect. This being so, then, it would 
seem logical that one court in our judicial system should deal with all 
such matters. Yet, at the present time in Ontario several courts may deal 
with the same child. 


It has frequently been said that a court is only as good as the judge 
who presides over it. This is particularly true of the family court in 
which discretion and understanding of the judge play an even more 
important role than is true of other courts. While good legal training is, 
no doubt, desirable for this position, it provides only a part of the 
equipment needed by a family court judge. He must have a profound 
and unshakable belief in the worth and dignity of every human being, of 
the possibility of progress and improvement and that there is both good 
and evil in all of us. He should have the ability and humility to use the 


special skills of professional people trained in a field different from his 
own. 


However, the real key to any program aimed at helping poorly 
adjusted individuals to find a way of life more satisfying to themselves 
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and less damaging to the community, is the caseworker. Not only must 
he have certain acquired skills and understanding in working with people, 
but he should also be an unusually mature and well adjusted person 
himself. In addition to the rignt:kind of personality for this work, he 
should have the proper academic training and experience. 


There are many advantages in an arrangement whereby the province 
rather than the municipality should bear the expense of the court. 
Primarily, provincial financing would provide for complete coverage of 
any province with some standardization of accommodation, salaries and 
personnel. Further, the provinces have established a precedent by paying 
the major share of the expenses of other courts. The physical structure, 
too, must be both functional and dignified and not located in some 
obsolete or abandoned structure which is available because it is owned 
by the municipality. Finally, complete financing by the province, at 
least in the first instance, would make possible the appointment of more 
full-time adequately paid judges who could, where necessary, travel from 
place to place without being confined or restricted by county or other 
municipal boundaries. 


In addition to the suggestions made for changes and improvements 
in the status and personnel of the courts, I personally would like to see 
some legislative changes in the statutes with which we deal. Of necessity, 
this is confined largely to Ontario but I am advised that the same com- 
ments are, in general, applicable to legislation in other provinces. 


On the question of dependency, it would seem only logical, since 
this is in effect social legislation, that under certain conditions a child 
should be supported by his parents after the age of sixteen years. There 
are two main situations where this is applicable: 


(a) Where the child is physically or mentally disabled and unable 
to provide himself with the necessaries of life. Perhaps under 
such circumstances a parent should be liable for the support of 
this child until he is twenty-one years of age. 

(b) A child over sixteen years of age who is still a dependent. This 
would cover such cases as a child who continues at school after 
the age of sixteen or takes technical or apprenticeship training of 
some kind and is unable to maintain himself. The suggestion 
is put forward that the court should have discretion in deter- 
mining when a child under these circumstances is classed as a 
dependent up to eighteen years of age. 


In determining whether or not a wife has been deserted, it is my 
opinion the grounds which would justify her in leaving her husband 
should be broadened to include something more than the usual three 
grounds of cruelty, neglect or adultery. One of the provinces now has 
a provision that a wife, under other circumstances, and particularly where 
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the husband has been adjudged an habitual drunkard, is justified in 
leaving him or in remaining with him and is still entitled to maintenance 
and support for herself and/or her children. Coupled with this would be 
a broadening of the definition of “cruelty” to include conduct which 
renders the home an unfit place either for the wife or child. 


It would seem to be generally accepted that the family court should 
have exclusive jurisdiction in proceedings concerning either delinquency 
by a child or neglect of a child. 


It is suggested that a family court should have exclusive jurisdiction 
in matters of custody and that those who might make application for 
custody be not limited merely to the father or mother of the child. 
Perhaps this should be subject to the right of either party to iffitiate pro- 
ceedings in another court or to move such proceedings into another court, 
and particularly where this is coupled with some matrimonial litigation, 
such as divorce or annulment. 


Proceedings for support and determination of paternity of a child 
born out of wedlock is usually within the jurisdiction of the family 
court and should so remain. 


In the matter of adoption there is little uniformity in Canada. In 
some provinces and in most of the states in the United States this is 
handled by the family court or the domestic relations court. The objec- 
tion to this that has been raised in the past is that the rights of the child 
as to inheritance and other property rights are often of importance. How- 
ever, these would seem to be secondary to the original consideration, 
namely, whether the adoptive parents can provide the best home for the 
child in question; and in any event there would seem to be no reason 
the monetary rights of the child would not be as carefully and adequately 
considered by this court as by any other. 


Another matter which would logically fit into this same category is 
that of judicial consent to the marriage, employment or enlistment of 
an infant when such consent is required by law. 


In the matter of laying complaints in a case of desertion, it would 
seem only proper that the application could be made either by the person 
who is deserted or destitute or by a representative of the municipality 
responsible for the maintenance of such person. This would have par- 
ticular reference to municipal welfare departments where the deserted 
wife and children are obtaining public assistance or by a representative of 
the municipality where the dependent person is in a hospital or home 
for the aged and infirm; and would be equally applicable to cases where 
parents are not being maintained by their children. 
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It is suggested that in such proceedings the order for maintenance 
in all cases should clearly state to whom the money so ordered is pay- 
able. Where the wife and children are being maintained in whole or in 
part by public assistance, then in most cases the money received from the 
husband and father should be payable to the welfare department in order 
that the dependent wife and children can continue to maintain the fixed 
amount of welfare assistance and to overcome the necessity of varying 
the amount of welfare when the amount of maintenance has not been 
paid in full. This would also place the onus for bringing to the attention 
of the court payments which are in arrears by the public welfare depart- 
ment rather than by the dependent wife or parent. 


A very obvious lack in the staff of most family courts is a legal 
advisor. Generally speaking, there is no representative of the crown 
attorney present at the court hearings nor is any such person available to 
advise the police, court staff or applicants. Certainly, this should not 
be done by the judge of the court who is likely eventually to hear the 
matter under discussion. 


There is also considerable discussion as to the ages of children who 
are brought into court as delinquents. Under the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act, the Governor in Council may proclaim in any province that a child 
means any boy or girl apparently or actually under the age of eighteen 
years. However, in many of the provinces, this means a boy or a girl 
under the age of sixteen years. Yet, the group between sixteen and 
eighteen are legally children in almost every respect except responsibility 
for offences against the law. They are not permitted to marry without 
parental consent; they cannot vote; the types of employment in which 
they may engage are legally limited; they cannot join the armed forces 
nor are they permitted to consume beverage alcohol. Yet, if one of them 
steals a car or takes an object from a store without paying for it, he 
immediately becomes an adult. He is subject to the same processes of 
arrest, jailed detention, interrogation, trial and liability to penitentiary 
commitment as a true adult. Most of such youngsters need help, not 
condemnation, and they cannot get it through a process of criminal 
prosecution in an adult criminal court. 


I am well aware of the many objections to these proposals and I 
fully realize that most family courts are not capable of handling this 
additional large group of adolescents. Nor are our present training 
school facilities adequate for this older age group. All these things could 
be overcome if the principle were accepted that treatment rather than 
punishment, and individualized treatment at that, is the only answer to 
effecting changes in the behavioural pattern of such children. 
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The Apostolate of Prison Work 


Most Rev. Francis A. Marrocco, D.D. 
Roman Catholic 
Auxiliary Bishop of Toronto 


The title I have chosen for my talk, as that title appears in the 
Congress program, might cause you to think I consider the apostolate of 
a prison chaplain to be essentially different from that of a priest in a 
parish or in other fietds. I shall dispel any confusion on this point 
immediately. I quote Our Lord’s commission to the priesthood of every 
age: “All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature—and 
behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the world”. 


Knowing that truly humble men would always find this commission 
overwhelming, Christ sandwiched the commission between two very extra- 
ordinary and enlightening statements. The first prevents candidates for 
the mission from being frightened at the prospect of weaklings like them- 
selves attempting such a mission. The power need not be in man, because 
it is in Christ. The second statement of Christ prevents men from 
measuring the scope of the mission they _ to accomplish against a 
yardstick or towards a deadline. Christ will be working through them 
and, when they are gone, through their successors, right through all the 
ages. The amount He does through any one priest is His decision, not 
that of the priest; the deadline is the end of time, not the lifetime of the 
priest. 


And what does Christ wish to do through all those whom He makes 
sharers in His priesthood? “To preach the Gospel to every creature”, 
He tells us. Every creature means the homeless tramp and the big tycoon, 
the innocent child and the sin ridden old man, the illiterate hoodlum and 
the brilliant scholar, the man of faith and the mocking sceptic, the fellow 
next door and the coloured man in Africa, those who keep the law and 
are free, and those who break the law and are in prison. The Psalmist 
did not tell any of them they could not make these words their own, 
“Lord, Thou hast proved me, and known me; Thou has known my sitting 
down and my rising up; Thou hast understood my thoughts afar off; my 
path and my love Thou has searched out; and Thou hast foreseen all my 
ways; Thou hast known all things, the last and those of old; Thou hast 
formed me and laid Thy hand upon me. If I take my wings early in the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost part of the sea; even there also shall 
Thy hand lead me and Thy right hand shall hold me”. 
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So what is the mission of a chaplain to the delinquent and the 
criminal? To instruct him in the Gospel of Christ and to bring him the 
individual, personal love of Christ. And that Gospel must not be a 
lesson in merely avoiding crime and sin, but the same Gospel that Christ 
laid down for all, “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect”. 
By doing less we might give the impression of discrimination, that a man 
who has erred is no longer worthy of the secrets of Christ or is now 
doomed to the lower rungs of sanctity and salvation. 


Here I pause to emphasize an important point. In talking about what 
Christ wishes to accomplish through the prison chaplain, I insist He wants 
to save and not just humanize the delinquent and the criminal. There are 
some who would blunt the Gospel message, postpone the teaching of the 
tull requirements of the ten Commandments, ask people to be respectable 
before asking them to be saintly. Such people maintain that even Our 
Lord was part of an evolution of reform; that John the Baptist preceded 
Him with a period of humanizing the people in order to prepare them for 
the full Gospel of Christ. But this is really not so. John came preaching 
total abandonment of evil ways, not partial reform. He urged total 
conformity with the will of God and the grace of God. John may have 


been a voice “crying in the wilderness”, but he was a voice crying “all-out 
love of God” just the same. 


I pause also to emphasize a second point. By all I have said I am 
not suggesting there is not room for prudence, for gradual instruction, 
for tactful influence in dealing with those who are bereft of a sense of 
values and reliability, who are hardened in sin and crime. I realize that 
men who have gone astray are often the victims of mistakes on the part 
of others, and are the victims of behaviour patterns and social cir- 
cumstances. But just as organized recreation is not the whole answer 
to original sin, as some people think, so the humanitarian approach is 
not the whole answer in criminal reform. There is original sin, there is 
the opportunism of the devil to contend with in every delinquent. Such 
a man is made most human when he is brought nearest to God. The sinful 
ways for which we are morally responsible are best changed by working at 
virtue and letting sin wither naturally. So, too, the ways which are only 
materially sinful, which are rightly called weaknesses rather than sins, 
are best changed by giving Christ, more than man, the opportunity to help 
dethrone evil tendencies. In other words, the chaplain’s aim is to sanctify, 
knowing this is the best way to genuinely humanize anyone. I agree that 
delinquents and criminals must learn to trust the chaplain and consider 
him a friend, but long after they leave an institution of correction and 
its chaplain, their rehabilitation will continue and be completed only if 
they have learned to trust Christ and make Him their friend. They must 
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have learned that it was Christ they found in the chaplain, Christ’s under- 
standing, Christ’s wisdom, Christ’s love. This made the chaplain worthy 
of trust, this made him a friend to cherish. They must have learned that 
out in the tenements, the dark alleys, the hang-outs, Christ is there too, 
ready to strengthen, to effect ostracism and ridicule, to provide compan- 
ionship and friendship. Otherwise, if the chaplain is the only image of 
inspiration, trust and friendship the delinquent acquires, it will evaporate 
all too quickly. 


I move now to an outline or sketch of the image I believe Christ 
wishes the chaplain to make of himself, in order that delinquent men and 
women may find in him the doorway to Christian rehabilitation. First of 
all the chaplain must aim at carrying on a direct apostolate. What do I 
mean by that? Well, Christ attracted people to Him for two reasons; 
first, because He never disillusioned them. He urged them to “Seek 
first the Kingdom of God” and He was the first to practise this injunction. 
They on no occasion found Him acting as though physical, material and 
worldly affairs were more important. As a result, even if He looked after 
them by a miracle in the physical or material order, giving them sight or 
feeding them, it was only after He had impressed them as their one source 
of spiritual and moral healing. So this is the first work of the chaplain 
who is truly Christ. His approach to men is characterized by the 
supremacy of the spiritual, above all in his own personal conduct. 


The second attractive feature of Christ was His face-to-face, personal 
contact with those He wished to influence and redeem. Our Lord knew 
that when He asked a man to give up sin, to walk a straight and narrow 
path, He was asking that man to make a serious and complete break with 
an old way of life, in order to be born and to enter into a new and better 
life. How to ask for the break, how to inspire that birth, would vary 
with the person being asked. The apostles are one kind of man. The 
woman found in adultery is another. The woman at the well is another. 
The money-changers in the temple are another. The term pastoral 
psychology may have been unknown in Christ’s time, but we may assume 
the practice of it was part of Our Lord’s direct, intimate contact with 
those He was leading into a new life. Our Lord would know and practise 
pastoral psychology because, contrary to our surmise, people were the 
same then as now. He met people in an emotional turmoil; burdened with 
conflicting impulses; given to easy irritation and tantrums of self-pity 
and hostility; filled with resentment and bitterness against authority; dis- 
traught with suspicions of snobbery and conniving against them; the 
shiftless and sponging type; the belligerent and vicious type. Christ may 
have addressed people as they stood in a crowd. He may have hoped a 
message or a scroll would reach their ears and eyes, but there were some 
people He knew must be contacted personally. Why? Because if He was 
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going to help them make a break with old ways, urge them to have more 


faith, or hope, or courage, or willpower, He had to know them and they 
had to know Him personally. 


That is what pastoral psychology implies—to know the individual 
man, his background, his motivation, his fears and his tendencies, his 
good points, his potentialities. Christ did this in person when He was 
in the world; He must do it through His Chaplains now that He is in 
Heaven. The Chaplain who cannot throw away the single mould and 
the general categories in dealing with delinquents, and cannot create the 
direct, personal bridge with a delinquent, can only urge a change of ways, 
offer a promise of his prayers, and hope things will turn out. Even many 
years of experience will not necessarily change this. A chaplain may just 
be repeating for years what he experienced at the beginning. He might 
not just have left a person unchanged, he could have made him worse. 
What am I coming to? Just this: every chaplain, full-time or part-time, 
should receive training in pastoral psychology. If he cannot get it by 
attendance at a qualified institution and a specialized course, he should get 
it by short courses, at the feet of experts and by personal study. This 
may require sacrifice, but if it is the difference between being the whole 
Christ and the partial Christ, between being a complete chaplain and a 
partial chaplain, it is worth doing. Even to avoid personal discouragement 
and frustration it is worth the sacrifice. In addition, even the chaplain who 
is properly equipped must use his pastoral psychology in a direct, personal 
communication with those in his care. Sermons are not enough, news- 
sheets are inadequate, broadcasts are unsatisfying, conferences are only a 
beginning. The real penetration of his charges, the full unloosing of 
Christ’s influence comes with direct, soul-to-soul contact. It is in soul- 
to-soul acquaintance with those in turmoil, those with uncontrolled 
impulses, the hostile, the resentful, the shiftless and the vicious that a 
pastoral psychologist comes to grips with the very being of a prisoner. 
It is in soul-to-soul application of the full Gospel of Christ that a chaplain 
may hope to perform miracles of rehabilitation and sanctification. 


Determined to carry on the direct apostolate in the name of Christ 
and in the place of Christ, the chaplain has one other characteristic to 
develop in his apostolate. It is the willingness to carry the Cross and be 
crucified upon it. Indeed, the apostolate of prison work has more of the 
Cross in it than many other forms of priestly work. Hardship was the 
lot of Christ and part of His suffering, long before the wood of the Cross 
touched His shoulders. Though religious authorities were in admiration 
of His doctrinal competence at the age of twelve, they discounted and 
opposed Him at the age of thirty. The friendship of the Apostles consoled 
Him no end in these circumstances. The priest in parish work finds great 
consolation in sharing his aspirations, his problems and his frustrations 
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with other priests in the diocese. There is a danger that prison chaplains 
have little opportunity for this type of consoling exchange with fellow- 
priests, largely because the nature of their work is unknown to most priests. 


Our Lord’s friends had their own homes or the homes of relatives 
as a haven of rest and encouragement. He Himself found the home of 
Lazarus, Mary and Martha a most congenial haven to enjoy from time 
to time. The priest in parish work enjoys many a moment of relaxation 
with devoted and loyal parishioners, occasions when he is made to feel 
the parish is one big family of which he is the father. It is doubtful that 
prison chaplains enjoy much of a family atmosphere, or any sense of being 


part of a community in which the primary bond is love of God and love 
of the brethren. 


As Our Lord hung upon the Cross many words and actions of those 
around the Cross must have made His sacrifice seem a most thankless act 
of love to be offering for such ungrateful people. But there was a Good 
Thief on one side of Him, and there was a Centurion to whom Christ’s 
conduct on the Cross was a sign of divinity. The priest in a parish has 
many a duty, the performance of which leaves him with a sense of 
futility, a suspicion of the ingratitude of men. But then a marriage is 
saved, a family is re-united, the school children present a Spiritual 
Bouquet, or some other incident will dispel the clouds and let the sun 
into his relationship with the parish. I suppose the prison chaplain 
also has his moments of satisfaction, but in nature and number they will 
not compare with those of the parish priest. For the most part his destiny 
is cross-bearing and even crucifixion. It is essential that his attitude be 
that of Christ Himself. Our Lord offered men His Passion and Death as 
the very proof of His infinite love and mercy, as the guarantee of their 
eternal redemption and happiness. The prison chaplain must inspire 
reverence and confidence, and his own maturity and supernatural strength 
are essential to such inspiration. The prison chaplain must give tangible 
proof that men can rise above human weakness and achieve moral 
integrity. It is precisely his own courage and serenity in the face of 
isolation from other priests, in spite of lacking a real spiritual family, 
and in the midst of un-requited toil, that makes him and his teachings 
a haven of strength to the weak. It is his own consistency and devotion 


that make his exhortations and directives a guarantee of hope to the 
hopeless. 


Having said all I have to the chaplains, may I say a word to those 
who are not in this work. It is our duty to stand in admiration of this 
apostolate, graced by Our Lord Himself with nomination as one of the 
great works of mercy. It behooves us to do what we can to alleviate the 


isolation of those assigned to the work and to assure them of our daily 
intercession on their behalf. 
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The Chaplain as an Integral 


Part of the Correctional Team 


Rev. HAROLD B. NEAL 
Resident Chaplain 
Ontario Reformatory 
Millbrook, Ontario 


The full time chaplain today is an integral part of the correctional 
team consisting of a warden or superintendent, the medical practitioners, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, parole and rehabilitation 
officers, industrial and recreational supervisors, as well as the security 
officers. His position is best described as one of unassuming independence, 
motivated by an earnest desire to understand both the officials and the 
prisoners. He expresses his understanding and good will as the realization 
of moral and religious principles require, in a deep sense of humility, self- 
discipline and tact. 


There is dignity and value in human personality. This must be one 
of the basic pillars of understanding for the correctional team in any real 
effort at reformation. The first step to be taken in any rehabilitation of 
the offender is to help him regain a basic sense of the purpose of life. 
This is felt to be the primary duty and obligation of the chaplain. 


The chaplain, however, cannot do this by himself. This, as I have 
said can only be done if he is an integral part of the correctional team. 


The functions of the institutional chaplain should include the follow- 
ing activities: 


1. Worship Services 


To meet the needs of the inmate requires careful preparatory work 
by the chaplain. To this must be added, as a fundamental requisite, 
adequate chapel buildings. 


2. Religious Instruction 


To enable the men and women to make moral and spiritual advance- 
ment, the religious instructional program should have the same facilities 
and the same opportunities that the institution provides for secular train- 
ing. This would require individual instruction and other religious 
activities which would include Bible study and discussion groups. 
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3. Reception of Sacraments 


To provide adequate religious development, inmates must have an 
opportunity to receive the sacraments regularly. This requires the use of 
the sanctuary whenever needed, and all the other facilities necessary to 
carry out the ceremonies in a dignified and impressive manner. 
4. Holy Days and Other Special Occasions 

The religious program in the institution should attempt to make the 
most of the rich traditions of the church. This involves the proper 
emphasis on the holy days of the church year. Such emphasis bridges 
the gap between the institutional experience and the religious observances 
to which the men and women return. This requires a chapel where 
symbolism and religious significance are continually present and obvious. 


5. Religious and Sacred Music 


As in the normal church service, the institutional chapel should 


provide, wherever possible, for a choir and other means of musical 
appreciation. 


6. Miscellaneous Religious Activities 


In addition to the above activities, an adequate religious program 
will include numerous other facets, such as religious films, religious leaflets 
and booklets, and devotional periods. 


7. Religious Counselling 


The chaplain may, with selected help from the ministers of the 


community, carry on an expanded program of counselling, involving 
many inmates of the institution. 


To qualify for this highly specialized field, the chaplain should possess 
certain qualifications: 


Patience in dealing with inmates and emotionally disturbed person- 
alities, firmness in maintaining the proper relationship, emotional stability, 


neat personal appearance, good judgment, initiative and zeal, and willing- 
ness to live and work at a correctional institution. 


The functions of the institutional chaplain should include conducting 
religious services, sacramental ministry, religious teaching and instruction, 
counselling and visitations. 


The chaplain is in a position to perform an interpretive ministry to 
the community. The best rehabilitative efforts will fall short of the mark 
if there is not, within the community to which the inmate is being 
released, at least some understanding of the meaning of custody and parole. 
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Moreover, it is the chaplain’s great privilege to meet the parents, 
wives and friends of the inmate when they come to visit. The chaplain 
should emphasize that, in spite of past difficulties, the inmate’s only hope 
of successful rehabilitation comes from the maintenance of the family 
relationships. There are many cases in the course of the inmate’s prison 
life, when the chaplain will find it necessary to write to the inmate’s 
family, and to receive letters from them as well. 


The institutional chaplain should be one who has: 

(a) Ordination and who is duly credited by, and is in good standing 
with, his ecclesiastical body. 

(b) College and theological degrees. 

(c) Ecclesiastical endorsement. 

(d) Experience in parish ministry. 

(e) Had supervised clinical pastoral training. 

(f) The personal qualities, equal to the task. 


Government interest and support in the training of chaplains and 
prospective chaplains is becoming recognized in the United States. It is 
possible that the courses of instruction for in-service personnel, recently 
instituted by our federal government, may prove to be a first step in this 
direction in this country. There is great need for such assistance. 
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The Impact of Parole Upon the Family 


PATRICK DEEHY 
John Howard Society of Quebec, Inc. 


Parole is a psycho-social situation which has come into being as a 
result of decisions taken by the inmate and by an authority group. It is 
in a sense a contract between two parties although it is something of a 
one-sided contract in that it lays down more in the way of obligations for 
the parolee than for the paroling authority and is in essence merely a 
changing of venue for the serving of a sentence. The parolee is not a 
completely free man. This contractual element in parole and the relative 
restriction of freedom, no matter how small, becomes of great importance 
when we consider the picture in relation to the family as a whole. 


In order to obtain a sense of perspective it is necessary to look at 
the place of parole in the chain of events following the delinquent act— 
beginning with the criminal act itself. This may or may not have come 
as a surprise. There may have been many such acts prior to the current 
offence and it may have been accepted and anticipated fatalistically by 
the family. The drift into delinquency may on the other hand have been 
observed impotently and dreaded for the crisis and degradation it would 
inevitably bring. In some cases it may have been encouraged, tacitly or 
overtly. In others it may have occurred without warning, heralded only 
by the arrival of the police and hardly comprehended as a reality until the 
imposition of the sentence and final imprisonment. 


No matter how the crime was committed, in all cases the experience 
of arrest, trial and sentence follows, each stage varying in its impact 
according to various factors. The reaction of family and friends, the 
publicity, the handling of the situation by police, lawyers and judges, and 
the severity or otherwise of the final disposition, all these will have their 
effect upon the man and his family but in most cases the effects will not 
be felt fully until later. Within the current situation the personalities 
involved have been mobilized to meet a crisis and the true feelings will 
not emerge until the pressure has lessened. 


Following the sentence comes a new adjustment, to the fact of having 
a family member in prison. In some cases this will be experienced most 
urgently in terms of financial need, with the breadwinner absent from the 
family. It may necessitate a further family disruption due to the wife going 
out to work. Here the children will have to cope with the virtual loss of 
both a father and a mother, together with the presence of substitute 
parent figures in the home. Added to this are a whole series of decisions 
which have to be made. To visit or to break off contact. Whether or not 
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to tell the children. How to handle the neighbours. In some cases there 
is a desire to break up the marriage completely and move away from 
the locality. Where the offender is a son the economic hardship is 
replaced by the parents facing the fact of their own failure, in their own 
eyes and in the eyes of relatives and friends. 


The arrest and trial are part of an urgent and critical situation. 
Events move fast and the need for action, finding of lawyers, putting up 
bail, and many others, keep the defenses mobilized until it is all over. 
Following sentence a period of reaction sets in of grief or depression or 
even relief that it is all over. Then comes the adjustment to the modified 
routine of everyday living and there is often a tendency to repress the 
feelings aroused during and after the trial and enter into a period of 
resigned passivity. There is a feeling of inevitability. The man has been 
sentenced and it has been ordained that he will remain apart for a given 
period of time. Nothing can be done about it. At the end of his sentence 
he will be released. This in its turn is as inevitable as the sentence. 
It is bound to take place irrespective of the man’s intentions or desires 
because it is part of the due process of law. The family or the community 
may not want the man to be released—he may not want it himself, but 
nothing can be done about it. Thus the main characteristics of release 
at the expiration of sentence are predictability and inevitability. The 
family has no part to play in its achievement. Their role is a passive one 
and whatever their ultimate reaction might be, it will not be a reaction 
to an unexpected situation. 


Now, since parole is not entirely automatic it contains within itself 
elements of decision-making as it requires some action by the individual 
cuncerned. It may represent the only real decision taken by the man 
and the family during the entire imprisonment. He has to decide whether 
he wants parole. His family have to decide whether they want him back. 
In some cases this may reactivate feelings that were present at the time 
of the trial and later suppressed, both by the inmate, insulated as he is 
from society by the walls of the institution, and by the family absorbed 
in day-to-day living on the outside. 


Where the sentence has been a short one, parole may thrust itself 
upon the family before they have even accepted the fact of the man’s 
delinquency. In the case of a one-year sentence for example, they may 
still be recovering from the effects of the trial and coping with the problem 
of paying the lawyer. It is into this emotionally charged situation that 
parole often intrudes itself. 


The social worker or parole board representative who first interviews 
the inmate in regard to parole is therefore an important, even threatening 
figure in the life of that man and his family. He represents many things. 
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To the inmate he represents an opportunity to re-establish himself in 
society, but at the same time his presence demands that the inmate face 
facts he may well have avoided up to this time, among them his ability 
to honour a parole and his own conception of the chance that society 
will give him upon his release. 


Since the major portion of society as far as the inmate is concerned 
is composed of his family and friends, these will loom large in his 
thoughts. His contact with them since his imprisonment will have been 
at best one of letters interspersed with monthly or bi-monthly visits under 
conditions which are not conducive to relaxed communication. He will 
be in conflict between his natural desire to get out and his doubts as to his 
ability to make it. Furthermore it may take many interviews before he 
is secure enough to share with the social worker his true feelings in 
regard to his release, as in many cases, no matter how much interpreta- 
tion is given to the contrary many men are fearful of expressing anything 
other than optimism for fear of a refusal. 


These problems are multiplied when the worker comes face to face 
with the man’s family. Again there may be genuine doubts as to his 
ability to keep a parole, or his readiness for it, but once again there will 
be a desire to “say the right thing” for fear of jeopardizing his chances. 
Often the family are unable to say whether they really want him back. 
One important reason for this is found in the social expectations which 
adhere to the concept of parole. Because parole is regarded as a “good 
thing” there is social pressure on both the inmate and his family to go 
along with a parole application. In the case of the man he incorporates 
parole into his concept of himself as a “good person” on release, while 
in the case of the family they work hard to get him out on parole because 
this is what society expects of a “good wife” or “good parents”. Con- 
sequently when the social worker comes around talking parole, their 
reluctance to say no even in the face of genuine doubts is reinforced. 


The family unit as a whole is greater than the sum of its parts. We 
might liken it to a collection of beads joined to each other by a 
complicated necwork of strings. It is impossible to move one without a 
resultant movement on the part of all the rest. Thus the family with a 
husband or a son in jail is not merely minus one member, the lives of all 
have been modified by his absence and by the manner of his going. Where 
the husband is missing, the whole family may have disintegrated in the 
face of economic hardship, the children may be placed in foster-homes, 
the wife may obtain a separation or have an affair with another man. 
In other cases, as so often happens, the family may close its ranks and 
function as well or better than it did before the husband left. The wife, 
forced upon her own resources, becomes aware of new strengths within 
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herself and wonders if she is not in fact better off without him. For it is 
a fact that in many instances both the man and his family may function 
far better while he is in jail—he in a sheltered setting, while his family 
have his failure as a family member and the stress of his delinquent acts 
temporarily removed from their lives. To each of these, parole may 
represent a serious disruption of a relatively stable state of affairs. 


Parents faced with a son in jail can react in a variety of ways 
ranging from a complete denial of his delinquency to a total rejection 
of him as a result of the social humiliation they have undergone. 


Whatever the family reaction, the unit will have changed during the 
man’s imprisonment although he himself, isolated as he is, may well 
emerge anticipating that all will be as before and that his intention to 
change will be greeted by a corresponding acceptance on their part. 
In many cases he finds to his bewilderment and resentment that they have 
moved ahead while he has remained stationary. The children have grown 
older and incorporated into their parental image the picture of a delinquent 
father. Their behaviour towards him may be contradictory and unpre- 
dictable—an extension of their own confusion when parents commit 
delinquent acts. 


Dynamics which may have been dormant during the man’s imprison- 
ment will be reactivated upon his release when he is faced once more 
with the stresses and strains of a relatively free existence. As a husband 
he will find himself nominally responsible for the decisions of the family, 
with an obligation to work and provide for them. This right to make the 
decisions may be disputed by the wife in her new-found independence, 
or it may be thrust back upon him before he is fully ready to cope with 
it, each alternative depending upon the current emotional situation in 
the family. Once again he will have to be a father to his children and, 
himself set under authority, will have to be an authority figure in his turn. 


In the area of sexual relations he will have to face his wife on terms 
of intimacy that will belie any attempt to erect a facade of indifference 
or false self-confidence and where his own concept of himself and his 
wife’s image of him will become all too readily apparent. Much of his 
time inside the walls has been spent wondering how his wife feels about 
him and how she is behaving in his absence. These doubts will appear in 
full measure upon release, or will lie dormant awaiting the first friction 
or recrimination that arises. 


In the wife’s case, she is frequently confused. Since she is not a 
free agent and is bound by convention, by children and by emotional ties 
to a man who has not lived up to her expectations in marriage, she often 
does not know how to face him upon release. Instinctively she reaches 
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out to the conventions of society for a solution to her dilemma, but society 
itself is confused on this issue. On the one hand he is her husband and 
convention demands that she stand by him. He is a delinquent but the 
law says that he has been punished and should now be given another 
chance. But as she well knows or soon becomes aware, punitiveness in a 
community is often self-perpetuating and the “chance” he seeks may not 
be readily forthcoming. Faced with what he has done to her, she may 
be ready to condemn him, only keeping the marriage together for the sake 
of the children—but to these same children he is a father and she must 
go through a pretence of respecting him and listening to his opinions. 
If she does not do this their confusion is intensified and the bewildered 
acting-out of one generation may be repeated in the next. Thus in many 
cases the keynote of parole as reflected in the family is confusion of 
attitude, of identity and of role definition. 


‘The young adult who returns from jail faces much the same thing, 
this time expressed in terms of his parents’ expectations of him and the 
fact that their own conflicts of which his own delinquency is an end- 
product, have probably been reinforced by the fact of his imprisonment. 
In many cases he is thrown back into the very situation that caused his 
acting out in the first place—yet to take him out of the home may be to 
deprive him of an emotional milieu which, although far from healthy, 
is infinitely better than an emotional vacuum. 


Added to all this are the mechanics of parole. To the interacting 
beads on the string we must add another which will again exercise a pull 
on all the rest—namely the parole officer himself. How is he perceived 
by the family? To many he will, at least initially, be seen as a threat. 
A threat to already inadequate parents who may see his presence as a 
palpable demonstration and constant reminder of their own failure to 
fulfill their role as parents. Thus, a father may use the parole officer 
as a stick with which to beat the son, while at the same time, he uncon- 
sciously hupes for a violation to convince himself that the parole officer 
is not infallible, and thus to minimize his own failure. The presence of 
an outside authority may increase the dependency needs of the parents so 
that little guidance can be given by them—the son always being referred 
to the quasi-parental figure of his supervisor. 


Just as he may be seen as a rival to the father, so he may also 
become a rival to the husband whom he is supervising. The latter, 
emerging from prison to cope with the uphill task of re-establishing him- 
self in the esteem of his family may find himself emasculated by the 
continued presence of an authority-figure, held over him by his wife like 
a sword of Damocles, his own inadequacies contrasted with the adequacy 
of the man to whom he reports. The need to obtain prior permission for 
a whole range of actions at a point in time where the wife has grown in 
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her ability to navigate on her own, coupled with the constant reminder 
of his own failure, can affect him deeply so that considerable tolerance 
and understanding by the rest of the family is essential if he is to maintain 
an adequate self-image. Their own conception of and reaction to authority 
will greatly influence the extent and quality of the support they can 
give him. 


. In recent years an increasing amount of thought has been given to 
the idea that some individuals satisfy their unconscious needs vicariously 
through the actions of others. I think that you will agree that the 
correctional field offers many such situations where an individual’s anti- 
social actions have been, at least in part, the result of subtle pressure, 
often entirely unconcious, of other family members. In fact we have 
seen families who seem able to function adequately only when one 
member is getting into trouble. Again, whether or not we agree with 
this school of thought, we certainly come across situations in which, with 
apparently the best of intentions, the family or members of the family, 
seem to have done their best to ensure the return of the released man to 
jail. The fact is that in many family situations where there is a genuine 
and sincere desire to assist the man on parole, there are present also 
unconscious forces which intrude and distort the picture. If time is not 
available to help the family to become aware of these unconscious forces, 
the parole will be at best only a postponement of an inevitable return to 
crime. 


One more aspect of parole that needs consideration is the termination 
of formal supervision at the end of the parole period. Unless some 
positive indentification has been established, its termination can leave the 
man without a structure on which to lean. Parole gives him a sense of 
identity, a social role that may be the most clearly identified and 
consciously experienced role he has had to date. One of the great 
problems facing delinquents—in fact one of the major causes of delin- 
quency—is the fact that these men lack an adequate self-image, an 
important component of which is a sense of social identity. 


What can we do to make our parole supervision more adequate? 
More aggressive casework and more time spent involving the family 
would seem to be the answer, but this requires time, and time in terms 
of staff costs money. In our own agency we are making increased use 
of group discussion and in this connection there might be a strong case 
for the employment of group workers as well as caseworkers in many 
correctional agencies. Another method readily available within the 
existing framework of services would be an increased use of the medium 
and minimum security institutions to bring families and men together in 
joint counselling programs and in discussion groups. This would include 
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a fuller use of treatment personnel in the visiting rooms and a more 
imaginative use of the minimum security institutions to re-orient prisoners 
who have spent a long time in jail. Many of the facilities needed to give 
full coverage to the total family unit will entail increasing spending both 
by agency and governmental sources, but we feel that any worthwhile 
parole system, whether governmentally controlled or otherwise, must 
allow both in its budget and its policies for staff and facilities adequate 
to the full needs of the man and his family. There is a need, too, for 
more intensive research into this aspect of parole. All too often our 
treatment of the delinquent has been merely to remove him arbitrarily 
from the home in the expectation that he will learn to socialize while 
isolated from society. Let us not allow the parole system to degenerate 
into an equally arbitrary return of the man to his home without adequate 
preparation of the family to receive him. 
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field of correctional work. 
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The Changing Concepts of the 
Custodial Officer's Job 


DOUGLAS PENFOLD 
Psychologist 
Ontario Department of Reform Institutions 


Over the long run, and with the majority of inmates, the type of 
day-to-day relationships the inmate develops with his immediate super- 
visors are the most important single factor in determining any significant 
change that may or may not occur in his or her attitudes. The duties of 
the correctional officer today, in fact, involve much more than strictly 
custodial duties. An institution where this is not the case is not worthy of 
designation as a correctional institution, since there has been ample 
evidence that institutions that serve only the custodial function have not 
been very successful in terms of rehabilitation. 


There are three main influences working on the average inmate in 
a correctional institution: 1) the influence of other inmates; 2) the in- 
fluence of the inmate’s immediate supervisors and 3) the influence of 
other staff members, including clinical personnel. There is, of course, 
the influence of the inmate’s own thinking, but I feel that this is largely 
determined by one or a combination of the three just mentioned. 


In many institutions today, the influence of other inmates is not of 
a type that would normally lead to the development of healthier attitudes. 
Exceptions? Of course. However, within many institutions there exists 
a powerful inmate sub-culture, whose aims and purposes are opposed to 
the aims and purposes of the institution. Therefore, I feel that it is 
essential that before any institutional program can be effective, it must 
have as its main aim the breaking down of this inmate sub-culture. In 
order to do this, the barrier that sometimes exists between the inmate and 
the staff member supervising him must be removed as far as possible. 
Only if there is effective communication between the inmate and the staff 
member can the institution hope to achieve a change in attitude within 
the inmate population. One way of doing this, in my view the only 
effective way at present, is for those staff members who have the most to 
do with an inmate in his day-to-day work to act essentially as counsellors 
and to develop a counselling relationship with the inmates under their 
jurisdiction. Such counselling relationships can take many of the now 
traditional forms—individual counselling, group counselling, group dis- 
cussions and a variety of techniques are applicable. The form is not the 
important point, The interpersonal relationships established are im- 
portant. 
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What type of person will the new correctional officer be? Essentially, 
I think he will not be much different. Beyond the obviously desirable 
personality characteristics, the important factor should be the officer’s 
attitude toward the inmates under his charge. If he views most inmates 
with jaundiced eyes he will not be able to establish effective interpersonal 
relationships with them. On the other end of the scale, I doubt if he can 
be the type who is overly sympathetic either. 


For such a program to achieve optimum efficiency, I think that more 
extensive staff training in various aspects of human relations will have to 
be developed. This may be intra-institutional training or that provided at 
a departmental level, such as is found in staff training schools. 











Changing Concepts in 
the Institutional Care of Juveniles 


D. SINCLAIR 

Executive Assistant 

Training Schools Advisory Board 

Ontario Department of Reform Institutions 


It is my intention to trace some of the stages we have gone through 
in institutional work in arriving at today’s philosophy, and to attempt to 
outline what today’s philosophy indicates will be methods used in the 
future to help us reach our aim of more successful rehabilitation. 


The first great step forward in our work was the realization that the 
young offender was firstly a child, and only secondly an offender, and that 
his needs—and, therefore, the pattern that his training should take—were 
different from those of the adult. 


We cannot question the intentions or the sincerity of our predecessors, 
though their methods may today appear cruel, quaint, or even bizarre. 
They worked in institutions which were large, which had few staff and 
where regimentation was the order of the day and work the only program. 
Physical punishment was frequently used, not through any desire to be 
cruel, but merely because more than lip service was paid to the belief that 
to spare the rod was to spoil the child. Diligence and obedience were 
stressed but, in fact, the keynote of this type of institution was cost: this 
was the prime factor and the more economically that children could be 
fed and clothed the better. 


Times changed quickly, and with changing times came changes in 
community attitudes. No longer was it considered enough merely to 
remove the delinquent from society, exact retribution and punish him. 
He had to be “given a trade” so that he would have the dignity and 
satisfaction of his work to sustain him on his return to the community; 
he had to be educated to the limit of his potential so that he would realize 
the folly of breaking the law. Perhaps in these attitudes there is reflected 
the belief that it was mainly the unemployed or the lazy and illiterate 
who committed offences, but, be that as it may, programs of academic, 
vocational and recreational facilities were considerably broadened. This 
expansion and increased variety of program content in turn brought a 
reduction in the amount of regimentation—because it was no longer 
possible for everyone to do the same thing at the same time. Very broad 
individual differences had to be recognized, for some boys were found fit 
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for one aspect of the program, some for another. More attention was 
focused on what happened to children when they left the institution, and 
basic follow-up services were established. These were big changes. With 
these changes, however, one feature remained unchanged: the institution 
made little attempt to adjust its program to meet the needs of the child; 
the child was still expected to adjust to the institution, to fit into its 
program, and to conform to rules, routines and standards. 


So much for the past; what is our present situation? Our position 
today is that while a survey of institutions in Canada would disclose wide 
variation in the methods used, and the theories from which they spring, 
most schools would fall into one of two classifications. 


The first of these we might call the Common Sense type: by this I 
mean the institution where therapy in the clinical sense is not contem- 
plated. The emphasis is placed on a humane approach, on understanding, 
on common sense handling. The intention is to give a boy the opportunity 
to develop his sense of adequacy, to get along with his fellows, to accept 
authority, to develop his ability and to widen his interests. The aggressive 
boy is controlled by a pattern of punishment which is neither cruel nor 
harsh; the regressive boy is fathered or mothered and, as far as facilities 
and staff will permit, every effort is made to give as broad a range of 
activities as is possible. Our hope for success lies in the fact that we give 
children the opportunity to identify with an adult. 


The second type of institution we might call the Specialist Oriented. 
What is meant here is the institution which has a complement of 
psychiatrist, psychologist, case worker and group worker. However, their 
very presence presents problems since their relationship to the house staff 
is not a simple one. The latter may look upon them with suspicion, may 
fear that their jobs are going to be made more difficult, and may feel that 
they will no longer be important cogs in a wheel, but relegated to the role 
of mere informants. Those staff members who may welcome the therapist, 
will complain that they are not being brought into the picture more and 
that the therapist lays too great a stress on the secrecy of his material. 
Surely, to lay a veneer of treatment upon the surface of training will 
not work—the material will not adhere unless the surface is properly 
prepared to receive it. 


There are a few schools which do not fall into one of these two 
classifications; some have broken completely free from past traditions and 
methods or are in the process of doing so. In their attempts to cope with 
the problem in a different way, we glimpse, I believe, one corner of the 
picture of tomorrow. I refer to those institutions, at the moment very 
few in number, which could be said to fall into the category of Total Staff 
Involvement in that their specific aim is to directly involve house staff in 
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treatment practice. Some institutions of this kind work on lines similar 
to those outlined by Bettelheim and Fritz Redl, some on lines which bear 
similarities to those outlined by David Wills and later by Howard Jones, 
where the duty of the house staff is viewed as being more onerous than 
that of merely “holding” the boy between one interview and the next. 
There is no doubt that some of these institutions have achieved notable 
successes, but there is also no doubt that these successes have not been 
obtained without cost. Staff/pupil ratios must be high; staff must be 
well trained; must be very willing to lay bare their own feelings, explain 
their own attitudes, in daily staff tutorials; must have a very clear picture 
of their exact role in the total structure—a role which is part authoritarian, 
part social worker, part therapist—must be able to absorb a good deal of 
hostility and aggression, must be able to recognize when they are satisfying 
their own needs rather than those of the boy. There is a growing number 
of institutions developing on those lines and their number would no doubt 
be greater if more funds were available. 
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on There is no doubt that the needs of the individual inmate must 
itd remain subordinate to the necessity to maintain control of the prison 
me community. But for people trained chiefly in the clinical field such 
compromise was at first difficult to accept. Now, however, we realize that 


custody may be a part of treatment, and in certain cases may be the 

-o ' best form of treatment. In other words as treatment personnel have 

i gained more experience in the custodial setting, they have become more 
flexible in their outlook. Unfortunately, the climate created by the 
initial clashes tends to linger, and custodial staff remains suspicious of 
the professional. What is needed most at present is the establishment 
of better interpersonal relationships, and this requires some modification 
of attitude on both sides. 


Professionals in certain correctional settings are not given the degree 
of personal freedom which professionals enjoy elsewhere. In a clinic or 
hospital setting, they may walk in late without being reported to the 
director. Nowhere else but in a correctional setting does one see profes- 
sionals lined up at 8:30 to punch a timeclock. 


In a clinic setting, if there is a conference of interest being given, 
the professional staff may be absent from duty without having to write 
half a dozen memoranda to various authorities to ask permission to be 
absent with pay. The clinical field accepts the fact that unless profes- 
sional staff remains in touch with what is going on elsewhere, they soon 
fall behind in a field which is constantly going ahead. 


To those who feel that professionals should not be exempt from the 
established routine, I would like to point out that they do a good deal 
of work outside regular hours: their attendance at evening conferences 
and seminars, their reading of current literature, their attendance at 
meetings of their professional groups, all take place at night and are re- 
flected in the more efficient performance of their duties. 


I believe that we should attempt to give professional status in our 
institutions to our professional staff, and that this is perhaps not happening 
fast enough in some cases. One objection to this is that it may undermine 
custodial staff morale. When a social worker arrives from the “outside” 
as a supervisor of classification and earns a salary which is higher than 
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that of an assistant deputy warden in charge of custody who has twenty L 
years experience in a penitentiary, it looks unfair. The fact remains | a 
that the professional has that amount of earning power and his employ- 
ment in a penitentiary should not alter the situation. Unless we are will- 
ing to hire only recently graduated students with no experience, or people 
who are not adequately qualified, we must become less conscious of clock 
punching and comparative salary levels, and obtain the best possible 
personnel. If we do not, and if we continue to employ the less pro- fF 
fessionally mature people, then we shall continue to have the type of — disa 
friction and suspicion which exists now in many places. 








A completely new structure must be established, so that the profes- 
sional in the correctional institution is compared to professionals else- 
where, and not to the various levels of the custodial staff. I am not in 
favour of having professionals isolated in a little ivory tower of their own, 
looking down their noses at the correctional officer. But I venture to — 
say that such attitudes of superiority are much more prone to exist among — PIO} 


some of the professionals we hire now, than would be the case if we had FF ” 
financial and working conditions inside our institutions that were com- 

parable to those existing in other professional settings, and could attract aot 
the more experienced, mature person. 

If the institutional authorities will forget some of their earlier un- oe 
fortunate experiences with professionals, and if conditions are such that at 
competent staff may be hired, I am sure that we can all drop our defenses 
and work together toward rehabilitation. 
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La sentence 


L’HONORABLE J.C. MCRUER 


Juge en chef de la Haute Cour 
Cour supréme de l’Ontario 


Dans un article publié dans la Canadian Bar Review en 1949, je 
disais: 

Il n’est probablement pas de tache plus difficile qu’un officier de 

justice ait 4 exécuter que d’imposer la peine appropriée 4 une 

personne convaincue de crime; il n’est pas de domaine dans I’admi- 

nistration de la justice ot le danger de commettre une injustice soit 

plus grand. ! 

Aprés douze années, mes vues n’ont pas changé. II s’est fait des 
progrés, cependant, qui tendent a réduire dans une certaine mesure, mais 
pas assez, l’incidence des injustices. 


Le role du droit criminel 


Aucune loi pénale ne peut se dissocier de la conscience sociale des 
gens dont elle vise 4 régler la conduite. Les sanctions appropriées et 
nécessaires a tel régime de société peuvent étre tout a fait inappropriées 
et inutiles 4 tel autre. 


En derniére analyse, l’objet premier du droit criminel d’un pays est 
d’assurer la paix entre ses ressortissants. A cette fin, des peines sont 
prévues pour la violation de certains droits personnels et matériels bien 
définis. Il est vrai que le droit criminel sert 4 d’autres fins, telles que 
l’application des lois fiscales et d’une foule de lois régulatrices, mais il a 
pour fin et fonction principales d’assurer la coexistence pacifique des 
citoyens. 


Le droit criminel et son application ne peuvent donc jamais devenir 
une branche des sciences sociales. Ils doivent demeurer Il’affaire des 
avocats, des magistrats et des juges. Dans notre société, telle qu’elle est 
structurée aujourd’hui et le sera dans l’avenir prévisible, le tribunal ne 
pourra jamais faire office de dispensaire social ou médical ni céder ses 
fonctions au dispensaire médico-social. Néanmoins, pour que le droit 
criminel et son application se développent de fagon a4 répondre a leurs 
fins dans une société en constante évolution, avocats, magistrats et juges 
doivent prendre conscience de l’apport que sociologues, pee et 
psychologues peuvent fournir au tribunal. 


Notre propos aujourd’hui n’a rien 4 voir avec la substance du droit 
criminel et ne s’intéresse qu’accessoirement 4 son application avant la 
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condamnation. Ce qui nous occupe, c’est l’exercice de la fonction judi- 
ciaire aprés la condamnation, c’est-a-dire la sentence. 


Le droit canadien 


L’imposition d’une peine aux personnes convaincues d’un crime pose 
des problémes particuliers selon le pays et la région d’un pays. Le pro- 
bléme auquel l’officier de justice fait face quand il impose une peine a 
légard d’un crime commis 4 Londres différe totalement de celui qui le 
confronte dans le cas d’un crime commis 4 Léopoldville. De méme, c’est 
tout autre chose que d’imposer une peine a l’égard d’un crime identique 
commis d’une part 4 Toronto ou 4 New York et d’autre part 4 Aklavik, 
dans les Territoires du Nord-Ouest, ou 4 Nome, en Alaska. 


L’exercice de la fonction judiciaire dans l’arrét de la sentence 
comporte des responsabilités trés différentes dans les grands centres 
métropolitains et 4 la périphérie de la civilisation. La justice rude de 
sir Matthew et la nature sommaire des peines qu’il imposait dans les 
débuts de la Colombie-Britannique ont bien pu servir 4 maintenir un 
certain ordre en 1860 parmi les hommes brutaux qui, venus de la 
Californie en remontant la céte, n’hésitaient jamais 4 tuer pour de I’or, 
mais cette justice aurait été fort déplacée 4 Toronto ou 4 Montréal. 
Malgré le long chemin que nous avons parcouru, l’arrét de la sentence 
doit encore se traiter 4 la lumiére des conditions diverses et changeantes 


qui régnent au Canada. On ne peut en discuter intelligemment qu’a la 
lumiére du droit criminel et pénal canadien et de son application. 


Il est donc utile que nous examinions d’abord un peu notre droit 
criminel et son application. 


Cing genres de peines peuvent étre imposées aux personnes con- 
vaincues d’un crime: 
1. Sursis et liberté sous cautionnement, avec ou sans surveillance; 


2. Amende. L’amende minimum ou maximum est fixée par la loi 
dans le cas de certains délits. 


3. Emprisonnement: 
a) dans une prison commune; 
b) dans une maison de correction provinciale; 
c) dans un pénitencier. 

4. Fouet. 

5. Exécution. 


En vertu d’une particularité de la constitution canadienne, les auto- 
rités qui établissent le droit pénal ne sont pas pleinement maitresses de 
Yexécution des peines. La surveillance d’un sursitaire mis en liberté 
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surveillée reléve d’un fonctionnaire de la province. De méme, le con- 
damné 4 un emprisonnement de moins de deux ans purge sa peine dans 
une institution provinciale dont le personnel est nommé, formé et dirigé 
par la province. D’autre part, si l’emprisonnement est de deux ans et 
plus, la peine se purge dans une institution nationale et c’est le gouver- 


nement fédéral qui en forme et nomme le personnel. J’y reviendrai 
plus loin. 


Tout en figurant encore dans les statuts, la peine du fouet est peu 
imposée et bien moins souvent appliquée. 


Comme la peine capitale est une question d’ordre politique conten- 
tieuse au Canada, je n’entrerai pas dans le débat. 


Qui peut imposer la peine 


Trois classes d’officiers de justice sont autorisés 4 imposer une 
peine aux condamnés: 


1. Le juge de la cour supérieure; 
2. Le juge de la cour de comté; 
3. Le magistrat. 


La division des pouvoirs constitutionnels entre les gouvernements 
fédéral et provinciaux quant 4 la nomination des juges et magistrats qui 
imposent des peines ressemble au partage des institutions ob elles se 
purgent. La nomination des juges reléve du gouvernement fédéral, et, 
celle des magistrats, des provinces. Les juges au Canada sont tous 
nommés 4 vie (ils se retirent 4 75 ans) et sont tout a fait indépendants 
des autorités politiques. Cette indépendance tend a les soustraire aux 
pressions de l’opinion publique locale. Malheureusement, on ne peut 
en dire autant des magistrats. Dans la plupart des provinces, ils occupent 
leur emploi simplement au gré du gouvernement provincial. En Ontario, 
ils jouissent d’une grande mesure d’indépendance. IIs ne peuvent étre 
destitués avant leur retraite, sauf sur enquéte et rapport défavorable d’un 
juge de la Cour supréme. Comme les magistrats imposent plus de 
quatre-vingt-quatorze p. 100 des peines imposées a l’égard d’actes crimi- 
nels au Canada, il est élémentaire et indispensable qu’on ne puisse penser 
que les magistrats soient comptables 4 un ministre de la Couronne, 
surtout au procureur général de la province dont le substitut dirige les 
poursuites qu’ils entendent. Les magistrats exercent une des charges les 
plus importantes dans notre société. Il leur faut la sécurité, l’indépen- 
dance et la dignité que commande leur charge. 
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Revision des sentences 


Depuis 1923, le procureur général ou la personne convaincue d’un 
acte criminel ont le droit de demander que la cour d’appel de la province 
revise la peine imposée. La demande se fait par l’entremise de l’avocat 
ou par simple écrit au greffier de la cour supérieure. Si la cour juge la 
demande fondée, permission d’en appeler est accordée. Le prisonnier 
peut comparaitre en personne ou se faire représenter 4 l’audition de 
Yappel. Qu’il y ait comparution ou représentation, la cour étudie le fond 
de l’appel aprés avoir regu un rapport complet du juge ou magistrat qui 
a imposé la peine. Elle peut alléger ou aggraver la peine. En 1960, la 
Cour d’appel de l’Ontario, outre les appels 4 la fois de condamnation et 
de peine, a étudié 276 appels de peine, dont 234 logés par écrit, et a 
fait droit 4 quarante-quatre: elle a réduit 35 peines et en a augmenté 9. 
Le droit d’en appeler de la peine est un élément qui joue vraiment dans 
Yapplication du droit criminel au Canada. La sagesse réunie des trois 
juges qui constituent une cour d’appel, non seulement assure une sauve- 
garde contre la sévérité indue des peines, mais tend aussi a établir des 
précédents sur lesquels, juges et magistrats peuvent se guider. En outre, 
la seule existence du droit d’appel tempére l’exercice arbitraire du pouvoir 
discrétionnaire du tribunal de premiére instance. 


Modification de la sentence 


Quand toutes les voies judiciaires sont épuisées, la sentence peut 
étre modifiée de quatre fagons: 


1. Libération conditionnelle sur ordre de la Commission nationale 
des libérations conditionnelles; 


2. Remise de peine en vertu de la prérogative royale; 
3. Commutation de la peine; 
4. Grice. 


Libération conditionnelle 


En vertu de la loi sur la libération conditionnelle de 1958, une 
Commission nationale a été créée au Canada qui examine le cas de 
chaque détenu condamné a un emprisonnement d’au moins deux ans, 
indépendamment de toute demande de sa part, et celui du détenu con- 
damné a moins de deux ans, sur demande du détenu ou en son nom. 
“La Commission doit décider s’il y a lieu d’accorder la libération condi- 


tionnelle ou non.” 


Le gouverneur en conseil peut édicter des réglements prescrivant: 


a) la partie des sentences d’emprisonnement que les détenus doivent 
purger avant qu’on puisse accorder la libération conditionnelle; 
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b) les époques ot la Commission doit examiner les cas de détenus 
purgeant des sentences d’emprisonnement, et 


c) la catégorie des cas de détenus purgeant une sentence d’empri- 
sonnement de moins de deux ans que la Commission doit exami- 
ner sur demande. 


La Commission peut: 


a) accorder la liberté conditionnelle 4 un détenu, si elle estime que 
celui-ci a tiré le plus grand avantage possible de |l’emprisonne- 
ment et que l’octroi de la libération conditionnelle facilitera le 
redressement et la réhabilitation du détenu; 


b) octroyer la libération conditionnelle sous réserve des modalités 
qu’elle juge opportunes; et 

c) pourvoir a l’orientation et 4 la surveillance des détenus 4 liberté 
conditionnelle pour la période qu’elle estime souhaitable; et 

d) révoquer la liberté conditionnelle, 4 sa discrétion. 


La peine d’un libéré conditionnel est en vigueur tant que la liberté 
nest ni révoquée ni frappée de déchéance, mais le détenu n’est pas 
passible d’emprisonnement en raison de sa peine jusqu’a révocation, 
déchéance ou suspension de sa libération conditionnelle. On ne peut 
interjeter appel ni revision des ordres ou décisions de la Commission 
auprés d’un tribunal ou autres autorités.? 


Commutation 


Nonobstant toutes les lois pénales du Canada, le Souverain dispose 
toujours du pouvoir résiduel d’exercer la prérogative royale. [Il ne 
m’appartient pas de discuter s'il s’agit d’un pouvoir que le gouverneur 
en conseil peut exercer au nom de Sa Majesté sur ou sans l’avis de 
ses ministres. Ce n’est pas ici le lieu propre 4 un débat consitutionnel. 
La question n’en est pas moins une qui a été et peut encore étre contestée. 
La prérogative royale forme une utile et heureuse partie du droit pénal 
canadien. Elle s’exerce le plus souvent lorsqu’il y a sentence de mort, 
mais elle peut s’exercer pour mitiger une sentence trop dure ou injus- 
tifiée. 

Grace 


Outre la prérogative de commuer les sentences, le Souverain a le 
droit de gracier tout condamné. La grace non seulement met fin 4 la 
peine, mais annule aussi la condamnation. Le pouvoir de gracier ne 
s’exerce pas afin de mitiger la peine, mais pour annuler une condamna- 
tion lorsqu’il est bien établi qu’elle est injustifiée et qu’il n’existe aucun 
moyen de réparer le tort causé. 


Aprés ce tour d’horizon du droit criminel pertinent et de son 
application, passons aux grands aspects de l’arrét de la sentence. 
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Une peine est imposée aux condamnés pour trois raisons principales: 


1. Détourner autrui du crime. 
2. Empécher la récidive. 
3.. Redresser le condamné. 


Il est trés difficile de déterminer dans quelle mesure la peine réalise 
ses trois fins. La question de savoir quelle est la nature des peines les 


plus propres a produire les résultats attendus est matiére a4 vaste 
discussion. 


A moins que toute la théorie du réle du droit criminel dans tous les 
pays civilisés soit fausse, la peine est encore ce qui fait le plus hésiter 
ceux qui seraient portés 4 violer les droits légaux d’autrui. [1 n’en est 
pas de meilleur exemple que la simple menace du “billet de stationnement 
illégal”. Il n’est guére ou pas d’automobilistes pour qui stationner sa 
voiture dans un lieu interdit, soit violer le code moral, mais la menace 
certaine d’une amende suffit assez bien 4 garder la voie publique libre 
pour la bonne circulation des voitures. 


Certes, certains membres de la société ne reculent pas devant la 
menace du chatiment, mais on n’en peut conclure que la punition ne 
soit un préventif. Il ne fait pas de doute que le chatiment ne peut 
remplacer le sens social et moral, mais les agents de la loi doivent étre 
réalistes et, l’étant, ils savent qu’une large tranche de la population n’en 


ést pas douée. On ne saurait généraliser au sujet de la mesure dans 
laquelle la peine réussit 4 empécher la récidive. Cet aspect de la question 
se rattache étroitement au troisiéme objectif de la sentence: le redres- 
sement. 


Je n’ai pas 4 parler de pénologie ni du traitement des condamnés, 
mais ces deux points ne peuvent se dissocier de la question de la peine. 
On peut diviser les délinquants en quatre grandes catégories: 


1. Les criminels endurcis; 


2. Une classe intermédiaire faite de criminels dont certains s’endur- 
cissent rapidement; 


3. Les jeunes délinquants; 
4. Les délinquants occasionnels. 


Il n’existe pas de démarcation bien nette entre ces quatre classes et 
je ne voudrais pas que !’on conclue qu’un délinquant ne puisse appartenir 
a une classe parce qu’il semble tomber dans une autre. 


Toute société a son groupe de pillards. Ils sont ainsi faits qu’ils 
ne peuvent affronter leurs responsabilités ou préférent vivre en parasites. 
Ce sont soit des malades, soit d’incurables paresseux, soit des gens qui 
n’ont vraiment jamais appris 4 travailler. Quoi qu’il en soit, ils montrent 
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par leur conduite qu’ils ne méneront pas une vie disciplinée. Ceux qui 
se révélent tels, on ne peut guére espérer qu’une peine les détourne de 
récidiver 4 l'occasion ni qu’un traitement réussisse 4 réformer leur mode 
de penser et de vie. A tout prendre, les efforts visant 4 redresser les 
gens de cette catégorie sont voués a l’échec. Faute de mieux, le Code 
criminel les dénomme “repris de justice”. J’y reviendrai plus loin. 


Il y a peu a dire au sujet de la deuxiéme classe. Certains sont 
récupérables, mais bon nombre aboutissent 4 la premiére. Ce sont les 
délinquants des troisiéme et quatriéme classes qui causent le plus de 
difficulté et d’inquiétude au juge qui doit prononcer la sentence. Pour 
beaucoup, il y a tout lieu d’espérer qu’on peut en faire d’utiles citoyens 
en les formant ou en les éclairant. La question qui se pose toujours 
au juge est de savoir quelle issue permettra: 

. de faire comprendre au délinquant que son délit ne peut se 

tolérer dans une société bien réglée; 

. de lui faire reconnaitre les causes qui l’ont amené devant le 

tribunal; 

. de faire en sorte, ces causes étant établies, que le délinquant ne 

récidive; 

. de détourner autrui du méme crime; et 

. de maintenir le respect de V’application des lois exigé par la 

société? 

Le droit statutaire canadien n’aide forcément guére l’officier de 
justice 4 répondre a la question. Le Parlement n’a fixé la sentence que 
dans le cas du meurtre et de la trahison. La loi prévoit un emprison- 
nement minimum dans certains cas isolés tandis qu’elle ne fixe que le 
maximum dans tous les autres cas. Chaque fois que la peine n’est pas 
la mort, sauf les quelques cas ot le minimum est fixé, le tribunal peut 
a sa discrétion mettre le prisonnier en liberté conditionnelle si son casier 
judiciaire est vierge. 


Si le prisonnier n’a fait l'objet que d’une seule condamnation anté- 
rieure et s'il s’est écoulé plus de cing ans depuis, ou si la condamnation 
découlait d’un délit étranger au délit en cause, le tribunal peut, malgré 
la condamnation antérieure, mettre le délinquant en liberté surveillée. 
Le droit canadien ne prévoit pas de peine indéterminée, sauf dans le cas 
des récidivistes et des psychopathes sexuels au sens du Code criminel. 
Il y a une réserve a cette disposition: en Ontario et en Colombie- 
Britannique, le délinquant, en plus d’une condamnation 4 la maison de 
correction, peut étre frappé d’une peine indéterminée d’au plus deux ans 
moins un jour durant laquelle on peut le libérer conditionnellement. 


En régle générale, la latitude laissée au juge ou au magistrat dans 
larrét. de la sentence est trés grande au Canada. Elle va de la condam- 
nation a l’emprisonnement 4 vie, comme dans le cas du vol a main 
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armée, a la mise en liberté surveillée pour le méme délit. De méme, dans 
le cas d’homicide involontaire ou de mort causée par une négligence 
criminelle, le juge de la Cour supérieure peut mettre le délinquant en 
liberté surveillée ou le condamner 4 l’emprisonnement 4 vie. Certains 
critiques de notre régime condamnent ce vaste pouvoir discrétionnaire. 
Quant a4 moi, je ne le condamne pas et pour les raisons que je vais 
exposer. Au contraire, je l’approuve. 


Critiques 4 Pendroit du régime canadien 


On peut grouper sous deux chefs les critiques que suscite le droit 
criminel canadien quant a l’arrét de la sentence: 


1. Les sentences sont inégales. 


2. L’officier de justice qui prononce la sentence ne tient pas suffi- 
samment compte des buts premiers de la peine. 


Inégalité des sentences 


Les sentences judiciaires sont forcément inégales sous tout régime. 
Tout régime qui exige l’égalité des sentences favorise l’injustice au lieu 
de la réduire. Il n’est pas deux crimes qui présentent la méme mesure de 
criminalité et la sentence doit, en grande partie, se régler sur les circons- 
tances particuliéres du délit et sur le caractére du délinquant, et non pas 
sur la dénomination légale du délit. Lorsque Jean Valjean vola les plats 


d’argent de l’évéque, son crime, 4 premiére vue, était le fait d’un homme 
vil et ingrat envers qui la loi se devait d’étre peu clémente. Cependant, 
quand on étudie Vhistoire de la vie passée de Jean Valjean, son délit 
apparait sous un jour trés différent. C’est le régime social et légal sous 
lequel il vivait que le jury constitué des lecteurs de Victor Hugo accuse 
et condamne. Une condamnation de trois ans aux galéres qui se trans- 
forma en une peine de dix-neuf ans, accompagnée du collier, du boulet, 
de la chaine et des fers, était un chatiment qui n’avait aucun rapport 
avec le vol d’un pain commis par Jean Valjean pour nourrir ses neveux, 
ou avec ses efforts désespérés pour échapper 4 ses tortures. 


Voici deux cas que j’ai connus et qui montrent bien ma pensée 
quand je dis que la sentence se régle sur les circonstances particuliéres 
du délit et sur le caractére du délinquant et qui soulignent combien il 
est sage de laisser une grande discrétion au juge. 


A. Un bicheron du Nord était sorti de la forét pour mener joyeuse 
vie une fin de semaine. Alors qu’il était un peu gris, il poussa 
délibérément un de ses compagnons au haut d’un escalier. Ce 
seul acte constituait simplement des voies de fait. Malheureuse- 
ment, son compagnon tomba en bas de I’escalier et alla donner 
de la téte contre la chaussée. [Il eut le crane fracturé et en 
mourut. 
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B. Une personne de moeurs dissolues et vicieuses avait battu 4 mort 
un petit enfant sans défense. 


Dans les deux cas, l’accusé a été condamné pour homicide invo- 
lontaire. A bénéficia d’un sursis, tandis que B fut condamné 4a l’empri- 
sonnement 4 vie. (La cour d’appel a confirmé la sentence.) A pre- 
miére vue, le crime était le méme,—homicide involontaire,—mais la 
criminalité différait autant que la sentence. Ce sont non seulement la 
nature criminelle du délit, mais aussi la nature du criminel qui différent 
dans chaque cas. 


C’est cela qui donne lieu 4 la majorité des défauts de la “sentence” 
dans l’application du droit criminel. Bien que légalité des sentences ne 
soit pas un but visé par chacun, l’égalité de la justice dans les sentences 
est un but a rechercher, méme s’il ne s’atteindra jamais. 


Afin d’en arriver le plus possible 4 l’égalité de la justice, notre tache 
premiére devrait étre d’examiner les points faibles et forts de la consti- 
tution du tribunal qui prononce la sentence et de voir s'il y a d’autres 
options. 


Au Canada, la sentence est prononcée par un seul juge ou magistrat. 
Ce fait, 4 lui seul, fait jouer dans l’arrét de la sentence tous les traits 
personnels de l’officier judiciaire, ses vanités, ses préjugés et sa forma- 
tion familiale, religieuse et sociale. 


Dans plusieurs pays, le pouvoir discrétionnaire quant a la sentence 
n’est pas dévolu 4 un seul homme. Dans certains pays, il existe d’autres 
modes d’agir qui ont leurs avantages, mais qui présentent aussi leurs 
désavantages. Dans douze Etats des Etats-Unis,—l’Alabama, 1l’Arkansas, 
la Georgie, l’Illinois, l’Indiana, le Kentucky, le Missouri, le Montana, 
YOklahoma, le Tennessee, le Texas et la Virginie,—le jury, en cas de 
condamnation, a le droit ou l’obligation de fixer la nature et l’importance 
de la peine dans les limites prescrites par la loi; le juge est obligé de 
s’en tenir 4 la décision du jury. Fait curieux, si les jurés ne s’entendent pas 
sur la peine, le juge doit déclarer que le procés est 4 reprendre méme si 
le jury a rendu un verdict de culpabilité.* 


En Allemagne, la cour d’assises est présidée par trois juges et six 
jurés. Tous ont également part et voix au verdict et 4 la sentence. Des 
profanes participent aussi aux appels. Cinq juges président les procés 
qui ne passent pas devant la cour d’assises. Une majorité des deux tiers 
est nécessaire dans tous les cas. 


En France, le pouvoir discrétionnaire du juge quant a la sentence 
est trés restreint et dépend grandement de ce qu’il y a ou non des 
circonstances atténuantes. Trois juges président les causes entendues 
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devant jury. Les juges conférent avec le jury et posent des questions 
auxquelles doivent répondre les jurés. Elles portent sur la culpabilité de 
laccusé et sur la présence de circonstances atténuantes. Le jury délibére 
en l’absence des juges et rend ses réponses devant toute la cour. Les 
juges rendent leur jugement et prononcent la sentence en conséquence. 


En Suéde, lorsque le délit est passible des travaux forcés, le tribunal 
se compose d’un juge et de sept 4 neuf profanes. Dans les petites causes, 
trois profanes se joignent aux juges. Si le délit n’appelle qu’une amende, 
des profanes ne participent pas au procés. Les profanes sont choisis 
parmi une liste d’élus dans chaque district par le conseil communal. Sept 
profanes peuvent l’emporter sur le juge qui préside s’ils sont unanimes. 


En Hollande, toutes les affaires criminelles importantes sont enten- 
dues par trois juges. On peut en appeler de la sentence, sauf si elle est 
trés légére. Il ne convient pas ici d’examiner les différents genres de 
sentences qui peuvent étre imposées. Qu’il suffise de dire que le juge 
de premiére instance jouit d’une grande latitude jour ce qu’il est d’ordon- 
ner qu’aide et assistance soient données au prisonnier en vue de son 
redressement; en outre, de vastes pouvoirs sont conférés aux tribunaux 
quant aux délinquants qui souffrent de pertubation mentale. I] faudrait 
beaucoup de recherches pour déterminer l’effet pratique de ces dispositions. 


La Russie a adopté, en vertu du nouveau Code criminel de 1958, 
un régime semblable en principe 4 celui de la Suéde. Les procés qui 


passent en premiére instance sont entendus par un juge et deux “asses- 
seurs du peuple”. La question de la culpabilité ou de Vinnocence et 
celle de la peine 4 imposer se décident 4 la majorité. Les assesseurs, 
choisis parmi une longue liste d’élus, ne sont en fonction que durant une 
courte période. Ils jouissent de pouvoirs exceptionnellement étendus et 
peuvent l’emporter sur le juge sur des points de droit et de fait. Je ne 
me prononce pas sur la valeur du régime, mais il a ceci de bon que les 
gens du lieu ont un rdle défini 4 jouer dans l’imposition de la sentence. 
Par contre, il confére de grands pouvoirs 4 des hommes et des femmes qui 
n’ont guére d’expérience ni de connaissance des considérations qui y 
doivent intervenir. 

Le régime de la Suéde et celui de la Russie constituent une sorte 
de compromis entre ceux de la plupart des pays d’Europe et le régime 
du procés devant juge et jury des pays anglo-saxons. Dans la plupart 
des pays d’Europe, les causes criminelles sont d’habitude présidées par 
trois juges formés a ce réle et qui en font une carriére. Le jugement par 
jury est l’exception plutét que la régle. I! est évident que, si le tribunal 
se compose de trois juges au lieu d’un, l’expérience, le passé et la sagesse 
des trois doivent 4 coup sir travailler 4 mitiger les injustices qui pour- 
raient découler des traits personnels de l'un d’entre eux. 
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Bien qu'il y ait certains avantages 4 permettre aux profanes, a titre 
d’assesseurs ou de jurés, de participer en premiére instance 4 l’imposition 
de la sentence, les désavantages l’emporteNt, particuligrement dans le cas 
d’un systéme ou ce sont les seuls jurés qui l’imposent. Lorsque c’est le 
jury qui décide de la sentence, il s’ensuit que la question de la sentence 
dont on est convenu doit influer directement sur le verdict. L’accusé a 
le droit de connaitre le verdict de chacun des jurés, indépendamment des 
yues de l'un quelconque d’entre eux quant 4 la peine que mérite le délit. 


C’est justement la raison pour laquelle au Canada le juge ne peut 
instruire les jurés qu’ils peuvent demander une commutation de peine, 
bien que le jury soit autorisé 4 joindre 4 son verdict un avis en faveur 
d'une commutation de peine. On pourrait fort bien soutenir qu’il est 
illogique, d’une part, d’accueillir un avis de commutation de peine et d’y 
donner suite, et d’autre part, de ne pas étre autorisé 4 instruire le jury qu'il 
a le droit de formuler cet avis. Quoi qu’il en soit, tant que la loi ne lui 
en donnera pas le pouvoir, il ne sied pas que le juge laisse méme entendre 
au jury qu'il peut ajouter 4 son verdict un avis en faveur d’une commu- 
tation de peine. Fait curieux, si le jury demande au tribunal s’il en a le 
droit, le juge est autorisé 4 répondre que cela lui est loisible, mais il doit 
avertir le jury que cela ne doit pas influer sur son verdict. On ne saurait 
blamer le profane d’y voir pure sophistique judiciaire et légaliste. 


Ayant établi qu’il n’est guére probable que la composition du tribu- 
nal qui prononce les sentences au Canada soit modifiée, il convient main- 
tenant d’examiner certaines propositions qu’on a formulées en vue d’amé- 
liorer Parrét de la sentence. On peut les grouper en trois catégories: 


1. Contrdéle statutaire des sentences. 
2. Recours aux tables de prévisicn. 
3. Enlever aux tribunaux l’arrét de la sentence. 


Contréle statutaire des sentences 


Comme je l’ai indiqué, en dehors des peines dont la loi fixe le 
maximum et des quelques cas dont elle fixe le minimum ainsi que des 
peines indéterminées prévues pour les récidivistes et les psychopathes 
sexuels, on ne cherche pas au Canada 4 soumettre a l’empire de la loi 
l’exercice de la latitude laissée au juge ou au magistrat dans larrét de 
la sentence. Je dois apporter 4 cela une autre réserve que jai déja 
mentionnée, savoir la limitation du pouvoir de mettre en liberté surveillée 
les délinquants autres que primaires. 


En 1921, une commission présidée par le professeur Ferri a rédigé 
un code criminel destiné 4 établir des régles statutaires appelées a guider 
les juges dans l’arrét de la sentence. La commission a groupé les délin- 
quants dans deux classes: les dangereux et les moins dangereux. Elle a 
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prescrit dix-sept et huit circonstances qui indiquaient d’une part “grand 
danger” et d’autre part “moins de danger” chez le délinquant. Parmi les 
premiéres figuraient le déréglement ou la malhonnéteté de la vie person- 
nelle, familiale ou sociale antérieure, le casier judiciaire, la précocité 
de l’Age auquel on a commis un délit grave et la préparation délibérée 
d’un délit. Parmi les secondes s’inscrivaient Phonnéteté de la vie person- 
nelle, familiale ou sociale antérieure et la perpétration du délit pour des 
motifs excusables ou d’intérét public.‘ Dans la rédaction d’un code 
pénal, l’American Law Institute a cherché 4 énoncer sept critéres parti- 
culiers pour indiquer quand écarter l’emprisonnement et mettre le délin- 
quant en liberté surveillée. En voici le résumé: 


a) Pas de délit antérieur ou écoulement d’un laps assez long depuis 
le dernier délit; 


b) La conduite criminelle du prisonnier n’a causé ni menacé de 
causer un tort grave; 

c) Le prisonnier n’a projeté de causer ni menacer de causer un 
tort grave; 

d) Sa conduite est résultée de circonstances peu susceptibles de se 
reproduire; 

e) Forte provocation; 
La victime a consenti 4 la perpétration du crime ou y a contribué 
pour beaucoup; 

g) L’emprisonnement serait trop dur pour le prisonnier 4 cause de 
son Age ou de sa santé; 


h) Le caractére et l’esprit du prisonnier sont tels qu’il est impro- 
bable qu’il commette un autre crime. 


On a aussi posé des critéres appelés 4 jouer dans l’imposition de 
l’amende ou de l’emprisonnement. 


On a rédigé une loi type concernant l’arrét de la sentence qui doit 
étre soumise au Conseil consultatif des juges du Conseil national du 
crime et de la délinquance aux Etats-Unis. Mon texte porte la mention 
“Ne pas publier”. Je ne crois pas en violer le caractére confidentiel en 
disant que ses auteurs cherchent dans une certaine mesure a établir par 
voie législative des critéres analogues 4 ceux du code Ferri. Voici ce que 
disait le professeur Glueck au sujet du code Ferri: 


L’énonciation législative des critéres 4 appliquer dans chaque cas 

est une solution singulitrement confuse et peu satisfaisante du 

dilemme que posent le pouvoir discrétionnaire d’une part et la pres- 

cription législative d’autre part.4 

Je suis pleinement d’accord avec le professeur Glueck. Son dire 
vaut autant pour les efforts de l’American Law Institute que pour ceux 
des auteurs du projet de loi type concernant l’arrét de la sentence. 
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Tables de prévision 


Dans un admirable article sur le probléme de la sentence, le pro- 
fesseur Glueck dit ce qui suit: 


...lefficacité de tous les moyens de redressement du siécle actuel 
dépend de la prévisibilité raisonnable du comportement humain dans 
des circonstances données.5 


Quiconque a participé 4 l’application du droit criminel et connait 
les conséquences d’une condamnation s’accordera avec le professeur 
Glueck. Il est peut-étre difficile, cependant, d’obtenir le méme accord 
quant a la solution du probléme qu’il pose dans son article. Ses recher- 
ches l’ont amené 4 dresser certaines tables. I] dit que le juge qui appli- 
querait ces tables, ou d’autres tables semblables, aux caractéristiques du 
prisonnier “disposerait de données trés pertinentes 4 la lumiére desquelles 
il pourrait individualiser la sentence, c’est-a-dire faire la distinction scien- 
tifique entre plusieurs options et choisir la plus appropriée en fonction du 
probléme fondamental: “récidivisme ou redressement”. Le professeur 
Glueck n’entend pas que ces tables soient 4 suivre aveuglement par le 
juge; elles visent plutét 4 l’aider 4 voir le délinquant dans le contexte de 
Yexpérience fournie par des centaines d’autres délinquants. Quelles que 
soient les tables de prévision qu’on réussira 4 dresser, je ne crois guére 
qu’elles obtiennent la faveur de nos tribunaux. La solution des problémes 
que nous discutons ne viendra pas, j’en suis convaincu, d’un procédé qui 
puisse affranchir par des calculs mathématiques lofficier de justice de 
ses responsabilités envers l’accusé en particulier et la société en général. 


Enlever aux tribunaux larrét de la sentence 


En 1941, M. Jackson (alors procureur général des Etats-Unis) a 
soulevé la question de savoir si les progrés modernes de l’administration 
de la justice criminelle ne commandaient pas d’enlever aux tribunaux le 
pouvoir de prononcer la sentence. Il soulignait que le juge de premiére 
instance dispose de peu de temps et de moyens pour s’informer de tous 
les faits 4 retenir dans l’arrét de la sentence. Un certain nombre d’Etats 
des Etats-Unis ont adopté une loi sur la peine indéterminée qui ne laisse 
guére au tribunal que le pouvoir de fixer une peine maximum ou une 
peine minimum et maximum. C’est une commission administrative qui 
fixe la durée de l’emprisonnement 4 purger. Le principe sur lequel se 
fonde la loi, c’est que l’imposition de la peine, n’étant pas une fonction 
judiciaire, doit étre enlevée au tribunal et confiée 4 une commission. 

Je ne vois guére comment cette fonction judiciaire vénérable puisse 
s’exercer mieux dans la salle d’une commission présidée par un groupe 
de fonctionnaires qui n’ont pas suivi le procés ni été en contact avec les 
personnalités en cause. A Il’imposition de la peine se rattachent des 
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éléments profondément humains qui ne peuvent se traduire par écrit. 
Que l’on ne se méprenne.pas sur mes paroles. Il est certes des cas ov 
Pécrit fait voir l’insuffisance ou la trop grande sévérité de la peine. Je 
soutiens que, régle générale, il n’est pas de meilleur endroit pour l’impo- 
sition primaire de la peine qu’un tribunal qui ne doit jamais se ressentir 
des courants et contre-courants qui peuvent envahir la salle d’une com- 
mission bureaucratique. 


Quoi qu’il en soit, ces propos sont sans portée pratique au Canada. 
Il faudrait modifier la constitution canadienne pour enlever aux juges de 
la cour supérieure et de la cour de comté l’arrét de la sentence. Je ne 
saurais dire jusqu’A quel point la loi devrait toucher aux pouvoirs des 
magistrats. Il est certain, cependant, que l’opinion publique canadienne 
repousserait une loi qui priverait le délinquant du droit d’étre frappé de 
peine dans un tribunal. II serait tout 4 fait incompatible avec nos idées 
fondamentales quant aux droits élémentaires de ’homme de permettre de 
condamner un délinquant 4 une détention indéterminée qui ne cesserait 
qu’au gré d’une commission agissant comme instrument politique du 
gouvernement. L’expérience enseigne que 14 ot les commissions exercent 
des pouvoirs arbitraires derriére porte close, il est extrémement difficile 
d’en régler l’activité dans des matiéres ot intervient le droit civil et 
davantage encore lorsqu’il y va de l’application du droit criminel. 


Je m’oppose nettement a l’imposition sans réserve de la peine indé- 
terminée, sauf pour la détention préventive qui ne vise qu’a mettre le 
criminel 4 Técart. Le droit canadien, je le répéte, prévoit la peine 
indéterminée 4 l’égard de deux classes de délinquants: les repris de 
justice et les soi-disant psychopathes sexuels criminels.6 Avant d’appliquer 
ces dispositions, il faut prouver que le délinquant est un “repris de 
justice” ou “atteint de psychopathie sexuelle criminelle”, c’est-a-dire “un 
individu qui, d’aprés son inconduite en matiére sexuelle, a manifesté une 
impuissance 4 maitriser ses impulsions sexuelles et qui, en conséquence, 
est susceptible de s’attaquer, ou d’infliger autrement une blessure, une 
douleur ou un autre mal, 4 toute personne...” Ce qui justifie ces dispo- 
sitions, c’est que ceux qui répondent aux définitions énoncées constituent 
une telle menace pour la société qu’il faut les mettre 4 l’écart tout comme 
les contagieux sont mis en quarantaine. En liberté, ces gens non seule- 
ment retombent sans cesse dans le crime, mais enseignent aux autres 4 le 
commettre. L’objet de cette partie du Code criminel est la “détention 
préventive”, et rien de plus. 


Le concept du chatiment devrait ne pas jouer dans le cas de ces 
délinquants. S’il faut mettre 4 l’écart de pauvres gens, qu’on leur accorde 
autant de confort et de bons soins que le permet la sécurité publique. 
Qu’on veille 4 les faire traiter et suivre par le médecin et que leur cas 
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soit revu par le tribunal afin de déterminer si leur libération peut se faire 
sans danger. (Voir les avis de la Commission royale d’enquéte sur le 
régime pénal du Canada, 1938, et de la Commission royale d’enquéte 
sur les psychopathes sexuels, 1958.) Je ne dis pas qu’il faille complete- 
ment abandonner comme désespérés ces délinquants, mais le traitement 
correctionnel doit surtout viser 4 empécher le délinquant de tomber dans 
une classe 4 mettre a part. 


Conclusions 


1. 


Il ne semble pas que I’action législative directe puisse faire beau- 
coup pour améliorer le mode d’imposition de la peine. Pour moi, le 
mieux a faire pour réduire la marge d’erreur au Canada est de mieux 
utiliser les organismes existants. Commengons au départ en donnant 
a la charge de magistrat la sécurité, la dignité et le prestige qu’elle 
mérite. Reconnaissons que le magistrat qui préside aux destinées 
de dizaines de milliers de Canadiens exerce une des fonctions les 
plus importantes dans notre société. A lui sont confiés non seule- 
ment les droits et l’avenir de ceux qui comparaissent devant lui, 
mais aussi la protection des droits et des biens de chaque citoyen. 
Sa charge en est une qui exige une grande sagesse et une vaste 
connaissance des affaires humaines. Je ne puis que souligner lur- 
gente nécessité de donner suite aux demandes qu’on a formulées 
récemment, c’est-a-dire d’assurer par acte législatif 4 ceux qui occu- 
pent la charge de magistrat l’indépendance économique, sociale et 
légale qu’exige leur charge. 


. Il faudrait placer sous la méme autorité nationale les maisons de 


correction et les prisons. L/officier de justice qui prononce la 
sentence est devant un anachronisme législatif: la question de savoir 
si la peine sera purgée dans une maison de correction ou bien dans 
un pénitencier ot tel et tel mode de traitement est prescrit dépend 
de la durée de la peine et non de la correction la plus appropriée 
au délinquant. Je ne fais en cela que répéter la conclusion de la 
Commission Archambault et du Comité Fauteux. 


. Il devrait exister dans tout le Canada un dispositif complet et 


efficace qui permette d’établir avant la sentence un rapport au sujet 
du délinquant et, au besoin, de soumettre le délinquant 4 une 
observation clinique. Ce dispositif pourrait se développer par le 
canal des organismes de la Commission nationale des libérations 
conditionnelles. Le rapport viserait 4 fournir des données permettant 
de repérer pleinement les causes qui se sont conjuguées pour amener 
le délinquant devant le tribunal. Un dossier psycho-social, ayant 
pour fins d’en déterminer l’effet, devrait suivre la sentence. [1 n’est 
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pas de médecin compétent qui oserait prescrire un reméde sans 
d’abord connaitre les antécédents du malade, et il n’en est pas 
d’avisé, non plus, qui négligerait de tenir le dossier du malade afin de 
connaitre les résultats du traitement et de bien le soigner dans la suite. 


Hier encore, il était demandé aux juges et aux magistrats de 
prescrire le chatiment le plus approprié au bien de la société et du 
délinquant sans connaitre 4 peine le passé social et médical du 
délinquant. Bien que la réunion de renseignements avant la sentence 
soit chose prévue aujourd’hui dans plusieurs régions du Canada, il 
existe de vastes étendues ov il n’en est pas recueilli. Il est urgent 
que les renseignements les plus complets soient fournis au sujet du 
passé du délinquant. Ils constitueraient un dossier qui le suivrait, 
non seulement au bénéfice du tribunal, mais aussi de ceux qui ont 
a s’occuper de son emprisonnement et de son traitement. 


Fait qui intéresse singuli¢érement ceux qui préconisent le rapport 
antérieur 4 la sentence, aucune disposition statutaire n’en autorise 
Yemploi. Des juges éminents ont critiqué l'emploi du rapport a 
cause de la facgon irréguliére dont le contenu est présenté au tribunal. 
Certes, le rapport est parfois défavorable au délinquant et le contenu 
convainc parfois le juge que le délinquant appelle une détention 
plus longue qu’il n’en serait autrement. Les juges depuis longtemps 
regoivent aprés la condamnation, mais avant la sentence, des témoi- 
gnages sur le caractére du délinquant. D’habitude, cependant, ces 
témoignages se limitent 4 ceux qui visent 4 montrer que le délinquant 
s’est toujours bien conduit avant son délit; ils ne sont pas donnés 
sous serment et sont surtout des oui-dire. La question de savoir si 
le juge a le droit légal de recevoir un rapport avant la sentence ne 
devrait pas étre contestable et devrait étre réglée par l’adoption de 
dispositions statutaires qui assureraient au délinquant le droit de 
contester le contenu du rapport. Le dossier psycho-social devrait 
contenir autre chose que ce que renferme la “feuille de punitions”. 
Il devrait renfermer le contenu du rapport antérieur 4 la sentence 
ainsi que les résultats du traitement correctionnel dans la mesure 
ov ils sont connus. 


. De nouvelles considérations surgissent maintenant en matiére d’im- 
position de peine du fait de l’application du systéme de la libération 
conditionnelle. Le systéme devrait fonctionner en liaison étroite 
avec les tribunaux et, chaque fois que possible, en se fondant sur 
un rapport complet et instructif du juge ou magistrat qui prononce 
la sentence. L’objet du systéme est d’assurer le traitement judicieux 
du délinquant. Je ne congois pas, pour ma part, qu’il ait pour rdle 
de reviser la sentence et de substituer son jugement 4 celui du juge 
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de premiére instance. La sentence du tribunal ne doit pas non plus 
étre traitée comme une peine indéterminée affectée d’une limite 
maximum. La libération conditionnelle ne vise pas a fournir le 
moyen de permettre 4 certains prisonniers d’échapper au chatiment 
en purgeant en liberté une partie importante de leur peine. Son 
objet véritable est d’assurer le redressement du délinquant. Si le 
redressement ne doit pas entrer en ligne de compte, la sentence vise 
évidemment a exercer un effet punitif et préventif. En pareils cas, 
on risque, en touchant a la sentence, d’amener l’irrespect des voies 
légales. D’autre part, si la liberté surveillée doit mieux assurer le 
redressement du détenu qui a déja purgé une grande partie de sa 
peine, il faut l’accorder. Le droit du prisonnier 4 la libération 
conditionnelle ne doit en rien dépendre des sollicitations ou des 
instances d’amis influents; toute tendance 4 céder aux pressions aura 


pour effet de contrecarrer l’objet véritable de la libération condi- 
tionnelle. 


Le gouvernement fédéral devrait établir un moyen permettant d’ef- 
fectuer des recherches scientifiques des plus objectives sur les causes 
des crimes et sur les moyens de correction. Ces recherches, elles 
permettraient peut-étre de déterminer les résultats de la liberté 
surveillée, de l’emprisonnement et de la libération conditionnelle. 
Pour étre utiles, elles devraient révéler les échecs comme les réussi- 
tes. Le succés de la liberté surveillée, de l’emprisonnement et de la 
libération conditionnelle ne se mesure pas au pourcentage de ceux 
qui observent leur engagement ou se conduisent bien en prison, mais 
au redressement durable des délinquants et 4 la réduction du nombre 
de délinquants par habitant. Ces recherches mettraient de longues 
années 4 donner des fruits et elles exigeraient une liaison des plus 
étroites entre les organismes de correction et d’application de la loi, 
mais elles devraient s’effectuer par un organisme. 


Sil fonctionne bien, cet organisme mettra d’utiles critéres 4 la 
disposition non seulement des juges et magistrats, mais aussi de ceux 
qui enseignent et étudient les sciences sociales. C'est ainsi qu’une 
méthode scientifique éclairée pourra éventuellement se substituer 
dans le domaine de la correction au vieux systéme des tatonnements. 


Il faudrait réduire la tache de la cour du magistrat. Il est humaine- 
ment impossible au magistrat d’une grande ville de trouver chaque 
jour le temps de consigner ses conclusions afin de pouvoir, des mois 
ou des années plus tard, présenter un rapport complet 4 la Com- 
mission des libérations. [1 n’a pas le loisir non plus de consacrer a 
chaque délinquant qui comparait devant lui la réflexion nécessaire 
a Pindividualisation de la sentence. 
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Je termine en incitant le public 4 appuyer tous les organismes 
chargés d’appliquer la loi et en demandant que la loi soit appliquée 
avec promptitude, efficacité et méme rigueur. La comparution des 
criminels ne doit pas souffrir de délais. La certitude de larrestation 
et du chatiment détournent bien plus du crime que la sévérité de la 
peine. Le droit criminel ne peut bien fonctionner que dans une 
société qui veut qu’il fonctionne bien et qui consent a se soumettre 
4 sa discipline. Citoyens, agents qui arrétent les accusés, rédacteurs 
des rapports antérieurs 4 la sentence, juges et magistrats, fonction- 
naires des prisons et agents des libérations conditionnelles, il est 
temps que tous reconnaissent qu’ils sont des partenaires et devraient 
s’associer étroitement dans l’administration de la justice criminelle. 
Ils ont tous leurs responsabilités et leur part dans le maintien de la 
santé sociale. S’ils se voient ainsi, le droit criminel canadien pourra 
jouer avec efficacité et justice son double réle d’institution de pro- 
tection et de correction. 


1 27 Can. Bar Rev. 1001. 
2 Statuts du Canada, 1958, chap. 38. 
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L'individualisation de la peine 


Dr M.S. GUTTMACHER, 
Médecin-chef, 

Service médical, 

Supreme Bench, Baltimore. 


La sagesse du passé 


J’ai toujours trouvé utile d’aborder dans leur perspective historique 
les problémes sociaux compliqués. Cela me parait bien approprié a la 
question complexe qui nous occupe. En effet, depuis les débuts de 
Vhistoire, ’homme n’a cessé d’expérimenter le traitement des malfaiteurs. 
Aujourd@’hui, c’est 4 grands cris que les innovateurs s’élévent contre des 
méthodes éprouvées depuis longtemps, mais reconnues insuffisantes. 


C’est une histoire fascinante que celle des peines légales. Le temps 
ne me permet pas, cependant, de l’examiner dans le détail et de rappeler 
comment on a usé du fouet, de la mutilation, du fer chaud, du pilori, de 
Yexil, de P’écureuil, de la stérilisation et des nombreux autres dispositifs 
pénaux sanctionnés par la loi. Voila bien une triste histoire que cette 
chronique tragique de l’inhumanité de homme envers l’homme. 


Je veux plutét évoquer certaines observations des sages des Ages 
antérieurs car une foule de grands esprits des siécles passés s’y sont 
arrétés. Dans le Protagoras, Platon disait il y a prés de vingt-cinq siécles: 
“Celui qui désire infliger une punition rationnelle n’use pas de représailles 
pour un tort passé qui ne peut se réparer. C'est a l’avenir qu’il pense. 
Il tient 4 ce que homme puni et celui qui le voit chatié soient- détournés 
de la méme faute.” Il y a sept siécles, Thomas d’Aquin affirmait dans sa 
Somme Théologique que la punition, pour étre efficace, doit étre acceptée 
du coupable. La grande mine de sagesse au sujet des peines légales est, 
Sans contredit, le remarquable Essai de criminologie et de pénologie 
écrit il y a deux siécles par un noble Italien. Cet essai mérite d’étre lu 
et relu aujourd’hui. Il abonde en vérités psychologiques comme les 
suivantes: “Cette force qui toujours nous pousse vers notre propre 
intérét, elle agit sans cesse comme la gravité 4 moins de se heurter 4 un 
obstacle”, et “Plaisir et douleur sont les seuls ressorts qui font agir les 
étres doués de sensibilité.” Au sujet du témoignage sous serment, il 
dit: “Il existe une contradiction manifeste entre la loi et le sentiment 
naturel de ’humanité quant au serment qui l’on fait préter au criminel 
afin qu’il dise la vérité, alors que son intérét lui commande d’affirmer 
le contraire”’. 
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Voici le célébre dire de Beccaria au sujet de la promptitude de la 
peine: “Plus la peine suit de prés le crime, plus forte et durable est 
l’association entre l’idée de crime et celle de chatiment; c’est ainsi que le 
premier apparaitra comme la cause et le second, comme la conséquence 
inéluctable et nécessaire. Il est prouvé que l’association des idées est 
le ciment qui lie la texture de l’intellect humain; sans elle, plaisir et dou- 
leur seraient de simples et vaines sensations”. 


Sur la sévérité des peines, Beccaria formule les profondes observa- 
tions que voici et qui méritent d’étre sans cesse répétées: “C’est la 
certitude, pluté6t que la dureté de la peine, qui détourne vraiment du 
crime . . . car ’homme est naturellement terrifié 4 approche du moindre 
mal inévitable; par contre, l’espérance, ce don le plus précieux du ciel, 
a le pouvoir de dissiper l’appréhension d’un mal plus grand, surtout s’il 
demeure impuni du fait trop souvent de la faiblesse et de l’avarice. Si 
la peine est trop rigoureuse, ’homme commettra d’autres crimes afin de 
s’éviter le chatiment du premier. . . Comme un liquide qui s’éléve au 
niveau ambiant, l’esprit de ’homme s’endurcit et devient insensible autant 
que la peine se fait cruelle. Ce n’est pas l’intensité de la peine qui frappe 
surtout l’esprit, mais sa persistance; en effet, une impression faible, mais 
répétée, émeut plus facilement et fortement notre sensibilité qu’une im- 
pression violente, mais passagére. . . Pour étre juste, la peine ne doit pas 
étre plus sévére qu’il ne le faut pour faire hésiter les autres”. 


Au sujet du chatiment de l’adultére, Beccaria écrit: “La peine est 
un stimulant pour tout crime qui, de par sa nature, demeure souvent 
impuni.” Quand aux crimes contre les moeurs, il conseille: “Jamais de 
peine douloureuse pour le fanatisme, car, fondé sur l’orgueil, il se glorifie 
de la persécution.” 


_ Beccaria met l’accent sur la prévention générale plutét qu’indivi- 
duelle, et accorde moins d’attention encore au troisiéme élément de la 
peine: la rétribution. On soutient souvent que la mise en veilleuse du 
principe du talion tient aux tendances libérales courantes. Certains affir- 
ment méme qu’il est tout naturel de hair ceux qui nous font tort. Selon 
eux, le processus par lequel la masse des citoyens offensés s’identifient 
avec l’autorité vengeresse exerce un effet socio-thérapeutique: il tran- 
quillise l’esprit par une catharsis affective et il inspire un plus grand 
respect de la loi. Il existe en chacun, dit-on, un fouillis grouillant 
d’impulsions antisociales, et c’est pour se dédommager de s’€tre contraint 
a supprimer et a réprimer ses propres désirs pervers que l’honnéte homme 
réclame le chatiment du malfaiteur. En outre, le chatiment porte davan- 
tage A user des mécanismes de répression et rend ainsi la tache plus facile. 


Cela est sans doute sagesse. Cependant, les spécialistes du compor- 
tement s’y sont peu arrétés, et peut-étre surtout parce qu’il est si difficile 
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d’en faire l’analyse. La tache de déterminer le réle et la vigueur des 
exigences de la société en matiére de rétribution, ils l’'abandonnent au seul 
juge. Dés son élévation au banc, ce dernier devient investi d’une pré- 
science qui, presque par magie, le rend capable de jugements aussi 
difficiles. 

Le juge doit tenir compte des préjugés et du sentiment populaires, 
mais non pas se laisser dominer par eux. Voyons, par exemple, ce qu’il 
en est du vol d’automobile et de l’inceste. Le premier ne cause guére 
d’émoi, sauf chez le propriétaire lésé, mais le second souléve tout le 
voisinage. A mon sens, la conduite attendue du juge vis-a-vis de ces 
deux crimes est différente. Il sera naturellement clément envers le voleur 
d’automobile, sauf sérieux motifs d’en agir autrement. Quand 4 I’inces- 
tueux, le juge le traitera d’habitude durement, surtout 4 cause du sentiment 
populaire, 4 moins de circonstances qui l’induisent 4 n’y point céder. 


Beccaria affirme que le chatiment de la faute ne doit pas étre plus 
rigoureux qu’il ne le faut pour en détourner autrui. Il en est peu qui le 
chicaneront sur ce point. La prévention est la clé de voite du droit 
criminel. Le hic, c’est qu'il n’existe pas de vrai moyen permettant de 
mesurer la retenue générale qu’exerce la peine. Certains, dans leur zéle 
a ramener 4 de justes proportions la force préventive de la peine, vont 
jusqu’a la nier complétement. Cela est manifestement ridicule. Si l’excés 


de vitesse, la fraude fiscale et une foule d’autres délits n’étaient passibles 
de sanctions, le nombre et l’étendue des infractions augmenteraient de 
fagon colossale. Cependant, la force préventive de la peine dans le cas de 
nombreux crimes, dont plusieurs des plus graves, est probablement bien 
plus faible qu’on ne le croit. Nul ne saurait mieux seconder la crimi- 
nologie que d’inventer un moyen de mesure. Je crains fort, cependant, 
que ce soit impossible du point de vue méthodologique. 


A mon sens, s’il existe un trait psychologique commun 4 |’ensemble 
des criminels, c’est bien la rationalisation. [Ils tendent 4 déformer la 
réalité pour servir leurs propres fins. Leur pensée se nourrit de chiméres. 
Il n’est pas de force préventive aussi puissante que la certitude. Comme 
le dit Beccaria, la certitude de la capture et de la condamnation constitue 
le préventif le plus puissant. Tant qu'il y a une chance sur trois de 
commettre impunément un grand crime,—ainsi en est-il aux Etats-Unis 
@aprés le F.B.I.,—1’effet préventif de la peine est nul auprés d’un grand 
nombre. L’effet en est devantage affaibli par la pratique trés répandue 
de la probation et de la libération conditionnelle. Dans son optimisme 
téméraire, le criminel se dit qu’il bénéficiera peut-étre de la probation s’il 
est pris et qu’il sera tét libéré s’il est condamné 4 la prison. Les mémes 
critiques valent pour l’inégalité des peines. A l’occasion de l’examen 
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psychiatrique antérieur 4 leur condamnation, je demande souvent aux 


prisonniers 4 quelle peine ils s’attendent. Presque tous en sous-estiment 
la sévérité. 


Philosophe rationnel et positiviste, Beccaria ne favorise pas la libé- 
ration conditionnelle ni l’individualisation de la peine. De Il’avis du 
Dr George Stiirup, directeur de linstitution qui s’occupe du traitement 
des grands criminels du Danemark 4 Herstedvester, l’inégalité des peines 
est le principal défaut de la pénologie américaine. Pour lui, on ne peut 
espérer redtesser un prisonnier qui doit purger une peine trois fois plus 
longue que celle de son voisin de cellule coupable du méme délit. 
Beaucoup partagent cet avis, et on semble s’efforcer de plus en plus 
d’égaliser les peines. Méme si le régime de plus en plus libéral de la 
probation et de la libération conditionnelle et l’individualisation de la 
peine affaiblissent la force préventive de la peine, ce sont deux innova- 
tions auxquelles les psychiatres applaudissent. [1 serait, certes, néfaste 
de les abandonner. 


En niant force préventive aux peines sévéres, Beccaria s’éléve 
contre la plus dure, la peine capitale. Je m’y oppose depuis toujours 
4 cause de son caractére brutal, de son irréversibilité en cas d’erreur 
judiciaire et de la destruction d’individus qui pourraient fort aider la 
recherche criminologique. Un doute, cependant, continuait de planer. 
L’abandon de la peine capitale ferait peut-étre augmenter les meurtres 


d’agents de police dans l’exercice de leurs fonctions, puisque c’est presque 
le seul crime toujours puni de mort dans la plupart des Etats de la 
République américaine. C’est une question qu’a récemment étudiée le 
professeur Thorsten Sellin, de l'Université de la Pennsylvanie, qui est un 
des grands criminologues du monde entier. I] note que, dans une demi- 
douzaine d’Etats qui ont aboli la peine de mort, l’incidence de ces 
meurtres n’est pas plus élevée que dans les autres Etats. 


Si nous tablons sur la sévérité comme préventif, cela tient 4 une 
erreur commune: chacun pense que la plupart des autres gens réagissent 
& sa maniére. Ceux qui fabriquent et appliquent les lois sont générale- 
ment des gens responsables, réfléchis et prudents; au contraire, ceux qui 
les enfreignent sont généralement des gens peu responsables, irréfléchis 
et impulsifs. Le penser et l’agir des uns et des autres sont en grande 
mesure diamétralement opposés. 


La clinique de Baltimore 


Depuis trente ans, je dirige la clinique psychiatrique des tribunaux 
correctionnels de- Baltimore. qui compte un million d’habitants. Nous 
examinons dix p. 100 environ des affaires criminelles. Bon nombre de 
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nos sujets se sont déja reconnus ou ont été jugés coupables. Notre réle 
est d’aider le tribunal 4 prononcer la sentence en lui exposant aussi 
exactement que possible la psychologie de l’accusé. 


La tache des tribunaux du Maryland est particuliérement onéreuse 
parce que c’est un Etat qui pratique la peine déterminée: le condamné 
est frappé d’une peine de, mettons, trois ou huit ans au lieu de la peine 
indéterminée d’un a dix ans trés en vogue aux Etats-Unis. 


Nous faisons subir 4 l’'accusé un examen psychiatrique 4 fond. Nous 
étudions surtout le comportement social et l’attitude envers la société 
plutét que la présence de troubles mentaux, point central de l’examen 
psychiatrique ordinaire. L’avis que nous remettons au tribunal s’inspire 
grandement des résultats d’une longue suite de tests pratiqués dans 
chaque cas et du rapport de notre assistant social. Ce dernier se fonde 
sur les dires des parents et des employeurs, sur le dossier scolaire et 
militaire et sur les renseignements obtenus des oeuvres de service social, 
des hépitaux, de la cour des jeunes délinquants et des institutions de 
redressement. Nos conclusions et notre avis sont oeuvre d’équipe. 
Dans la plupart des cas, le psychiatre se consulte avec le psychologue et 
Passistant social avant de les établir. Nous tachons d’étre précis et 
d’exprimer une opinion sur I’4-propos de la probation et sur les conditions 
a poser dans chaque cas. Si l’accusé nous semble peu apte a la probation, 
nous indiquons la malignité de son attitude antisociale, l’effet éventuel 


d'une courte et d’une longue incarcération et l’institution pénale la mieux 
adaptée a4 son cas. 


Certes, rien n’assure que nos avis seront suivis. I] y a quelques 
années, j'ai comparé les choses dans le cas de cent délits sexuels. Neuf 
fois sur dix, la peine était conforme a notre avis. Je n’entends pas par 
ia que nous ayons influencé le juge aussi souvent. L’issue aurait sans 
doute été trés souvent la méme si le délinquant n’était pas venu chez nous. 


Le Maryland posséde depuis 1955 une loi unique concernant les 
délinquants déficients. Elle vise les récidivistes dont les crimes semblent 
tenir 4 la déficience intellectuelle ou 4 des conflits affectifs profonds. 
Les gens de ce dernier groupe sont communément qualifiés de “sphycho- 
pathes”; beaucoup sont des “rebelles sans cause” comme les dénommait 
feu le Dr Robert Lindner. 


La moitié de la population du Maryland habite Baltimore et la 
moitié des criminels de l’Etat viennent de Baltimore. 


Une fonction importante de notre clinique est d’indiquer au tribunal 
ceux des délinquants qu’il faut examiner davantage afin de déterminer 
sils tombent sous la définition légale de “délinquants déficients”. Si le 
juge agrée notre avis, il prononce la sentence et envoie le délinquant a 
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la Patuxent Institution pour y étre examiné et observé de trés prés. 
Si institution conclut a la déficience, la cause est reprise. Il s’agit d’une 
procédure civile dont l’issue est décidée par un jury ou par le tribunal 
constitué en jury. Sil y a condamnation, la premiére sentence est 
annulée et le délinquant est renvoyé a l’institution pour y étre traité sous 
le coup d’une peine indéterminée. L’institution, qui est dirigée par un 
psychiatre compétent, est étoffée de psychiatres, de psychologues et 
d’assistants sociaux. Elle met l’accent sur le traitement psychiatrique, 
plutét que sur le chatiment, et fait grand usage de la thérapie collective. 
C’est le personnel de l’institution qui régle le moment de la libération 
conditionnelle et de l’élargissement définitif. 


Les libérés conditionnels qui habitent 4 proximité de Baltimore se 
présentent le soir devant les mémes psychiatres qui les ont traités durant 
leur séjour 4 l’institution. S’ils s’adaptent mal a la société, linstitution 
peut les reprendre, sans recourir aux voies légales, pour les traiter 
davantage. 


Il est trop t6ét pour se prononcer sur le succés de l’institution. 
Cependant, malgré les difficultés qu’on a eues a recruter un personnel 
suffisant et 4 appliquer un programme de traitement complet avant 
l’achévement des batiments, les résultats sont encourageants et promettent 
plus qu’on n’espérait. 


Nous qui avons amené l’adoption de cette loi sur les délinquants 
déficients et la fondation d’une institution appropriée, nous avons étudié 
deux lois trés invoquées en matiére pénale aux Etats-Unis, savoir la loi 
sur les récidivistes et la loi sur les psychopathes sexuels. Nous les avons 
écartées toutes deux. Nous avons rejeté la premiére non pas seulement 
parce qu’il semble difficile de bien l’appliquer. C'est aussi parce que, 
pour des motifs d’ordre théorique, nous pensions que ceux dont la rechute 
-dans des crimes graves tient surtout 4 une anomalie psychologique, sauf 
la folie, peuvent mieux se traiter dans une institution spéciale dirigée par 
des médecins et isolée du courant des récidivistes dissociaux. Je suis de 
ces psychiatres conservateurs pour qui les criminels ne sont pas tous 
anormaux du point de vue psychiatrique. Pour moi, les récidivistes ne 
sont méme pas tous des déviés du point de vue psychiatrique. Tous sont 
mal adaptés a la société, mais tous ne sont pas anormaux du point de 
vue mental, bien que plusieurs le soient. Je reconnais aussi qu’il existe 
des cas marginaux trés difficiles 4 différencier. 


Si nous avons repoussé la loi sur les psychopathes sexuels, c’est 
qu’elle nous a semblé créer une fausse impression, savoir que les délin- 
_quants sexuels forment un groupe psychologique distinct des autres 
délinquants souffrant de troubles affectifs. Nous savions que cela n’est 
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pas. En outre, les auteurs de délits sexuels ne sont pas tous de vrais 
délinquants sexuels. D’autre part, beaucoup de crimes apparemment 
étrangers au sexuel se révélent d’origine psychosexuelle si on y regarde 
de prés. La loi du Maryland sur les délinquants déficients vise 4 protéger 
la société contre tous les récidivistes anormaux du point de vue psychia- 
trique. La loi les rend incapables d’agir jusqu’a ce qu’ils soient assez 
rétablis pour réintégrer la société. 


Les lois de ce genre vont a l’encontre du concept de la responsa- 
bilité diminuée, fondé sur le principe humanitaire qui veut que le criminel 
au mental anormal soit puni moins sévérement que le criminel normal. 
Comme la peine indéterminée peut étre a vie, le délinquant est ainsi, en 
un sens, plus chatié 4 cause de sa morbidité psychologique. Cela heurte 
ceux qui défendent farouchement, et pour des motifs religieux, le concept 
du libre arbitre par opposition au déterminisme. 


Les jugements d’ordre moral cédent peu 4 peu aux vues plus prati- 
ques que représentent le prognostic et la traitabilité. Plusieurs sont 
en train d’établir une nouvelle science qui consiste 4 dresser des tables 
permettant de prédire la réussite ou l’échec de la probation dans chaque 
cas particulier. Les travaux du professeur Warner au Massachusetts 
en 1923 en ont marqué le départ. Les professeurs Burgess et Harno de 
l'Illinois ont suivi ses traces cing ans plus tard. Presque en méme temps, 


M. Sheldon et Mile Eleanor Glueck, d’Harvard, ont publié la premiére 
de leurs nombreuses et précieuses études qui ont abouti au volume 
Predicting Delinquency and Crime, en 1959. 


Les prisons 


La question des institutions pénales dépasse mon propos, mais je 
me dois d’y toucher car elle est capitale dans la détermination de la peine. 
On ne saurait contester que l’incarcération pénale ne redresse guére le 
détenu. Aux Etats-Unis, le récidivisme atteint un taux de prés de 70 p. 
100. Certes, nombreux sont ceux qui n’écopent d’aucune condamnation 
aprés avoir purgé leur emprisonnement. Nous ne pouvons conclure, 
cependant, que ce respect de la loi soit le fruit de l’emprisonnement. 
Il aurait pu en étre ainsi sans la détention. 


Les criminels se recrutent dans l’ensemble parmi les segments peu 
nantis de la société. Ce sont essentiellement des gens sans sécurité, 
qui s’estiment défavorisés et rejetés. Ils usent facilement de la projection 
comme mécanisme de défense; ils tiennent la société responsable de leur 
situation; ils s’aigrissent contre les représentants de l’autorité et contre le 
monde en général. : Ils se considérent rarement comme des malfaiteurs et 
réussissent une bonne partie du temps 4 empécher le sentiment de culpa- 
bilité de sourdre en eux. 
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Nos énormes prisons, oi prédominent la dépersonnalisation et la 
répression, tendent 4 détruire davantage le sens de la dignité chez le 
détenu et a le détacher encore plus de la société. Le pas emboité et 
le costume 4 rayures d’autrefois sont bien disparus, mais presque tout le 
reste demeure encore. Comme le dit Thomas d’Aquin, la peine, pour 
étre efficace, doit étre acceptée du puni. Or, cela est trés rare. La péno- 
logie ordinaire ne vise certainement pas a vaincre les défenses psycho- 
logiques du détenu pour l’amener a accepter sa peine. 


Lorsqu’on doit punir un enfant, on attend que le calme revienne. 
Puis, on essaie, en lui parlant franchement, de lui faire comprendre le 
pourquoi de la punition. Durant la derniére guerre, la thérapie collective 
pratiquée dans les prisons militaires américaines semble avoir réussi sur 
ce point. La thérapie collective devrait jouer autant que l’ergothérapie 
dans le régime pénitentiaire. ¢ 


La plupart des industries pénitentiaires visent plus 4 épargner de 
Yargent 4 Etat qu’a enseigner un métier qui permette mieux au détenu 
de lutter loyalement dans notre société hautement concurrentielle. II 
existe des exceptions, telles que la prison Walkill 4 New York et les 
institutions Borstal en Angleterre, mais beaucoup trop rares. La remise 
de peine pour bonne conduite n’est le plus souvent qu’un vain geste, étant 
un moyen de réduire le surpeuplement de nos institutions. La confusion 
régne quant a savoir quels sont les délinquants qu’un séjour en institution 
peut redresser et quelles sont les méthodes 4 y employer. On convient 
partout qu’il faut des idées et des méthodes nouvelles. Malheureuse- 
ment, la recherche et l’expérimentation sont par trop limitées dans le 
domaine de la criminologie. 


Je ne connais pas assez les conditions qui régnent au Canada pour 
savoir si vous manquez aussi de cliniques psychiatriques pour traiter les 
probationnaires. Certaines gens qui souffrent de troubles émotifs et qui 
ont un passé criminel se réadapteraient certainement 4 la vie en société 
si les traitements psychiatriques leur étaient accessibles durant une proba- 
tion. Sauf erreur, les conditions 4 Baltimore ressemblent 4 celles d’autres 
grandes villes des Etats-Unis. Baltimore compte deux dispensaires 
psychiatriques universitaires trés au point, mais le personnel y est insuf- 
fisant et surchargé. Le traitement des délinquants est difficile et souvent 
ingrat. Aussi, les délinquants sont-ils souvent confiés aux jeunes résidents 
ou a des finissants de médecine qui ne cessent de permuter. 


Pour étre efficace, le traitement des délinquants d’4ge mir doit étre 
donné dans des locaux spéciaux par un personnel expérimenté dans la 


psychothérapie individuelle et collective et particuliérement intéressé et 
habile a traiter les criminels. En outre, les locaux doivent étre ouverts 
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le soir et en fin de semaine. L’action du psychiatre doit 's’articuler avec 
celle de agent de probation. 


Aux Etats-Unis, on tend de plus en plus 4 éviter aux délinquants 
mineurs, non seulement l’emprisonnement, mais aussi le stigmate d’un 
casier judiciaire. A notre époque, ov des organismes toujours plus nom- 
breux nous obligent 4 remplir des questionnaires d’ordre personnel, la 
vie privée disparait. Dans certaines juridictions, une probation bien faite 
efface la condamnation d’un premier délit. On préconise méme qu’une 
libération conditionnelle en fasse autant pour un premier délit. 


On ne saurait prévoir le sens dans lequel s’orientera la pratique 
judiciaire en matiére de peines. L’enquéte,—c’est-a-dire |’établissement 
de la culpabilité ou de l’innocence,—pourrait fort bien devenir l’unique 
fonction du tribunal. La responsabilité criminelle comptera peu. Le 
condamné, aprés un examen 4 fond, sera remis 4 l’organisme propre a 
le redresser et l'emprisonnement sera toujours indéterminé. A certains 
égards, nous en reviendrions aux principes énoncés il y a plus d’un 
siécle par cet Ecossais aussi brillant qu’excentrique que fut George 
Combe. 


Résumé 
Qu’il me soit permis de résumer mes vues: 

. Dans chaque cas d’une certaine gravité, qu’on avise, avant la 
condamnation, a 1’a-propos d’une probation. 

. Dans bien des cas, qu’on fasse une enquéte psychiatrique pour 
renseigner au mieux le tribunal sur la psychologie du délinquant 
et sur la conduite 4 tenir 4 son endroit. 

. Leffet préventif général de la peine est tout probablement fort 
exagéré. 

. La sévérité de la peine est bien moins efficace que la certitude 
de la capture et de la condamnation. 

. L’individualisation de la peine, la probation et la libération 
conditionnelle tendent 4 diminuer l’effet préventif; cependant, la 
valeur de ces techniques sociales est telle qu’on ne saurait les 
abandonner. 

. Les récidivistes qui présentent de graves anomalies psycholo- 
giques, il faut les traiter dans des institutions psychiatriques 
spéciales, de préférence sous le régime d’une peine indéterminée. 

. La responsabilité diminuée par la morbidité psychologique est 
un concept douteux. Son application générale est contraire a la 
psychiatrie. Elle se fonde avant tout sur le concept de respon- 
sabilité au sens religieux. 

. Il faut créer des cliniques psychiatriques spéciales pour le traite- 
ment des délinquants. 
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Les problemes que pose la sentence 


T. GEORGE STREET, C.R. 


Président de la Commission nationale 
des libérations conditionnelles 


Le succes de l'appareil correctionnel dépend grandement de l’exac- 
titude avec laquelle le tribunal évalue les possibilités de Vaccusé et de 
Vintelligence avec laquelle il décide de son sort. 


Empécher la rechute ou redresser, tel est l’objectif principal de la 
sentence. L’objet véritable du chatiment est donc de corriger le délin- 
quant, et non pas d’assouvir la vengeance de la société. L’incarcération 
et la liberté surveillée, méme si elles visent d’abord 4 aider le délinquant 
et a protéger la société, peuvent se considérer comme un chatiment pour 
autant qu’elles impliquent restriction de la liberté, discipline, formation et 
surveillance. Cela étant, elles constituent au moins un chatiment bien- 
faisant comme devrait l’étre, autant que possible, tout chatiment. 


Une enquéte préalable 4 la sentence est indispensable pour bien 
déterminer le traitement approprié. Le manque de personnel et de moyens 
permettant de réunir les renseignements nécessaires au sujet des délin- 
quants est un des grands problémes qui se posent au juge quand il en 
vient 4 la sentence. S’il existait plus d’agents de surveillance, plus nom- 
breux seraient les rapports préalables a la sentence et plus fréquente serait 
la mise en liberté surveillée. Point plus important encore, la libertée 
surveillée est trés souvent un moyen plus efficace de traiter le délinquant 
et elle évite d’avoir 4 lui faire subir les mauvais effets de l’emprisonne- 
ment, sans compter la grande économie qu’elle vaut aux contribuables. 


La libération conditionnelle devrait se pratiquer davantage et les 
tribunaux pourraient fort bien tenir 4 aviser 4 sa possibilité quand ils 
déterminent la durée de la détention. A mon sens, le juge devrait indiquer 
au détenu les motifs de la sentence imposée et devrait aussi lui parler de 
la libération conditionnelle car elle constitue un grand moyen de l’amener 
a penser 4 son redressement. La sentence idéale est celle qui impose un 
court emprisonnement et une longue période de liberté conditionnelle. 
En effet, elle permet de garder le délinquant 4 vue et de lui donner, en 
prison et dans la société, le traitement et la formation qui lui sont 
nécessaires. Pour moi, la clef du succés dans le traitement des criminels 
est une surveillance suffisante exercée par les autorités. 


Les juges du criminel, surtout les novices, doivent se rappeler |’im- 
portance de visiter les institutions pénales. Ils en apprendront plus sur 
les suites de la sentence a l’occasion de leurs visites qu’en lisant des 
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masses de volumes. .On ne peut s’imaginer comment les juges ou les 
magistrats peuvent décider intelligemment l’envoi d’un délinquant en 
prison tant qu’ils n’ont pas vu de leurs yeux les diverses prisons et les 
différents programmes de traitement et de formation, sil en est, que 
chacune pratique. 


Un des grands problémes du traitement des criminels tient au man- 
que total d’uniformité de la sentence imposée a l’égard du méme crime 
a des délinquants dont les antécédents sont passablement les mémes. 
Qu’on note bien que je ne parle pas de l’imposition de sentences égales 
pour des crimes égaux. J’entends des sentences inégales imposées a des 
délinquants égaux pour des crimes égaux. La disparité des sentences est 
non seulement trés injuste, mais aussi démoralisante; elle tend a faire 
critiquer l’administration de la justice et elle rend d’autant plus difficile 
le probleme du redressement. 


La sentence clémente a l’excés peut nuire tout autant a la justice 
que la sentence par trop sévére. On comprend facilement que les tribu- 
naux hésitent 4 imposer de longues peines. Cependant, dans le cas de 
l'homme au casier chargé, il serait peut-étre utile de savoir que la Com- 
mission des libérations conditionnelles examinera sa situation réguliére- 
ment et qu’il sera libéré s’il s’amende. Dans le cas contraire, il sera gardé 
en prison, du moins pour protéger la société, indépendamment de la 
question de le punir. 


Voici quelle serait la solution idéale au probléme de la criminalité: 
placer sous surveillance efficace aussi longtemps que nécessaire, mais pas 
plus, Pauteur d’un crime, surtout d’un crime grave; si on ne peut le bien 
surveiller en liberté, qu’on l’incarcére. Dans les deux cas, il ne faudrait 
lui donner sa liberté compléte que lorsqu’il est assez visible qu’il entend 
se bien conduire; il devrait jusque-la demeurer sous stricte surveillance, 
dans la société ou en prison. 


La libération conditionnelle n’est pas affaire d’indulgence ni de 
clémence et ne s’accorde pas pour des raisons humanitaires. Nous ne 
formons pas une commission de revision, ainsi que je l’ai souvent dit, et 
nous ne substituons pas notre jugement en matiére de sentence a celui du 
juge de premiére instance ou du magistrat. La libération conditionnelle 
aun double but: redresser le délinquant et protéger le public. Notre rdle 
est de choisir les seuls prisonniers qui désirent sincérement s’amender et 
de les y aider en leur accordant la liberté conditionnelle. 


Tout comme les tribunaux exigent des renseignements au sujet de 
Paccusé avant de le condamner, de méme nous tenons a posséder beau- 
coup de renseignements afin de pouvoir décider s’il faut le mettre en 
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liberté conditionnelle. Nous sommes donc reconnaissants aux tribunaux 
ce nous fournir un rapport sur issue de la cause, sur les circonstances 
du crime et les effets qu’il a eus sur la victime, sur les possibilités qu’ils 
reconnaissent au délinquant et sur ses antécédents. 


Il faudrait que le public comprenne mieux le probléme de la crimi- 
nalité et le traitement des criminels. Il devrait se rendre compte que le 
seul moyen vraiment sensé et pratique de se bien protéger est de redresser 
autant de délinquants que possible. Cela aménerait le public 4 mieux 
comprendre le criminel et a l’aider davantage 4 s’amender. Cela aiderait 
aussi 4 faire voir le probléme sous un jour réaliste et 4 faire reculer ou 
disparaitre Vidée que la peine est uniquement affaire de rétribution 
comme on le pense encore beaucoup trop malheureusement. 
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Le travail pénitentiaire 


PAUL CORNIL, 
Secrétaire général, 
Ministére de la Justice, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Un probléme perpétuel 


La mise au travail des condamnés est un probléme ancien, qui s’est 
posé avant la naissance des systémes pénitentiaires modernes. 


Cependant, depuis la fin du 18e siécle, cette question s’envisage 
dans le cadre du régime des prisons. Elle a été débattue dans de 
nombreuses réunions internationales et le congrés pénitentiaire qui se 
tint 4 Londres en 1872 l’avait déja mise 4 son ordre du jour. Au cours 
des années qui ont suivi la deuxiéme guerre mondiale, la Commission 
Internationale Pénale et Pénitentiaire et, ensuite, l’Organisation des Nations 
Unies se sont préoccupées de ce sujet. L’Ensemble de Régles pour le 
traitement des détenus, dont la rédaction la plus récente a été approuvée 
par le congrés des Nations Unies 4 Genéve, en 1955, contient un chapitre 
sur le travail dans les prisons (art. 71 4 76). Et tout récemment, au 
mois d’aoit 1960, le 2e congrés des Nations Unies qui s’est tenu a 
Londres a approuvé une résolution sur l’intégration du travail péniten- 
tiaire dans l'économie nationale et sur la rémunération des détenus. 


Les positions prises 4 ces réunions internationales sont fort diffé- 
rentes de la conception qu’on se faisait de ce probléme il y a un siécle. 
Elles ont cependant recueilli l’accord d’une forte majorité et on pourrait 
croire que cette question est momentanément réglée. Pourtant, lorsqu’on 
visite des prisons dans divers pays, on constate que l’organisation du 
travail pénitentiaire ne correspond que fort peu aux voeux émis par les 
experts et qu’on se trouve encore, dans la réalité des choses, beaucoup 


plus proche des conceptions approuvées par le congrés de Londres 
de 1872. 


Quelles sont les raisons de cette discordance? Tout d’abord, chacun 
sait que les congrés adoptent facilement des résolutions optimistes qui 


reflétent beaucoup plus leur désir de progrés que les possibilités pra- 
tiques de réforme des institutions. 


En second lieu, l’étude des institutions sociales montre que leur 
évolution est toujours lente et que la tendance générale des praticiens 


est de conserver des modes d’organisation qui sont dépassés par les 
événements. 
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Enfin, il ne faut pas se dissimuler—et nous le verrons au cours de 
cette conférence—que de réelles difficultés s’opposent 4 la mise en 
pratique de ces voeux dans le cadre des institutions pénitentiaires. 


C’est sur un plan tout a fait général que j'aborde ce sujet. Je le 
ferai cependant en m’efforgant d’adopter une attitude de réalisme et de 
franchise. Il est inutile en effet de se bercer de mots. Si l’on veut 
aboutir a une amélioration des institutions, il faut partir des faits tels 
qu’ils se présentent a notre observation, les confronter avec les concep- 
tions générales qui dominent la justice pénale d’aujourd’hui et, enfin, en 
déduire les conséquences pratiques qui s’imposent. 


Le travail est-il nécessaire en prison? 


Le premier fait qui frappe Vhistorien des prisons est la véritable 
hypertrophie de la peine de prison dans le monde moderne. Ce phéno- 
méne a pris naissance 4 la fin du 18e siécle et s’est poursuivi dans la 
plupart des pays jusqu’a la moitié du 20e siécle. Le point de départ de 
cette évolution a été marqué par la suppression presque compléte des 
peines capitales et corporelles 4 la fin du 18e siécle et au début du 
19e siécle, rejetant ainsi tout le poids de la répression sur les diverses 
formes d’emprisonnement et sur les peines d’amende. Il en résulte 
qu’aujourd’hui la prison doit recevoir en grand nombre les catégories les 
plus diverses de délinquants, en s’efforgant de les soumettre 4 un régime 
approprié. De 1a, l’effort entrepris dans la plupart des pays pour créer 
des institutions spécialisées, destinées 4 recevoir certaines catégories de 
délinquants (jeunes délinquants, malades mentaux, récidivistes, etc. . .). 


Pourtant, l’usage excessif de la peine privative de liberté a provoqué 
une réaction. On a vu naitre et se développer des efforts en vue de 
freiner autant que possible l’extension de la peine de prison, en y 
substituant d’autres mesures: les condamnations avec sursis, les divers 
systémes de probation marquent des étapes de cette évolution. Il n’en 
est pas moins vrai que la peine privative de liberté demeure aujourd’hui, 
dans la plupart des pays, l’élément principal de la répression pénale. 
Or, dés le moment ot Il’exécution de la peine consiste 4 placer le 
condamné dans une institution, la mise au travail de ce détenu est 
presque toujours un élément essentiel du régime pénitentiaire. A de trés 
rares exceptions prés, tout détenu est et doit étre mis 4 quelque forme 
de travail, ou du moins d’occupation, pendant sa détention. 


C’est ici qu’il faut se demander d’emblée quelle est aujourd’hui la 
raison d’étre de ce travail dans le traitement d’un condamné. Je rappelle 
briévement les conceptions anciennes qui ont d’ailleurs laissé quelques 
traces dans le régime des prisons d’aujourd’hui. 
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Autrefois, la main-d’oeuvre des condamnés a été exploitée au 
bénéfice de ’Etat. Qu’il me suffise d’en citer deux exemples: 4 Rome, 
dans l’Antiquité, Pune des peines consistait 4 faire travailler dans les 
mines. Plus prés de nous, et notamment en France aux 17e et 18e 
siécles, la marine de guerre utilisait la main-d’oeuvre des galériens. 
Colbert cite, dans ses Mémoires, des instructions données aux procureurs 
généraux afin de faire appliquer aux délinquants valides des peines 


d’envoi aux galéres pour fournir 4 la marine royale la main-d’oeuvre 
nécessaire !. 


A cété de cette exploitation du travail des condamnés, on trouve 
Vidée du travail pénible qui constitue par lui-méme un élément de la 
peine. La dénomination “travaux forcés” vient 4 peine de disparaitre 
du Code pénal frangais et elle existe encore dans la législation de mon 
pays. Elle souligne par son nom méme le caractére de contrainte pénible 
auquel le condamné doit étre soumis. Au Royaume-Uni, |’expression 
“hard labour” était encore en usage il y a peu d’années. Une commis- 
sion anglaise de 1863 l’avait définie d’une fagon pittoresque: “‘c’est cette 
forme de travail, disait-elle “qui accélére visiblement la respiration et 
qui ouvre les pores”. 


Cette conception du travail pénitentiaire fut poussée a l’extréme 
lorsque, au début du 19¢ siécle, Sir William Cubitt imagina les procédés 
diaboliques du “tread wheel”, du “tread mill” et du “crank”. Par ces 
moyens, le condamné était transformé en béte de somme, prenant la 
place d’un animal pour produire de la force motrice, parfois méme sans 
aucune utilité pratique. Cette méthode primitive trouva encore un 
défenseur au congrés de Londres de 1872 en la personne d’un directeur 
de prison, le major Fulford, et on s’étonne aujourd’hui en constatant 
quelle était toujours appliquée dans certains établissements anglais au 
début du 20e siécle. 


Aujour@’hui encore, c’est une opinion solidement ancrée dans 
esprit de beaucoup, que l’homme ne travaille que lorsqu’il y est con- 
traint. C'est pourquoi les législations pénales, et méme l’Ensemble de 
Régles pour le traitement des détenus, affirment que le travail en prison 
est obligatoire (régle 71, 2°). 


Dés la naissance du régime pénitentiaire, 4 la création du “Rasphuys” 
d’Amsterdam, en 1596, on imagina un procédé ingénieux en méme temps 
que cruel pour contraindre au travail les détenus qui auraient refusé 
dexécuter leur tache. On installa, en effet, dans cette institution, une 
chambre spéciale qui pouvait étre inondée par I’action d’une pompe 
située @ l’extérieur. Le détenu qui refusait de travailler était placé dans 
ce local; le niveau d’eau montait progressivement et il ne parvenait a 
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éviter la noyade qu’en mettant en mouvement une seconde pompe qui 
évacuait leau vers l’extérieur. C’était certes un moyen radical de 
mettre fin au refus de travail de ce détenu 2. 


Beaucoup plus tard, lorsque, au 19e siécle, on créa des établisse- 
ments cellulaires, des détenus furent laissés en cellule dans linaction la 
plus compléte. Charles Dickens, qui visita en 1842 les prisons améri- 
caines, relate que ces détenus ont demandé humblement du travail, 


ajoutant: “Donnez-moi quelque occupation ow sinon je deviendrai fou 
a lier 3.” 


L’intention des promoteurs de ce régime cellulaire n’était pas de 
contraindre les détenus 4 demander du travail, mais bien de les pousser 
a la méditation. Cet épisode montre pourtant que la détention sans 
travail est particuli¢rement pénible. S’il en est ainsi, est-il nécessaire 
d’avoir recours 4 la contrainte pour amener le détenu 4a travailler? 


Nous avons largement abandonné aujourd’hui l’ancienne conception 
du travail considéré comme un mal nécessaire. Le travail effectué dans 
des conditions normales est un élément naturel de la vie courante. Au 
contraire, dans notre civilisation contemporaine, le chémage, avec la 
démoralisation qu’il entraine, apparait comme une des plaies sociales 
qu’il faut combattre. Et c’est ainsi que je me souviens avoir vu, au cours 
de la crise économique des années 1930, dans une institution Borstal, 


en Angleterre, une brigade disciplinaire ot, par mesure de punition, on 
obligeait les jeunes gens 4 rester inactifs. On avait donc compris qu’en 
éalité ce n’est pas l’occupation, mais bien l’inaction, qui est pénible a 
supporter. Cette constatation a amené, dans certains pays, un change- 
ment dans le mode de traitement des prévenus. En Belgique, par 
exemple, une circulaire de 1936 prescrit aux directeurs de prison de 
donner la préférence aux détenus préventifs dans la distribution du 
travail, lorsqu’ils ne disposent pas d’occupations suffisantes pour tous. 
La régle 89 de l’Ensemble de Régles pour le traitement des détenus 
entre dans la méme voie en déclarant que la possibilité doit toujours 
étre donnée aux prévenus de travailler. 


Au lendemain de la guerre, une expérience importante de travail 
volontaire de condamnés a été faite en Belgique, a l'occasion de la 
répression de la collaboration avec ’ennemi. Un grand nombre d’hom- 
mes jeunes avaient été condamnés a de longues peines de “détention”, 
peine politique dont le régime ne comporte pas l’obligation au travail. 
On ne pouvait cependant pas les laisser inactifs, d’autant plus qu’a ce 
moment la Belgique, qui se relevait du marasme causé par la guerre et 
Yoccupation, avait besoin de main-d’oeuvre. II fallait notamment extraire 
du charbon et on décida de faire appel 4 la main-d’oeuvre pénitentiaire. 
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Ceux qui étaient 4gés de moins de 35 ans et aptes 4 faire un travail 
lourd furent invités 4 s’engager volontairement comme mineurs, métier 
dangereux et pénible, d’autant plus que la plupart de ces hommes 
n’avaient jamais accompli de travail manuel. Les engagements volon- 
taires furent nombreux et, 42 un moment donné, 3,500 condamnés 
travaillaient au fond de la mine. Ils touchaient, il est vrai, le salaire 
normal de l’ouvrier libre, sur lequel une retenue d’un dollar par jour 
était opérée comme contribution aux frais d’entretien. Mais on réalisait, 
par cette méthode fort utile pour la communauté, la mise au travail sans 
contrainte d’un trés grand nombre de condamnés. 


Je crois donc pouvoir conclure qu’aujourd’hui la conception du 
travail forcé, ou méme du travail pénitentiaire obligatoire, est dépassée 
par les faits et qu’il faut trouver d’autres raisons d’étre 4 la mise au 
travail des détenus. 


Différentes formes du travail en prison 


D’une facgon générale, le détenu doit avoir une occupation, parce que 
le travail, sous quelque forme que ce soit, fait partie intégrante de 
existence de tout individu valide. Cependant, les conditions de la 
détention et le but poursuivi par le traitement pénitentiaire donnent une 
orientation spéciale a ce travail. En voici trois aspects principaux. 


1°) Simples occupations. 


Dans le traitement pénitentiaire d’un grand nombre de con- 
damnés, le travail occupe une place modeste et ne dépasse pas 
le stade de la simple occupation. Il en est ainsi notamment pour 
les condamnés 4 de courtes peines d’emprisonnement. II est en 
effet pratiquement impossible d’exécuter un travail qualifié avec 
une main-d’oeuvre changeante qui doit étre remplacée continuelle- 
ment. Il en est de méme pour un nombre important de détenus 
inaptes 4 tout travail qualifi¢é, en raison de leur état physique ou 
mental. Enfin, d’autres détenus exercent en liberté un métier qui 
ne peut se pratiquer en prison. Comme ils reprendront ce métier. 
a leur sortie de prison, il ne parait pas nécessaire de leur en 
apprendre un autre. 


Pour tous ces détenus, il faut donc trouver des occupations 
simples qui n’ont d’autre ambition que de ne pas les laisser oisifs 
pendant leur détention. La grande ressource a4 cet égard est 
lensemble des travaux domestiques et d’entretien, dont la plupart 
n’exigent guére d’aptitudes professionnelles spéciales. On y met 
un nombre élevé de détenus allant parfois jusqu’a plus de 20% 


de la population totale de l’établissement. Trop rarement on met 
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a profit ces occupations pour perfectionner les connaissances pro- 
fessionnelles d’un détenu en lui apprenant, par exemple, la cuisine, 
le service de table, le petit entretien des batiments, etc. ... 


A cété de cela, dans la plupart des prisons, on pratique de 
petits métiers: confection de sachets ou de sacs postaux, triages 
d’objets divers, etc... [1 faudrait pouvoir découvrir des occupa- 
tions plus utiles et qui se font difficilement en liberté parce qu’elles 
exigent une main-d’oeuvre abondante. Un bel exemple de cette 
catégorie de travaux est la copie d’écriture Braille, qui est faite 
dans les prisons belges et qui rend un service appréciable dans la 
constitution de bibliothéques pour aveugles. Mais cet exemple est 
assez exceptionnel et la plupart de ces simples occupations réussissent 
a peine 4 rompre la monotonie de l’internement de ces condamnés. 


Formation professionnelle. 


Dans les régimes de rééducation des condamnés, la formation 
professionnelle représente un élément essentie] du traitement, mais 
il faut bien se dire que cette formation n’est utile que pour un 
nombre assez limité de condamnés. Seuls ceux qui ne connaissent 
pas de métier qualifié ou sont amenés 4 changer de métier 4 la 
suite de leur condamnation doivent étre soumis 4 une éducation 
professionnelle, pour autant que leur age et leurs aptitudes le 
permettent. Méme dans ces limites, des obstacles sérieux réduisent 
encore les possibilités d’organiser une instruction professionnelle. 
La durée de la peine, calculée en fonction de la gravité de l’infrac- 
tion, ne correspond que rarement aux nécessités de la rééducation 
et, en particulier, de la formation professionnelle. Par ailleurs, les 
exigences de la discipline pénitentiaire réduisent le nombre des 
métiers qui peuvent étre exercés en prison. Ceux qui, comme moi, 
ont visité des prisons dans divers pays, y retrouvent, avec quelques 
variantes, les mémes métiers, les mémes ateliers pénitentiaires: le 
travail du bois et du fer, l’imprimerie, la cordonnerie et la confec- 
tion des vétements, indépendamment des métiers agricoles, forment 
le noyau central du travail pénitentiaire. La technique de quelques- 
uns de ces métiers, et notamment de celui de cordonnier ou de 
tailleur, a fortement évolué a l’extérieur et le condamné libéré ne 
trouve guére le moyen d’utiliser, 4 sa sortie, les connaissances 
acquises en prison. 


S’ajoute 4 cela un phénoméne fréquemment constaté: le 
condamné qui a exercé pendant de longues années un métier dans 
un atelier pénitentiaire, associe cette profession a sa détention 
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elle-méme et en concoit souvent une véritable aversion pour cette 
occupation, qu’il s’empresse d’abandonner aussit6t que la liberté 
lui est rendue. 


Enfin, l’enseignement technique est difficile 4 organiser d’une 
facon efficace 4 l’intérieur des établissements pénitentiaires. Il 
demanderait la collaboration d’un personnel qualifié, apte 4 appren- 
dre aux détenus toute une gamme de meétiers divers. 


Ces considérations pessimistes ne peuvent cependant pas nous 
permettre d’abandonner complétement toute préoccupation de for- 
mation professionnelle en prison. Pour remédier dans une certaine 
mesure aux inconvénients que je viens de signaler, on s’est notam- 
ment orienté vers deux réformes qui paraissent donner de bons 
résultats. 


Tout d’abord, la mise sur pied de la formation professionnelle 
accélérée. Dans certains établissements, notamment au Royaume- 
Uni, en France, et aujourd’hui en Belgique, on procéde 4 la forma- 
tion professionnelle accélérée d’un certain nombre de détenus. On 
choisit 4 cet effet des condamnés d’4ge moyen et qui ne possédent 
pas de métier qualifié ou, encore, qui doivent changer de métier. 
On leur apprend en un temps trés court, par un enseignement 
pratique plus que par des cours théoriques (de 3 4 6 mois), les 
rudiments d’un des métiers les plus fréquemment pratiqués dans le 
pays, par exemple, les divers métiers se rapportant a la construction. 
De cette fagon, le condamné peut, a sa sortie, trouver immédiate- 
ment un reclassement, non pas comme ouvrier qualifié, mais néan- 
moins dans une situation supérieure 4 celle du manoeuvre, lui 
permettant déja de réaliser des gains honorables. Ce systéme, qui 
trouve d’ailleurs son paralléle dans la rééducation de certaines caté- 
gories de chémeurs, parait appelé 4 un assez grand développement. 


En ce qui concerne l’enseignement technique, on s’efforce 
d’aligner les programmes sur ceux de l’enseignement extérieur et, 
si cela est possible, on permet aux détenus de suivre des cours par 
correspondance ou, mieux encore, dans une école d’enseignement 
technique, en quittant momentanément |’établissement pénitentiaire. 


L’enseignement donné a la prison doit conduire autant que 
possible 4 la délivrance de diplémes qui ne se distinguent en rien 
des certificats délivrés par l’enseignement technique et qui ont la 
méme valeur. 


Comme il n’est pas possible de diversifier l’enseignement techni- 
que de fagon 4 répondre au voeu de chaque détenu, on a institué 
dans les prisons belges, depuis une dizaine d’années, un organisme 
central de documentation qui fonctionne 4 Nivelles, dans une petite 
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prison. Ce service dispose d’un ensemble de livres, de revues et de 
brochures sur un grand nombre de métiers et de professions. Lors- 
qu’un condamné, suffisamment instruit pour se perfectionner par 
lui-méme, désire apprendre un métier ou améliorer ses connaissances, 
il adresse au centre de Nivelles une demande de documentation. II 
indique son niveau d’instruction ou les métiers qu’il pratique, les 
langues qu’il connait et la branche qu’il désire apprendre ou appro- 
fondir. On lui fait parvenir une documentation qu’il étudie et qu’il 
renvoie ensuite en demandant éventuellement une documentation 
complémentaire. Ce systéme, qui est en application depuis une 
dizaine d’années, rencontre un grand succés parmi les détenus. 
A tout moment, plus d’un millier de condamnés se procurent de 
cette fagon une formation complémentaire individualisée. 


Travail normal. 


Le travail pénitentiaire peut aussi étre tout simplement I’exécu- 
tion d’un métier qui se pratique a lextérieur. En ce cas, le produit 
du travail diminue les frais d’entretien des détenus. On cite notam- 
ment l’établissement pénitentiaire suisse de Witzwil, principalement 
agricole, o l’activité des détenus compense en grande partie les 
frais de leur entretien. 


Les pouvoirs publics envisagent avec faveur cet allégement’ 
du budget des prisons. Du point de vue pénitentiaire, cependant, 
ce qui importe avant tout c’est de permettre aux détenus l’exercice 
d’un métier dans des conditions analogues 4 celles de Il’extérieur. 
Lorsque le travail pénitentiaire est orienté dans ce sens, il est 
fréquent qu’il suscite des plaintes véhémentes de l'industrie libre. 
Un exemple classique de cette réaction s’est produit 4 la maison de 
force de Gand, qui avait été créée en 1775, a l’initiative du bailli 
Vilain XIII. 


Une des occupations principales des détenus dans cette insti- 
tution était le tissage. Les détenus n’étaient pas payés et les indus- 
triels gantois se sont plaints de la concurrence déloyale que leur 
faisait cette main-d’oeuvre 4 bon marché, affermée 4 un industriel. 
Ces plaintes furent tellement vives qu’on mit fin 4 cette forme de 
travail. John Howard qui, lors de visites précédentes, avait admiré 
Yactivité et la discipline qui régnaient dans cette institution, revint 
la voir en 1783. Il constata que les prisonniers étaient oisifs et 
mal nourris. L’état sanitaire s’était complétement détérioré. 

Cette méfiance de l'industrie libre 4 l’égard du travail péniten- 
tiaire est loin d’avoir disparu de nos jours. Certains pays cherchent 
a y remédier par l’obligation de ne travailler dans les prisons que 
pour les services publics. [Il est évident, cependant, que ce “state 
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use system” ne fait disparaitre qu’en apparence la concurrence a 
Pindustrie. Si l’Etat fait travailler les détenus pour son compte 
personnel, les achats qu’il fera dans lindustrie en seront diminués 
d’autant. 


On a suggéré aussi de freiner, en quelque sorte, la production 
industrielle des prisons, en conservant dans les ateliers pénitentiaires 
un outillage primitif. C’est ainsi qu’on s’oppose, par exemple, a 
Pintroduction de linotypes dans les imprimeries des prisons ou de 
machines-outils dans d’autres ateliers. Mais cette méthode présente 
de grands inconvénients. Elle doit étre bannie des ateliers ot I’on 
fait de la formation professionnelle, puisqu’elle empéche les détenus 
de se mettre au courant des derniers perfectionnements de la techni- 
que. Le travail doit s’accomplir en prison selon des méthodes 
analogues a celles qui se pratiquent a l’extérieur, et M. Kellerhals, 
directeur de l’établissement de Witzwil, a défendu lidée de 
Putilisation d’un outillage moderne dans les établissements péni- 
tentiaires 4. 


Pour éviter la concurrence 4 l'industrie libre, on a préconisé 
d’autre part une dispersion des travaux. Il faut éviter de concentrer 
un grand nombre de détenus sur le méme genre de travail, de telle 
sorte que, dans un secteur déterminé de l’activité industrielle ou 
agricole, le nombre des détenus travailleurs ne représente qu’une 


faible proportion des travailleurs libres occupés dans la méme 
branche. 


Autrefois, et notamment au vieux “Rasphuys” d’Amsterdam 
(1596), un véritable privilége avait été octroyé aux dirigeants de 
cette institution, leur réservant le droit de raper du bois de cam- 
péche. On ne voit pas bien aujourd’hui la possibilité de ressusciter 
de pareilles méthodes, d’autant plus qu’on ferait ainsi pratiquer en 
prison des métiers que les libérés ne pourraient plus exercer a 
YPextérieur. 


La résolution qui a été adoptée au congrés de Londres |’an 
dernier préconisait la création, dans chaque pays, d’une commission 
nationale du travail pénitentiaire, réunissant notamment des repré- 
sentants des producteurs et des travailleurs. Ce systéme, qui est 
déja appliqué dans quelques pays, prévient des difficultés en faisant 
admettre d’avance, par les principaux intéressés, des solutions de 
compromis qui peuvent seules donner au travail pénitentiaire une 
orientation convenable. 


On a discuté pendant de longues années sur les modes les 
plus rationnels d’organisation du travail pénitentiaire. La Société 
des Nations avait, en 1932, fait une remarquable étude a ce sujet, 
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examinant les avantages et les inconvénients du systéme d’affermage 
des détenus, du recours 4 l’entreprise privée ou de lorganisation 
en régie 5. Je n’ai pas l’intention d’examiner en détail ces problémes 
aujourd’hui. La solution variera d’ailleurs selon l’organisation et 
les institutions de chaque pays. Quel que soit le mode d’organisa- 
tion du travail, on ne peut permettre a un particulier de tirer 
bénéfice de utilisation de cette main-d’oeuvre. Il faut trouver un 
systéme dans lequel les nécessités du traitement pénitentiaire trou- 
vent leur place, au sein d’une organisation rationnelle du travail. 


Rémunération 

Un des problémes essentiels dans lorganisation du travail péniten- 
tiaire est celui de la rémunération et du statut du détenu travailleur. 
Le montant de la rémunération a donné lieu 4 de longues discussions 
au cours des derniéres réunions internationales, et notamment 4 Londres. 
On poursuit dans ce domaine des objectifs multiples et certainement 
démesurés. 


En effet, lorsqu’on énumére les usages que le détenu doit pouvoir faire 
de ses gains, on arrive au résultat suivant: le prisonnier doit pouvoir faire 
des achats a la cantine, envoyer de l’argent 4 sa famille pour subvenir 
a ses besoins, indemniser la victime de ses infractions et, enfin, disposer 
d’un pécule de sortie au moment de sa libération. Chacun de ces 
objectifs me parait justifiable, mais il faut reconnaitre que le salaire 
normal d’un ouvrier, et méme d’un travailleur qualifié, ne pourrait suffire 
a supporter de telles dépenses. Passons donc chacun de ces points 
en revue. 


Le condamné qui est le soutien de sa famille ne devrait pas, par 
suite de sa détention, perdre le sens de la responsabilité qu’il a 4 l’égard 
de ses proches. Dans la mesure du possible, il faut éviter que la famille 
ne tombe a charge de l’assistance publique, ce qui constitue a la fois 
une dépense supplémentaire pour la communauté et une sanction pour 
les membres de la famille qui, bien qu’innocents, verront diminuer leurs 
ressources et vivront peut-étre plus difficilement que le détenu dont la 
subsistance est assurée. Mais si le condamné peut continuer 4 subvenir 
aux besoins de ses proches, il devra déja y consacrer l’entiéreté d’un 
salaire normal. 


On souhaite, en outre, que les délinquants qui ont causé un préju- 
dice matériel grave s’efforcent d’indemniser leurs victimes, notamment 
au moyen de l’argent qu’ils ont pu gagner par leur travail. Ce voeu 
parait également justifié. Mais comment pourrait-on parvenir 4 ce but, 
surtout lorsqu’on songe a la modicité des rémunérations qui sont actuel- 
lement payées aux détenus. Et comme les dommages représentent 
souvent des sommes considérables, il faudrait alors se contenter d’une 
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réparation symbolique, méme dans l’hypothése ow les salaires seraient 
notablement plus élevés qu’ils ne le sont aujourd’hui. 


Mais ce n’est pas tout. Dés le moment ov les détenus ont pu 
réaliser quelques gains par leur travail, ils ont été autorisés, dans beau- 
coup de pays du moins, a faire des achats a la cantine de 1’établissement, 
afin de se procurer des suppléments de nourriture, de tabac et d’autres 
articles plus ou moins superflus. On a dit souvent que c’était un moyen 
d'inciter les prisonniers au travail ou, encore, une fagon de remédier a 
la monotonie du régime alimentaire. Il est trés fréquent, aujourd’hui 
encore, que le montant des gratifications soit tellement peu élevé qu’il 
suffit 4 peine 4 couvrir ces menus achats. 


Enfin, l’ambition des théoriciens ne se borne pas 4 cela, puisqu’on 
veut encore que le prisonnier se constitue par son travail un pécule de 
sortie. Ambition également louable. On cultive chez le détenu un 
esprit d’épargne dont la valeur est cependant en train de se perdre 
rapidement dans notre société moderne. Le pécule facilite la transition 
entre l’emprisonnement et la vie libre, et le libéré peut ainsi payer sa 
subsistance et ses frais d’équipement jusqu’au moment de ses premiers 
gains. 


Mais, encore une fois, comment peut-on, avec des salaires méme 
équivalents 4 ceux de louvrier libre, satisfaire 4 la fois 4 ces quatre 
objectifs que je viens d’énoncer? 


Tout ce que je viens de dire se place dans l’hypothése optimiste 
ou le prisonnier regoit un salaire normal. Mais, dans la réalité des faits, 
nous sommes encore loin d’étre parvenus 4 ce point. La régle n° 76 de 
lEnsemble de Régles pour le traitement des détenus déclare que le 
travail des détenus doit étre rémunéré d’une facon équitable. Cette 
expression, assez ambigiie, nonce cependant un principe nouveau. Aupa- 
ravant, on considérait que le travail était un élément de la peine. Il n’y 
avait, entre le détenu et l’'administration, aucun contrat. Par conséquent, 
aucune rémunération ne devait étre payée. Aujourd’hui, sans admettre 
lexistence d’un lien contractuel, on estime de plus en plus que le travail 
doit étre rémunéré. L’octroi d’une gratification minimum ou méme symbo- 
lique a été jugé insuffisant l’an dernier par le congrés de Londres, qui a 
déclaré qu’il était incompatible avec la conception actuelle du traitement 
pénitentiaire. Ce mode de paiement est cependant encore trés répandu 
et certains estiment qu’en l’accordant aux condamnés, on leur fait déja un 
cadeau puisqu’ils sont entretenus aux frais de 1’Etat. 


L’octroi d’un salaire minimum constituerait déja un progrés, a-t-on 
dit 4 Londres. Mais ceci suppose que le détenu accomplit un travail 
productif, soit pour le compte de lEtat, soit pour le compte d’un 
entrepreneur. En ce cas, l’entrepreneur devra payer 4 l’Etat le salaire 
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normal d’un ouvrier de cette catégorie, pourvu que la production du 
détenu soit équivalente a celle d’un ouvrier libre. 


De cette fagon, on supprime certaines des objections de l’industrie 
privée, qui reproche notamment aux administrations pénitentiaires de 
leur faire concurrence en utilisant la main-d’oeuvre a bas prix. 


L’octroi d’un salaire normal ne se congoit guére, dans un pays régi 
par une économie libérale, que lorsque le détenu est mis au travail dans 
Yindustrie libre. L’exemple que j'ai rapporté plus haut, de la mise au 
travail dans les charbonnages belges de quelques milliers de condamnés 
pour collaboration avec l’ennemi, montre qu’il ne s’agit pas d’une utopie. 
Dans des circonstances exceptionnelles comme celles-la, on peut donc 
arriver a faire bénéficier les détenus non seulement d’un salaire normal, 
mais en outre de toutes les formes de sécurité sociale dont jouit le 
travailleur libre. En pareil cas, les condamnés pouvaient en méme temps 
envoyer de l’argent a la famille, contribuer a4 leur entretien en prison et 
s’acheter des suppléments personnels, tout en conservant encore quelque 
argent pour le moment de leur libération. Cet épisode exceptionnel fait 
entrevoir des possibilités pratiques réelles, mais dont la généralisation 4 
Yensemble des prisonniers ne saurait étre envisagée dans un avenir 
rapproché. 


Je ne puis passer sous silence une objection qui a été faite a cette 
orientation nouvelle du travail pénitentiaire. Si le condamné travailleur 
est rémunéré selon ses capacités professionnelles et sa productivité, il 
pourra se faire qu’un récidiviste avéré soit favorisé 4 ce point de vue 
par rapport 4 un délinquant occasionnel. 


Cette constatation n’a rien de surprenant. Dans la vie libre, la 
rémunération du travail ne se fait pas selon le niveau moral du travail- 
leur. La rémunération du travail pénitentiaire n’est pas une prime de 
bonne conduite. C’est 4 tort que certains dirigeants d’institutions appli- 
quent encore aujourd’hui cette conception surannée. 


Ayant ainsi passé en revue divers aspects du travail pénitentiaire, 
je voudrais maintenant les considérer dans leur ensemble, en fonction de 
la conception que nous nous faisons aujourd’hui du traitement des 
prisonniers. On ne peut perdre de vue que l’énorme majorité des 
détenus sera libérée t6ét ou tard et qu’il faut donc les traiter en vue de 
ce retour 4 la vie sociale. 


Par ailleurs, la plupart des détenus adultes et valides exercaient 
une profession ou un métier au moment de leur arrestation. A leur 
sortie de prison, ils devront soit reprendre leurs occupations antérieures, 
soit en commencer d’autres. Dés lors, le détenu ne doit pas étre envisagé 
comme un prisonnier que l’on met au travail. Au contraire, il faut 
mettre l’accent sur le fait qu’il était engagé dans un métier ou dans une 
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profession avant son arrestation et qu'il reprendra une occupation 4 sa 
sortie. Dans cette perspective, si les nécessités du traitement péniten- 
tiaire ne s’y opposent pas, il faut chercher 4 maintenir le détenu dans 
une branche d’activité comparable 4 celle qu’il exergait auparavant. 


Remarquons, en outre, que l’évolution des régimes pénitentiaires 
modernes a supprimé un certain nombre d’obstacles 4 la mise au travail 
des détenus. Dans quelques cas extrémes, des condamnés subissent leur 
peine en semi-liberté ou ne sont détenus que pendant les fins de semaine, 
ce qui leur permet de travailler dans le secteur privé et dans des condi- 
tions normales. Méme lorsqu’ils sont privés de liberté d’une facon 
continue, une proportion croissante de condamnés sont placés dans des 
institutions ouvertes, of on peut réaliser une plus grande variété de 
travaux exécutés dans de meilleures conditions. 


Enfin, méme dans les établissements fermés, une discipline moins 
rigide laisse plus d’initiative au détenu et permet l’exercice d’activités 
plus normales. On arrive ainsi peu 4 peu a rapprocher les conditions 
du travail pénitentiaire de celles du travail libre. La régle 71 de 
Ensemble de Régles pour le traitement des détenus déclare que le 
travail pénitentiaire ne doit pas avoir un caractére répressif. L’élément 
punitif provient essentiellement, non du régime pénitentiaire, mais bien 
de la privation ou de la limitation de la liberté. C’est dans cet esprit 
que, non seulement, on s’efforce d’élever la rémunération des détenus 
en la rapprochant du salaire normal, mais qu’on cherche en outre a les 


faire bénéficier de dispositions légales de sécurité sociale analogues a 
celles du travailleur libre. 


Conclusion 


Jai cherché a dégager certaines caractéristiques du travail péniten- 
tiaire et les tendances générales de son évolution récente. 


Il va de soi cependant—et le congrés de Londres I’a reconnu—que 
les solutions doivent étre adaptées 4 la structure économique et sociale 
de chaque pays. 


Dans l’ensemble, on constate dans tous les pays civilisés que, 
parallélement 4 la modernisation du régime pénitentiaire, l’organisation 


du travail des détenus tend 4 se rapprocher de plus en plus des conditions 
du travail libre. 
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Le traitement de correction 


et le délinquant sexuel 
LE Dr G.K. StTirup 


Surintendant 
Herstedvester 
Danemark 
Peine et traitement 


Nous vivons a une époque de transition ot plusieurs dogmes recon- 
nus sont en danger. Il en est également ainsi de notre attitude vis-a-vis 
du criminel et du traitement auquel nous soumettons le condamné. Nous 
sommes rarement tout a fait certains si notre conduite, a tel ou tel 
moment, s’inspire de la vengeance, de la prévention ou du redressement 
ou si ces motifs se concurrencent ou se soutiennent mutuellement. Nos 
tendances sont dominées tantét par l’un de ces motifs et tant6ét par un 
autre; parfois, malgré toute notre minutie, il nous est difficile d’analyser 
le fond de notre motivation. La situation parait peut-étre plus confuse 
encore 4 ceux qui frappent nos mesures punitives. 


Il est clair que le chatiment dans une longue série de cas peut étre 
opportun et répondre 4 la demande tant du puni que de nous-mémes. 
Qu’y a-t-il au fond du concept de “chatiment”, cependant, et quels sont, 
dans la punition que nous imposons, les éléments qui devraient toujours 
y jouer? Le chatiment produit-il de bons résultats chez le puni? 
Nuit-il davantage 4 sa personnalité? Quel soin mettons-nous 4 peser ces 
questions? Quel soin minutieux mettons-nous a réfléchir aux consé- 
quences avant d’agir ou durant que nous agissons? 


Il vaut peut-étre mieux d’abord définir le chatiment comme la priva- 
tion de la liberté, imposée par le tribunal et adaptée dans des limites 
plutét étroites 4 la mesure et au caractére de la perte de la liberté. 
Le sursis est aussi un chatiment. En Scandinavie, nous posons en prin- 
cipe que le chatiment réside dans la sentence et que la prison ne doit 
pas exposer le détenu a des indignités qui n’ont d’autre but que de le 
punir. Nous devons dans le cadre donné le redresser le plus possible. 


La tache est d’assurer que le condamné bénéficie de toutes les 
chances possibles de ne pas récidiver, et non pas simplement de purger 
sa peine sans heurt. Il faut que chaque institution ait des directives 
générales. Aussi, ceux qui y travaillent doivent cesser de considérer 
lensemble des détenus comme une entité et de parler de traits communs 
aux prisonniers. Ces traits existent, mais ils tiennent 4 ce que nous 
voyons les détenus dans des situations trés stéréotypées. Nous les voyons 
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accusés, condamnés et emprisonnés dans des conditions plus ou moins 
normalisées. Plus cette situation s’implante d’autorité et plus rigides 
sont les circonstances dans lesquelles elle se produit, plus ceux 4 qui 
ces conditions sont faites semblent homogénes. 


Quant a parler de traitement, parlons du traitement individuel de 
ces personnes extrémement différentes et donnons aux traits de chacune 
l'occasion de ressortir. Autrefois, c’est en général qu’on parlait des 
malades et c’est un traitement commun qu’on pratiquait, comme la 
saignée, pour une longue suite d’affections qui, nous le voyons aujour- 
d’hui, ne se ressemblent en rien. A cette époque-la, on s’est tourné vers 
ce que la médecine offrait de stable, c’est-a-dire l’anatomie, avant de 
s’'aviser de l’importance de la psychologie. Quand cette étape est venue 
et qu’on s’est familiarisé avec la circulation du sang et avec une foule 
d’autres réactions dont nos organes internes sont le siége, on a compris 
action des influences externes sur ces fonctions. C’est ainsi que, peu 
a peu, la science médicale a pu s’édifier. Dans la suite, il y a 150 ans, 
on a retiré les aliénés et les vénériens des institutions qui jusque-la les 
traitaient avec les criminels, mais on a continué de voir ces derniers 
comme une entité. Quand le systéme de Philadelphie a été créé a 
Walnut Street et 4 Cherry Hill,—systéme que décrit si magnifiquement 
Teeters dans ses ouvrages historiques !,—on a révé d’établir un traitement 
qui pourrait opérer la régénération morale des criminels de toute espéce. 
On s’est arrété sur le trait commun de “pécheur” et on a tenu avant 
tout a éviter que le traitement risquat d’empirer leur attitude morale. 
On les a donc isolés avec un enthousiasme qui a balayé le globe comme 
un raz de marée, mais on oubliait que le traitement, dans le systéme de 
Philadelphie, comportait un second élément, celui de l’orientation reli- 


gieuse, c’est-a-dire, exercer par la conversation une influence personnelle 
sur lisolé. 


Je tiens, ici, 4 définir ma conception du traitement comme étant une 
influence qui s’exerce d’aprés une étude peut-étre incompléte des besoins 
d'un cas particulier, et, en vue de donner au criminel une certaine 
orientation. 


Nous savons aujourd’hui que l’isolement crée une réceptivité diffé- 
rente. Nous savons que nous possédons dans la restriction des impul- 
sions sensorielles une arme puissante contre la structure de la personnalité, 
et, que l’infantilisme ainsi produit rend possible la création de nouveaux 
rapports ou le besoin de les créer. Nous ne savons guére, cependant, 
dans quels cas ce moyen particulier ou d’autres que nous employons 
sont bénéfiques ou nuisibles. Je dis “nuisibles” 4 dessein, afin de souligner 
qu’en tant que thérapeutes nous visons 4 quelque chose de défini. Nous 
sommes normatifs. La criminologie théorique évite les normatifs, mais 
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nous lui sommes quand méme utiles. Par nos observations cliniques des 
étapes du comportement, nous pouvons fournir aux théoriciens de nou- 
velles données. Par une analyse générale des vies que nous observons 
sous diverses tensions, nous pouvons et devons fournir notre apport a 
Pélaboration et a la vérification de nouvelles hypothéses. Nous nous 
accommodons particuliérement bien de la critique scientifique de nos 
méthodes et de nos résultats. 


Nous en sommes arrivés 4 établir que le voleur, le délinquant 
sexuel, la brute et le psychopathe ne constituent pas des désignations 
satisfaisantes aux yeux du juriste, du sociologue, du médecin non plus 
que du criminologiste clinique. Elles étaient utiles 4 ’époque des études 
en coupe, mais elles ne suffisent plus aujourd’hui. On peut: comparer 
ces études a celles que faisait l’anatomiste d’autrefois. Pour construire 
une criminologie clinique sur des bases scientifiques, nous devons com- 
mencer par étudier les fonctions et nous devons viser loin. Nous devons 
d’abord étudier le jeu des réactions interpersonnelles qu’il nous est donné 


d’observer. Pour cela, ce sont les cas 4 traiter dans notre institution qu’il 
nous faut analyser. 


Traitement et institution 


Dans Yl institution classique qui se rencontre le plus souvent dans le 
monde, il se donne presque toujours un traitement établi par le réglement 
en fonction surtout de la sécurité, de l’ordre et de la protection du 
personnel contre les coups des détenus les plus intelligents. Ce traitement, 
Padministrateur peut le décrire comme une attitude objectivement norma- 
lisée vis-a-vis de chaque détenu. J’emploie le mot “traitement” parce 
qu’un traitement est pratiqué par ceux qui en sont conscients et par 
ceux qui le nient. Le traitement individualisé est aussi pratiqué dans 
les institutions classiques de temps 4 autre; cependant, ce 4 quoi s’effor- 
cent les institutions modernes, c’est d’assurer un traitement adapté a 
chacun et fondé sur un certain diagnostic, c’est-a-dire de déterminer 
les mesures appropriées 4 chaque cas afin de permettre plus facilement 
au malade de ne pas retomber dans des situations propices au crime. 
Ce traitement est certainement l’affaire d’une kyrielle de spécialistes, de 
psychologues, de médecins et de sociologues, mais c’est aussi dans une 
grande mesure un ministére qu’exerce l’employé ordinaire par son inter- 
prétation du réglement général. 


Dans mon institution, il est bien entendu qu’on peut a l’occasion 
s’écarter du réglement si on le juge nécessaire dans un cas particulier 
du fait du danger que le détenu ne retombe plus tard dans le crime. 
Nous devons autant que possible neutraliser les traits communs qui 
résultent de la réclusion et du déshonneur dans lesquels chacun se trouve 
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et qui s’opposent 4a la ressocialisation. Le traitement général ne doit pas 
dégrader davantage le détenu, et c’est 4 cette fin qu’il faut y intégrer le 
traitement particulier dont je viens de parler. Cela seul permet a 
l’employé de contrecarrer les tristes résultats de l’emprisonnement. Le 
traitement général et le traitement particulier peuvent étre des mesures 
appliquées en téte-a-téte, c’est-a-dire individualisées, ou des mesures 
collectives; nous devons intégrer le traitement individuel et collectif tout 
autant que le traitement général et le traitement spécial. 


Le traitement que nous pratiquons, je l’appelle “thérapie individua- 
lisée intégrante”. Je risque le mot “thérapie” afin de souligner que ce 
sont les mesures préméditées auxquelles je pense. En régle générale, 
il sied tout a fait de s’en tenir au niveau purement pratique. Si on 
s’efforgait de faire la lumiére sur tous les problémes profonds, il faudrait 
disposer d’un appareillage de traitement absolument fantastique; le traite- 
ment isolé de telle ou telle perversion psychiatrique établie ne suffit pas 
d’ordinaire 4 opérer une ressocialisation satisfaisante. 


Les perturbations du comportement vis-a-vis d’autrui qui font réci- 
diver tiennent le plus souvent 4 un concours de circonstances. Afin de 
bien classer le détenu du point de vue du traitement, il nous faut nous 
familiariser avec de longues années vécues dans le crime et dans des 
situations fort différentes et déterminer les éléments d’ordre pédagogique, 
social, psychologique et médical qui ont joué. C’est ainsi que nous en 
arrivons a une individualisation qui permet de dégager le complexe 
criminologique qui intéresse le clinicien. 


Nous sommes aussi, en outre, devant une multitude de taches que 


le développement de l’appareillage de traitement aiderait certainement 
a abattre. 


Jen mentionnerai quelques-unes. Nous savons qu’il y a lieu de 
se demander comment notre avenir se serait formé si nos actes criminels 
passés inapercus avaient été consignés et avaient fait l'objet de mesures 
cfficielles 2. Quoi qu’il en soit, nous ne faisons pas grand-chose pour 
militer contre les terribles résultats des mesures officielles. L’emprison- 
nement d’un étre humain dans une cage ou il dort pour ainsi dire 4 cété 
de ses w.c. demeure dans bien des cas un chainon du “chatiment”. 


Mannheim et Wilkins ont démontré qu’une situation antérieure, qui 
a entrainé une amende, un emprisonnement ou un sursis, a grande valeur 
indicatrice du danger de récidive et ne le céde sur ce point qu’a l’ivro- 
gnerie et 4 un emploi de trés courte durée *. C’est ainsi que nous pour- 
rions peut-étre combattre un important facteur de criminalité si nous 
connaissions le facteur le plus essentiel des mécanimes interpersonnels 
qui s’exercent dans nos institutions. 
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Nous savons, comme le dit Barbara Wooton, que “ceux qui ne sont 
pas aimés hairont plutét qu’ils n’aimeront, ce qui n’est guére une décou- 
verte dont la science moderne peut s’attribuer le crédit. L’homme connait 
cette vérité en théorie depuis aussi longtemps qu’il la méconnait dans la 
pratique”. Dans les pays de l’Europe occidentale, nous condamnnons 
le transgresseur de la loi et nous lui montrons, de fagon inoubliable pour 
lui, que nous ne l’aimons pas. Cela nous est tout a fait naturel, mais il 
y a vraiment presque un siécle que Samuel Butler en a parlé avec tant 
dironie dans son roman Erewhon. 


Nous en savons quelque chose et nous savons que la sentence et la 
honte qui s’y rattachent ébranlent le respect de soi-méme qui est si 
nécessaire 4 une vie normale; d’autre part, nous soulignons partout,— 
méme dans des blagues et des dessins humoristiques,—que le délinquant 
persistera tout probablement dans le crime. Ce préjugé contre le délin- 
quant, les criminels le partagent eux-mémes, et cela réduit leurs chances 
de redressement et les porte en grande partie 4 ne pas s’attaquer a leur 
grande tache: acquérir un nouveau respect d’eux-mémes. 


Les nouveaux prisonniers écoutent plutét tous les jours les discours 
outrecuidants de leurs compagnons plus expérimentés et peuvent souvent 
noter la déception du personnel de l’institution 4 l’arrivée de temps 4 
autre d’un ex-prisonnier qui a récidivé. [Ils connaissent eux-mémes 


beaucoup de récidivistes, mais ils n’ont jamais rencontré d’ex-détenu qui 
soit maintenant un paisible citoyen. Par bonheur, il en est plusieurs 
de cette derniére catégorie. Dans les villes de pays relativement respec- 
tueux de la loi comme la Suéde et le Danemark, dix p. 100 des hommes 
ont fait l’expérience d’un véritable chatiment, mais ils ont tous soin de 
le cacher. S’ils racontent leur histoire, elle est souvent 4 ce point 
fantaisiste qu’on a grand peine 4 les croire. 


Grace 4 l’action conjuguée du travail en institution et en liberté et 
a l’établissement d’institutions vraiment bien aménagées et ne comptant 
pas plus de quelques centaines de prisonniers chacune, on peut faire 
obstacle au pessimisme du personnel et poser les fondements d’un climat 
optimiste et favorable au traitement, climat ot des cliniciens spéciale- 
ment formés pourraient se familiariser avec le passé de chacun. 


Herstedvester 


Il n’est pas possible dans une seule causerie d’expliquer tous les 
problémes qui se posent quand on cherche 4 pratiquer une thérapie indi- 
vidualisée intégrante comme nous nous y efforgons depuis plus de dix 
ans. Je dois donc me borner simplement 4 les mentionner. 
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Il est indispensable qu’il y ait échange de renseignements entre des 
groupes spécialisés. Sans cela, le succés est risqué. Le partage des 
détenus en petits groupes et leur répartition suivant leur adaptation a 
telle et telle situation ainsi que l’affectation relativement étroite du méme 
personnel 4 chaque groupe semblent produire une série de degrés dans 
le milieu de linstitution. C’est ainsi qu’on peut instaurer une atmos- 


phére favorable au traitement dans la majorité des divisions de Il’ins- 
titution. 


Nous avons noté qu’il est malheureux de souligner au nouveau 
détenu qu’on va maintenant lui donner un traitement. S’il n’en ressent 
aucun besoin, cela l’agace. Une fois que les mesures d’ordre général ont 
mis l’insécurité et le désespoir a l’arriére-plan, on peut alors prudemment 
suggérer qu'il y a peut-étre lieu d’aviser 4 une nouvelle orientation. 
Cette insécurité initiale se masque souvent derriére une aggressivité 
hautaine. Il est important que le sachent non seulement le spécialiste, mais 
aussi l’employé ordinaire. C’est cette connaissance qui mettra le nouveau 
détenu en contact avec le spécialiste. Ici intervient une des premiéres 
taches de lintégration. 


Le nouveau est plus au courant de son histoire 4 lui que ne le sont 
les autres. Il n’est pas en mesure d’en faire la revue, mais il faut quand 
méme lui faire comprendre qu’une nouvelle vue de son passé peut vrai- 
ment lui aider a éviter la récidive. A cet égard, les petits épisodes de 
la vie quotidienne peuvent contribuer 4 lui montrer son mode de com- 


portement et 4 déterminer dans quelle mesure il voit les choses de fagon 
réaliste. 


Grace 4 une alliance étroite entre les faits de la vie quotidienne et 
Yaction des spécialistes tels que les pédagogues, psychologues, médecins 
et assistants sociaux, il se peut que le détenu apprenne peu a peu a mieux 
saisir le rapport pratique entre ses actes, ses besoins et ses attitudes 
passées, d’une part, et ses difficultés quotidiennes et sa fagon de réagir, 
d’autre part, qui peuvent l’amener au crime dans certaines circonstances. 


Les diverses nuances que revét ce travail montrent le caractére 
divers des problémes qu’on rencontre chez le grand enfant, chez l’hyper- 
sensible, chez le paranoiaque, chez celui qui se cache derriére une 
carapace aggressive, etc. Varier le traitement ne signifie pas relacher la 
discipline. Le relachement ne peut, au contraire, qu’anéantir les possi- 
bilités d’une thérapie individualisée. 


Une compréhension sympathique et le respect des droits de l’étre 
humain sont naturellement des éléments sur lesquels point n’est besoin 
d’appuyer particuliérement pour établir notre droit et notre obligation 
de laisser le détenu subir toutes les conséquences des situations dans 
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lesquelles,—nos yeux grands ouverts,—nous le laissons se mettre. Si 
nous possédons assez de hardiesse et d’énergie et savons suffisamment 
ce qui sortira de ces situations, le contact ainsi établi permettra peut-étre, 
en peu de temps, d’amener le détenu a mieux saisir ses problémes que 
ne l’aurait fait tout un mois d’entretiens et 4 demander un traitement 
spécial qu’il aurait refusé auparavant. 


Délinquants sexuels 


Aprés cette esquisse, je puis peut-étre maintenant dire quelques mots 
d’ordre pratique au sujet des criminels sexuels et de leur traitement. 


Retenons d’abord que le comportement sexuel est déterminé dans 
une grande mesure par la culture. La ov la coutume le permet, les 
femmes mettent tout autant a profit la possibilité de relations sexuelles 
extra-matrimoniales que les hommes. Cela contredit opinion commune 
selon laquelle ’homme serait plus disposé 4 la promiscuité que la femme 
a cause de caractéristiques innées. En outre, un crime sexuel dans un 
pays n’en est pas nécessairement un ailleurs. 


Un criminologiste éminent m’a parlé d’un détenu d’une prison 
américaine qui purgeait une longue sentence par suite de relations 
sexuelles avec une femme de petite vertu qu’il avait ramassée en chemin 
et qu'il avait amenée dans un autre Etat. Elle lui avait demandé une 
rémunération, mais il lui avait répondu que son transport suffisait. 
Quand il apprit que l’affaire n’aurait pas entrainé de sentence en Scandi- 
navie, mais aurait certainement causé des difficultés 4 la femme qui 
n’avait peut-étre pas d’emploi légitime, il s’est pris 4 regretter de se 
trouver dans le doux et libre pays que sont les Etats-Unis. 


Enfin, il existe un nombre important de crimes sexuels qui ne sont 
jamais consignés. Certains ne sont pas reconnus comme crimes par l’une 
des parties en cause. Dans d’autres cas, la victime n’est pas inclinée a 
porter plainte. C’est peut-étre par honte ou pour ne pas avouer d’avoir 
provoqué l’affaire. Cela vaut non seulement pour les filles et les femmes, 
mais aussi, par exemple, pour les gargons qui se mettent en campagne 
afin de repérer un homosexuel et parfois trouvent quelques clients, prati- 
quant ainsi “une sorte de commerce a prix fixes”. D’aprés la loi, c’est 
Padulte qui commet un crime sur le gargon, mais dans certains cas c’est 
le garcon qui le provoque et veut en étre la victime dans un but, non pas 
sexuel, mais purement pécuniaire. A Copenhague, on rencontre exac- 
tement la méme criminalité dont parle Reiss au sujet des Etats-Unis ‘. 


Un faible pourcentage de ces crimes sont connus de la police, mais 
non tous les cas qui sont connus de la famille des garcons. 
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Il y a aussi des jeunes gens qui gagnent de l’argent en pratiquant 
la prostitution homosexuelle afin de fréquenter une jeune fille qui, parfois, 
semble savoir d’ow vient l’argent. Quand on lui pose directement la 
question, elle sait fort bien qu’elle doit répondre qu’elle s’oppose a cette 
pratique. Le plus souvent, elle soutient qu’elle n’en savait rien. Certes, 
c’est beaucoup que de “savoir”. 


Dans le cas des crimes moins graves commis sur de jeunes enfants, 
il y a beaucoup de parents qui, si l’enfant révéle quelque chose a la 
maison ou s’ils sont en contact si étroit avec leur enfant qu’ils remarquent 
quelque chose et s’informent, se refusent 4 déclarer le fait 4 cause de la 
publicité, de la comparution devant le tribunal, etc. 


A tout prendre, force nous est de conclure que nous ignorons dans 
quelle mesure les crimes sexuels sont signalés. Au dire de Radzinowicz, 
il y a lieu de douter que nous en connaissions plus de 5. p. 1005. Fait 
curieux, la criminalité sexuelle 4 Londres n’est que la moitié de celle du 
reste de l’Angleterre pour 100,000 habitants. Cela montre nettement que 
la criminalité connue est sans rapport numérique fixe avec la criminalité 
absolue et non pas que le crime sexuel soit moins fréquent dans la 
grande ville. Les gens y sont probablement moins portés a le signaler 
a la police. 


Selon Radzinowitz, 83 p. 100 des cas signalés en Angleterre sont 
résolus 5. Au Danemark, nous n’enregistrons pas comme criminels les 
délits des adolescents. L’age auquel on peut étre accusé comme délin- 
quant est de 15 ans en théorie, mais il est de 18 ans en pratique depuis 
plusieurs années. L’homosexualité entre adultes n’est pas punissable 
dans la mesure ot elle ne trouble pas les moeurs publiques. Compte tenu 
de ces deux différences essentielles par rapport a la situation qui régne 
en Angleterre, je suis porté 4 croire que la criminalité qui passe inapercue 
est probablement trés inférieure au Danemark. YY sont enregistrés les 
actes sexuels que mentionne le code pénal. Ils se raménent, en bref, 
aux suivants: 

1) actes fondés sur la violence, la fraude et les pressions exercées sur 
les adultes; 


2) actes. sexuels commis sur des enfants ou des mineurs (limite d’age 
absolue de 15 ans pour les filles et de 18 ans pour les garcons; 
limite relative de 18 et 21 ans, respectivement); et 


3) actes que nous classons dans Jes délits de différents genres ccutre 
les moeurs. 


En somme, il s’agit des actes que le rapport Walfenden proposait 
également de garder punissables en Angleterre. A bien des endroits, on 
utilise de curieuses expressions. Aimsi, le titre de l'article relatif aux 
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délinquants sexuels dans l’excellent manuel de Reckless figure l’expres- 
sion “délinquants sexuels anormaux” ®. Fait curieux, il n’est pas d’article 
au sujet des homicides anormaux. Et pourtant, le nombre des meurtriers 
psychiquement anormaux est aussi considérable que celui des délinquants 
sexuels. On a peine a4 se former une opinion sur l’importance de leur 
nombre parce que la démarcation entre “normal et anormal” est des 
plus complexes. Par bonheur, cependant, les problémes d’ordre pratique 
sont bien moins épineux. La question est particuliérement urgente 
lorsque l’anomalie est 4 ce point prononcée qu’une mesure toute spéciale 
s’impose. Nous savons que ce sont presque exclusivement les hommes 
qui sont condamnés pour des actes criminels sexuels, du moins dans des 
pays comme le Danemark ov la prostitution en tant que telle n’est pas 
contrecarrée; cependant, la fille de rue doit occuper un emploi régulier 
et elle sera punie si elle n’en exerce pas. 


En 1955, le Danemark a compté 3,906 crimes sexuels connus de 
la police et il y a eu réglement dans 65 p. 100 des cas. Réglement ne 
signifie pas sentence. Comme je I’ai dit, accusation a été retirée dans 
le cas de presque toutes les personnes de moins de 18 ans et le cas a 
été renvoyé aux autorités chargées du bien-étre de l’enfance. En outre, 
le ministére public peut aussi laisser tomber l’affaire dans d’autres cas. 
Un total de 7,220 hommes ont été condamnés pour infraction au code 
pénal, et 710 d’entre eux pour un crime sexuel. Sur les 694 femmes 
condamnées pour un crime, seulement quatre l’ont été pour un crime 
sexuel, dont une pour inceste. 


On pense souvent que ce sont les personnes 4gées qui commettent 
des crimes sexuels. Tel n’est pas le cas. La moitié le sont par des 
adolescents et la plupart, par des personnes de 30 4 39 ans. 

Résultats 

L’intéressant 4 ce propos est de savoir les résultats que donnent le 
traitement habituel ordonné par le tribunal: sursis, emprisonnement et, 
dans certains cas, traitement spécial en détention, dans un hdpital ou 
dans une institution pour débiles mentaux. Voici les questions qui se 
posent: 


1) Quelles sont les perspectives de nouveaux crimes ou d’autres crimes? 
2) Dans quelle mesure y a-t-il lieu de traiter spécialement les cas qui 


nous sont renvoyés dans les prisons et les institutions semblables 
aux prisons? 


Notons que les gens que nous avons sous nos soins ne constituent 
qu’une petite tranche de ceux qui ont commis des actes criminels sexuels 
et que cette sélection n’est guére faite au hasard. Nos études relatives 


a la motivation ne peuvent donc s’étendre a tout l’éventail de la conduite 
criminelle. 
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D’aprés une revue criminologique (qui n’est malheureusement pas 
terminée), de tous les délinquants sexuels condamnés pour crimes 
sexuels de 1929 a 1939, le tableau du récidivisme est le suivant: 


Sur les 2,934 cas revus, 2,280 délinquants n’ont pas regu d’autre 
condamnation; 10 p. 100 ont été condamnés pour un nouveau crime 
sexuel et 14.5 p. 100 pour un autre genre de délit seulement. 


Un total de 1,699 étaient des délinquants primaires; la récidive 
n’a été chez eux que de 6.8 p. 100. Sur les 456 délinquants criminels 
qui avaient déja commis un délit criminel, 24 p. 100 en ont commis 
un autre. 


Les différentes classes de délinquants criminels ont chacune leur 
taux de récidive. Il semble le plus élevé chez ceux qui ont commis un 
acte indécent sur des garcons et chez les exhibitionnistes. 


Les délinquants primaires chez les homosexuels récidivent dans la 
proportion de 12.9 p. 100, mais le pourcentage ne s’éléve qu’a 17 p. 100 
seulement chez les récidivistes sexuels. Le taux est de 12.4 p. 100 chez 
les exhibitionnistes et s’éléve 4 31.2 p. 100 chez ceux qui ont déja 
récidivé. 


Nous ne comptons que 88 délinquants condamnés pour viol; 54 
étaient des délinquants primaires et seulement 3 (5.6 p. 100) ont commis 


un nouveau crime sexuel. Sur les 20 qui étaient des récidivistes sexuels, 
le tiers ont commis un nouveau crime sexuel, le tiers ne sont pas retombés 
dans le crime et le tiers nous sont revenus pour un crime non sexuel. 


Il est caractéristique que la rechute dans la criminalité sexuelle se 
produit relativement plus tard que dans d’autres délits. Ensuite, il semble 
que la récidive soit sensiblement plus prononcée chez les quelques délin- 
quants ayant déja commis un crime sexuel. Enfin, c’est surtout le méme 


genre de crime qui se commet lorsqu’il y a rechute dans la criminalité 
sexuelle. 


Notre revue a porté sur une période de 14 4 24 ans. Nous avons 
donc relevé de toute facgon la plupart des cas de récidive auxquels nous 
pouvions nous attendre. A cause de la longueur de la période, il est 
également difficile d’en comparer la statistique directement avec celle de 
lAngleterre. Les rechutes dans des crimes sexuels y étaient aussi peu 
nombreuses: 85 p. 100 des délinquants n’avaient pas été condamnés 
pour un crime sexuel aprés quatre ans, mais 10 p. 100 l’avaient été 
pour un autre crime. Tout comme au Danemark, la récidive était deux 
4 trois fois plus élevée chez les délinquants ayant déja commis un crime 
sexuel. La récidive était plus fréquente chez les condamnés 4 la liberté 
surveillée ou a l’emprisonnement que chez les condamnés 4 l’amende. 
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Parmi les 57 condamnés pour des relations avec des femmes de 
plus de 16 ans, 53 n’ont pas été frappés d’une nouvelle condamnation. 
En Angleterre, le viol d’adulte accuse aussi une récidive de 7 p. 100. 


Trés peu de délinquants sexuels (5 p. 100) comptaient plus de 
trois condamnations pour crime sexuel. Les délinquants sexuels invétérés 
sont souvent punis d’emprisonnements de courte durée. On ne sait com- 
ment s’achéve leur carriére criminelle. J’ai impression qu’un assez grand 
nombre se suicident ou meurent dans un accident dont il est difficile 
d@’établir la nature. 


La conclusion qui se dégage de la statistique anglaise et danoise, 
cest qu’il faut hésiter 4 croire qu’on peut démontrer chiffres en mains 
qu’un traitement autre que le traitement ordinaire—celui qui s’est 
pratiqué jusqu’ici 4 l’endroit des délinquants sexuels primaires,—dimi- 
nuerait la récidive. 


Le programme de traitement 

Cela ne signifie pas qu’il n’y ait pas lieu de chercher 4 améliorer le 
traitement pratiqué dans les prisons. Aprés s’étre entretenu avec des 
centaines de délinquants sexuels dans les prisons ordinaires et dans les 
institutions spécialisées ot ils sont venus suivre un traitement spécial, 
on sait que ces gens ont éprouvé, du fait d’étre condamnés et punis, une 
dévalorisation humaine exceptionnelle. Autant que je sache, il ne s’est 
pas fait d’enquéte sérieuse visant 4 déterminer dans quelle mesure ce 
sentiment a contribué a les mettre dans une situation qui augmente plus 
tard le risque de crimes autres que sexuels. Ajoutons que beaucoup 
de délinquants sexuels punis sont des personnes faibles et manquant de 
maturité. Cela joue peut-étre aussi dans leur dépistage. [1 n’est guére 
douteux que c’est un concours spécial de circonstances qui dans certains 
cas a conduit a l’acte sexuel; parfois, et peut-étre souvent, le coupable 
est tout aussi étonné de son acte que son entourage. Si grave est le 
traumatisme psychique que subissent les délinquants 4 la pensée que leurs 
proches et leurs amis les regarderont avec inquiétude et mépris que la 
majorité, peu importe la cause de leur acte, ont grand besoin d’un traite- 
ment psychiatrique et psychologique spécial. Certes, il est trés souvent 
nécessaire de le leur faire reconnaitre, bien que ce besoin soit manifeste. 


Une fois cette étape atteinte, la vue morale que le prisonnier a de 
sa situation semble souvent extrémement lucide. Le traitement du spé- 
cialiste n’a pas toujours a revétir un caractére particuliérement scrutateur, 
a condition qu’il se donne dans une atmosphére paisible et chaude. 


Il est bon d’établir une distinction bien nette entre l’acte commis,— 


et il est facile de convenir avec le prisonnier que son acte est répréhen- 
sible,—et l’auteur de I’acte. 
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Il importe au plus haut point d’étre convaincu jusqu’au fond de son 
Ame qu’on peut s’abstenir de condamner le délinquant. Si le prisonnier 
note que cette attitude est vraiment présente chez la plupart des employés, 
ce sera déja un élément qui aura valeur de traitement et qui souvent 
suffira. Dans d’autres cas, en réagissant de fagon rationnelle, le person- 
nel ordinaire fera ressortir le besoin d’un traitement plus 4 fond et pourra 
assurer le contact avec le spécialiste. 


Parfois, la tension sexuelle est telle que la psychothérapie ordinaire 
ne méne a rien. Il faut d’abord opérer une détente au moyen d’un 
traitement médical sous la forme d’une castration hormonale qui peut se 
pratiquer au moyen d’hormones féminines. Cet apaisement biologique 
de Yactivité sexuelle et la pacification psychologique qui en résulte 
d@habitude permettent dans un grand nombre de cas de traiter également 
des problémes de personnalité plus profonds. 


Dans un tout petit nombre de cas, ce traitement mixte d’ordre 
général ne suffit pas, tout en faisant appel a la biologie et a la psychiatrie. 
Dans le cas de perversions psychiatriques profondes, on penserait qu’un 
traitement psychoanalytique spécial donnerait assez souvent des résultats. 
Malheureusement, il existe une longue suite de cas ov pareil traitement 
n’est pas possible dans la pratique. Lorsqu’il y a eu crime grave sur un 
enfant, on ne réussira guére dans les pays de l'Europe occidentale 4 
obtenir que le délinquant soit traité en liberté. En outre, trés peu nom- 
breux sont les psychothérapistes qualifiés qui ont assez de connaissances 


» 


et d’intérét pour vaquer 4 une tache aussi compliquée. 


En pareil cas, lorsque les seules autres options sont une longue 
réclusion, comme London et Caprio le recommandent en général pour 


les pédérastes 7, ou un traitement plus radical, on peut au Danemark depuis 
1929 offrir la castration au délinquant. 


Au Danemark, les délinquants sexuels invétérés sont mis en détention 
pour y étre traités. Moins de 2 p. 100 des condamnés sont castrés. La 
moyenne est de 10 par année depuis 30 ans, soit un total de 300. 


L’intégration du traitement chirurgical et du traitement général 
importe aussi particuliérement dans le cas ot le condamné demande la 
castration. Il va de soi qu’on doit d’abord bien peser la possibilité du 
traitement et donner au malade le temps de bien réfléchir avant de se 
décider 4 une mesure aussi sérieuse. I] faut donc bien connaitre les 


résultats que l’opération a donnés dans le passé. Ils sont trés limités chez 
les adultes. 


Son résultat le plus important est d’affaiblir grandement I’instinct 
sexuel, et a tel point dans tous les cas que le danger de récidiver est 
réduit au minimum. On ne remarque pas d’importants changements 
d’ordre psychique non plus que de sensibles modifications de l’efficacité 
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fonctionnelle de l’organisme. Certains prennent du poids, mais ils peuvent 
y obvier en surveillant leur alimentation et en faisant de l’exercice. Une 
observation qui n’est pas sans présenter un certain intérét d’ordre théori- 
que, c’est que l’opération aide celui qui semble extérieurement avoir un 
instinct sexuel plutdét faible. 


Presque tous avaient déja été punis en raison de crimes sexuels. Le 
prognostic était donc trés médiocre. Les trés rares chutes post-opéra- 
toires ont été le fait d’homosexuels qui sont retournés a des contacts 
occasionnels avec des mineurs homosexuels et 4 des contacts trés anodins. 
Le tiers des criminels sexuels libérés d’Herstedvester l’ont été, sans avoir 
été opérés, aprés un certain nombre d’années de traitement; 30 p. 100 
environ ont commis un autre crime sexuel et 20 p. 100 un autre délit 
d’ordre non sexuel, soit un pourcentgage dix fois plus élevé que dans le 
cas des castrats. 


D’aprés le résultat de ses expériences de laboratoire sur des animaux 
ainsi que des données que l’on posséde maintenant au sujet des hommes 
castrés, Kinsey a conclu que rien ne justifie de soutenir qu’une loi relative 
a la castration protégerait le public contre les délinquants sexuels dan- 
gereux®. Je m’accorde avec lui dans une certaine mesure. A mon sens, 
la justice ne devrait pas user de la castration comme chatiment ou pour 
protéger la société. Cependant, grace a la castration, le délinquant sexuel 
malheureux et terrifié se trouvera peut-étre tellement mieux en mesure 


de régler sa vie qu’il ne cédera plus 4 un concours de circonstances qui 
ménent au crime sexuel. Son acte, retenons-le, il le regrette profondé- 
ment, quoi qu’il en dise spontanément. 


A la suite de mes nombreuses années auprés de chacun de ces 
délinquants, alors que j’ai pu les suivre durant une ou plusieurs années 
dans l’institution et plusieurs années ensuite dans la société, je crois que 
la classification légale selon le genre d’acte ne vaut guére pour estimer 
les risques futurs. Beaucoup de profanes voient Vindication d’un crime 
éventuel sur des enfants dans un acte relativement passif comme l’exhibi- 
tionnisme qui est un délit anodin. La récidive est élevée chez les exhibi- 
tionnistes, mais leur manie ne risque guére de se transformer en d’autre 
chose. L’exhibitionnisme signifie souvent des craintes de plus en plus 
grandes parce que le délinquant regoit souvent punition aprés punition. 
Le traitement médical en liberté devrait étre accepté; il lest de plus au 
Danemark, mais il n’est pas facile 4 organiser. 


A Pextrémité de l’échelle se situent les cas de viol. Pour fins de 
traitement, il faut savoir que le risque de rechute est léger, mais la nature 
du traitement est telle (méme dans le cas qui n’est pas qualifié de viol et 
ou il n’y a que tentative ressemblant au coit) qu’il ne saurait en étre 
question sans l’emprisonnement. Les manifestations aggressives de ce 
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genre sont loin d’avoir toujours une origine purement sexuelle. Si l’on 
dépasse d’un pas la classification en actes actifs et actes passifs pour 
analyser les rapports interpersonnels qui interviennent durant le crime, 


les cas trés particuliers que j’ai eu 4 traiter font apparaitre une succession 
trés diverse de situations. 


En ce qui concerne un des groupes légaux les moins nombreux, 
cest-a-dire les cas de viol, il existe certains groupements généraux 
parmi la tranche de 33 p. 100 qui sont venus 4 Herstedvester pour viol 
répété, crime trés grave et souvent accompagné d’autres crimes graves, 
tels que le meutre. Ce sont les suivants: 

(1) personnes présentant une perversion sexuelle; 
(2) psychopathes, 

explosifs, schizoides, incapables de frayer avec autrui, psychoses 

en progression; 
(3) primitifs, 

infantiles, excessivement distinctifs du point de vue culturel, affectés 

parfois de certains traits d’ordre nerveux. 


Il serait trés peu réaliste de penser que ces délinquants doivent étre 
traités d’aprés un plan général. Il existe, en outre, d’autres difficultés. 
Le schéme de la personnalité évolue de facon tellement sensible dans 
chacun de ces groupes au cours des années qu’il est des plus difficiles de 


préciser en quelques mots les problémes auxquels se heurte parfois leur 
traitement. Aucun des cas compliqués que nous avons eu 4 traiter, je 
tiens a le souligner, n’a présenté de problémes que I’assistant social seul, 
le psychiatre seul ou le simple régime pénitentiaire auraient pu résoudre. 
Chacune de nos mesures a eu des répercussions sur d’autres détenus et 


dautres employés. Il a donc fallu dans tous les cas pratiquer la colla- 
boration et l’entraide. 


Nos résultats présentent un tel caractére que nous osons continuer 
dans la méme voie. La statistique n’en dit pas long, naturellement, puis- 
que je ne puis rendre compte de la vie qui se masque derriére les chiffres. 
La moitié 4 peine de ces grands délinquants n’ont pas été castrés. 
Certains ont été libérés aprés une longue détention (227 4 286 mois) 
et les autres, aprés 60 4 80 mois.environ. Huit ne sont pas retombés 
dans la criminalité sexuelle non plus que les deux ow le sexuel était le 
plus prononcé. Parmi les délinquants présentant un caractére trés primi- 
tif et puéril, un a commis un nouveau crime sexuel, 5 sont encore en 
détention et un est dans une institution pour débiles mentaux. Cela fait 
un total de 17. 


Neuf des castrats appartenaient au groupe particulier du point de 
vue sexuel. Tous se tirent d’affaire, bien que quelques-uns soient passés 
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par des périodes ov ils ont commis d’autres crimes. Parmi les psycho- 
pathologiques, il en est un qui a été hospitalisé durant plusieurs années, 
est revenu en détention et est sur le point d’étre libéré. Un autre délin- 
quant (un schizophréne) a passé quelques années a l’hdpital et vit depuis 
de sa pension d’incapacité. Un délinquant est de nouveau en détention 
aprés avoir commis d’autres crimes, dont un incendie volontaire, tandis 
que quatre délinquants puérils et primitifs se tirent d’affaire; l'un d’entre 
eux, cependant, a commis un crime pour mettre la main sur de l’argent 
et il en a fait une dépression mentale. Cela fait un total de 16. 


Lecons apprises 

Je n’entendais pas parler surtout a titre de psychiatre aujourd’hui, 
mais plutét comme chef des traitements dans une institution pour délin- 
quants refusés des autres institutions. Fort de l’expérience que j’y ai 
acquise, je crois pouvoir affirmer que nos méthodes pourraient étre 
adaptées avec profit 4 l’oeuvre des institutions ob les cas sont plus simples, 
mais ol se rencontrent des problémes identiques 4 ceux qui nous con- 
frontent constamment. 


Mes délinquants, les soi-disant psychophathes, sont souvent qualifiés 
de désespérés. I] est manifeste que cette catégorie est faite de personnes 
fort différentes qui toutes, parfois de temps 4 autre seulement et parfois 
durant de longues périodes, ont besoin d’une aide de quelque sorte. Ce 
sont souvent des personnes souffrant de timidité et d’insécurité; beaucoup 
cherchent 4 s’éviter humiliation d’un traitement relatif 4 la personnalité 
et souvent rejettent nettement et carrément l’aide qu’on leur offre. Lors- 
qu’elles prennent finalement contact avec autrui, elles se montrent des 
plus reconnaissantes et plusieurs se donnent du mal pour surmonter les 
difficultés qui s’opposent a leur ressocialisation. Les résultats obtenus 
sont satisfaisants si l’on tient compte du caractére de nos gens. Il n’est 
pas possible d’entrer dans le détail, mais voici des chiffres qui en don- 
neront une idée. Sur les quelque 1,500 condamnés 4 la détention depuis 
vingt-cing ans, un millier se tirent d’affaire en liberté, une centaine sont 
morts ou sont dans un hépital ou une autre institution et moins de 400 
sont encore détenus. 


Dans les propos que j'ai tenus, j’ai vu les problémes de personnalité 
comme I’expression de la réaction constante de l’étre humain devant des 
situations changeantes. Je voudrais, une fois de plus, insister sur le 
sens des motifs qui font agir. L’homme au dire d’Allport, est une 
créature d’intentions®. 

L’idée qu’une personne se fait d’elle-méme joue un réle décisif 
dans son avenir, par exemple, si elle s’estime étre un citoyen ordinaire 
ou un éventuel récidiviste. Dans notre action thérapeutique, nous avons 
cherché 4 essayer d’amener le délinquant 4 modifier du tout au tout 
ce qu’il attend de lui-méme. Nous savons qu’il existe dans le domaine 
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de la personnalité des modes d’agir préférés, mais nous ne nous sommes 
pas laissés impressionner par cette notion. Nous nous arrétons 4 l’in- 
teraction de l’ensemble plutét qu’a l’action d’un seul des facteurs de la 
personnalité. 

L’interaction interpersonnelle conduit 4 la criminalité, peu importe 
que le crime ait pour objet le gain, la violence ou le sexe. . Dans le 
traitement, nous devons user de l’interaction interpersonnelle en nous 
y mélant nous-mémes. En somme, le garde, le directeur de l’institution, 
le pédagogue, le médecin, le psychologue, l’assistant social, les autorités 


légales, tous, nous sommes conjointement responsables des progrés du 
délinquant. 


Enfin, il importe grandement d’établir une terminologie technique afin 
que cliniciens et criminologistes puissent s’échanger leurs observations de 
fagon a ce qu’elles jouent réellement dans la besogne quotidienne. Nous 
devons chacun nous familiariser suffisamment avec les autres disciplines 
pour déceler les cas ot nous pouvons compter sur le concours d’autres 
spécialistes. Nous devons nous habituer et accoutumer le détenu a 
rechercher l’aide du spécialiste lorsque cela s’impose et est possible. Il 
est particuliérement indispensable que le directeur de l’institution ait cette 
attitude. Grace a un travail d’éducation dans le cadre de notre activité, 
a un travail scientifique fondé sur l’enseignement de la vie pratique, 
sur l'étude de la carriére des délinquants durant au moins dix ans aprés 
leur crime, sur l’élaboration d’analyses d’ordre structurel et sur des 
méthodes semblables, nous pourrions mieux diviser nos protégés et 
mieux aider ainsi le délinquant qui aspire 4 mener une existence plus 
supportable aux autres et 4 lui-méme. 
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Progrés récents des services 
correctionnels de |'Ontario 


L’HONORABLE GEORGE C. WARDROPE 
Ministre 
Ministére des Institutions de redressement 
Ontario 


La garde des détenus est le rdle que nous impose la loi. C'est donc 
une fonction importante. Cependant, nous constatons de plus en plus que 
nous pouvons, a condition que le systéme de détention dispose de moyens 
de sireté maximum, réduire au minimum les mesures de sireté dans le 
cas d’un fort pourcentage de nos détenus. 


Qu’il me soit permis de vous faire une liste rapide de nos institu- 
tions. Pour les adultes du sexe masculin, nous avons la maison de 
correction d‘Ontario, 4 Guelph, ot sont envoyés les délinquants primaires 
et tous les détenus de moins de 21 ans. Millbrook est notre institution 
de sireté maximum et, 4 ce titre, cette institution ne serait pas normale- 
ment considérée comme un centre de traitement; cependant, elle est des 
plus efficaces comme telle. La maison de correction de Mimico est 
située a l’extrémité ouest du Grand-Toronto et regoit les récidivistes de 
la région condamnés 4 une détention de peu de durée. Nous comptons 
aussi cing fermes industrielles qui pratiquent toutes une sireté moyenne. 
Les deux centres de formation de l'Ontario logent les hommes de moins 
de 25 ans dont le cas est étudié 4 Guelph par le comité de classement. 
Nous possédons, en outre, trois dispensaires pour narcomanes et alcooli- 
ques et pour délinquants souffrant de troubles nevro-psychiatriques ainsi 
que trois camps forestiers. Pour les prisonniéres adultes, nous avons la 
maison de correction Mercer et “Ingleside”, le Centre d’orientation pour 
femmes de l’Ontario. Nous sommes aussi chargés de six écoles de 
formation de la jeunesse. Enfin, six prisons de district, qui desservent 
les régions peu peuplées de la province, relévent directement du ministére. 


Nos institutions provinciales constituent un systéme qui s’est édifié 
avec le temps et qui se fonde sur notre pratique du classement, sur nos 
vues quant a la nature de notre tache, sur l’expérience que nous avons 
acquise et surtout sur les résultats de la recherche et sur les connaissances 
du monde entier en matiére de redressement. 


L’accent que nous mettons depuis quelques années sur des institu- 
tions plus petites est peut-étre la mesure la plus importante. Ingleside 
en est un exemple caractéristique; l’institution peut loger 24 prisonniéres: 
Tl n’y a a Ingleside ni cellules ni barreaux aux fenétres. C’est une 
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atmosphére semblable qui régne 4 notre petite école de formation de 
Port Bolster. L’école est une ancienne grande résidence transformée et 
peut loger vingt filles. 


L’an dernier, nous avons inauguré un nouveau batiment 4 Camp 
Bison, 4 la ferme industrielle de Burwash. Le batiment s’inspire d’un 
concept nouveau en fait de prison. On a fait un judicieux emploi de la 
couleur dans tout l’immeuble et on a visé 4 conserver au détenu le 
respect de lui-méme. Les barreaux sont les plus remarquables par leur 
absence. Les chambres individuelles occupées par les détenus sont 
parfaitement agencées et sont munies d’une porte en bois ordinaire. 


Nous avons inauguré récemment une nouvelle maison de correction 
Elliot Lake. Elle est appelée a diminuer le surpeuplement qui existe 


a 
a Guelph et a recevoir des détenus de méme catégorie venant du Nord 
de la province. 


Nous avons tout récemment étendu la portée de notre programme 
de traitement des alcooliques en transformant un pavillon-dortoir de 
200 lits en prolongement du dispensaire pour alcooliques de Mimico. 


Nous comptons ouvrir bient6t une nouvelle école pour filles a 
Lindsay et nous sommes 4 terminer les plans d’une autre école pour 
garcons 4 Simcoe. 


Nous sommes convaincus que les bonnes habitudes de travail 
forment un élément capital de notre programme de formation. C'est 
pourquoi nous veillons 4 ce que notre industrie comporte les trois 
éléments suivants: fournir 4 autant de détenus que possible des taches 
qui les occupent utilement durant toute la semaine de travail; produire 
des articles de qualité suffisante pour que la collectivité y trouve profit; 
et produire économiquement des articles utilisés par les détenus ou com- 
mandés par d’autres ministéres. Nous ne cessons a cette fin de surveiller 
notre production industrielle du point de vue de la quantité, du prix de 
revient, de la qualité et de la diversité. 


Nous avons réussi en augmentant le personnel a étendre et 4 inten- 
sifier nos programmes de formation et de traitement. Le Centre d’accueil 
et d’examen de Galt vient tout juste de compter une année d’activité. 
L’immeuble, qui était primitivement destiné 4 loger les détenus dont la 
garde et le comportement posent des problémes particuliers, est main- 
tenant le centre d’accueil de toutes les filles envoyées dans nos écoles 
de formation. On leur fait subir un examen psychologique, sociométrique 
et psychiatrique sur lequel se fonde l’organisation de leur traitement. 


Une grande initiative d’ordre structural a été lancée durant l’année 
en cours. Nous avons a lheure actuelle des agents de libération condi- 
tionnelle et de réadaptation qui s’occupent chacun d’un secteur de la 
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province tandis que nos agents de placement exercent leur activité a 
partir de chaque école de formation. Il en résulte qu’il y a souvent 
double emploi de personnel dans une région particuligre. Nous sommes 
en train de fusionner les deux services en un seul service d’assistance 
post-pénale qui permettra d’éviter le double emploi et de rendre la sur- 
veillance plus efficace. 


En 1960, j'ai institué un Conseil consultatif du traitement des 
détenus composé de douze citoyens éminents qui ont 4 coeur de m’aider 
a assurer l’efficacité de notre programme. Le Conseil a terminé une 
année de travaux des plus utiles. La premiére question sur laquelle il 
s’est penché, la libération conditionnelle et la réadaptation, il I’a étudiée 
a fond et de la fagon la plus magistrale. [1 étudie actuellement la 
question du réle de la prison dans la correction moderne. 


Depuis deux ans, nous pratiquons la thérapie collective auprés de 
détenues narcomanes dans une ancienne résidence située sur les terrains 
de la maison de réforme Mercer, mais en dehors de l’institution méme. 
Les résultats du programme ont permis de constater la valeur de cette 
thérapeutique et lutilité de locaux extérieurs présentant le caractére 
d’une demeure familiale. 


Dernier point, mais non des moindres, nous sommes en train 
d’établir un service de recherches. Seule une étude scientifique de la 


valeur de nos initiatives et de l’efficacité de nos programmes actuels ou 
envisagés nous permettra de progresser. Il nous faut connaitre ce qui est 
utile, ce qui pourrait l’étre, ce qui se révéle efficace et ce qui pourrait 
se faire davantage. Cette connaissance seule nous permettra d’espérer 
mener pleinement a bonne fin notre tache, c’est-d-dire celle du redres- 
sement. 





Progrés récents des services 
de correction au Canada 


L’HONORABLE E. Davie FULTON, C.P., C.R., député 
Ministre de la Justice et procureur général du Canada 


Jai eu Vhonneur, il y a deux ans, d’exposer 4 votre organisme 
certains des projets qui se trouvaient alors a l’état embryonnaire. J’ai le 
plaisir, aujourd’hui, de vous indiquer ou en sont ces projets. 


Depuis deux ans, le service pénitentiaire a fait porter son effort sur 
trois points principaux. Il a visé d’abord 4 établir dans toutes les institu- 
tions canadiennes un programme de formation destiné de fagon positive 
a amener le redressement et la réadaptation du plus grand nombre possible 
de nos détenus et a les outiller de fagon a leur permettre de rentrer dans 
notre société libre a titre de citoyens respectueux des lois. Il a visé 
ensuite 4 créer le personnel compétent dont nos institutions ont besoin 
pour appliquer le programme de formation des détenus. Enfin, il a visé 
a établir des institutions ot le personnel peut appliquer le programme de 
la fagon la plus efficace possible. 


L’année derniére a été témoin de changements qui situent le Canada 
a la pointe de la réforme pénale. En premier lieu, deux des huit institu- 
tions 4 sireté maximum ont été transformées en pénitenciers 4 sireté 
moyenne. En outre, une nouvelle institution a sireté moyenne a été 
inaugurée cette année a Saint-Vincent-de-Paul. Cela signifie qu’en un an 
le nombre des détenus gardés dans des conditions de sireté moyenne a 
augmenté de huit fois, soit de 200 a presque 1,600. 


. 


Nous entendons nous appliquer cet été a établir plus d’institutions 
a sireté minimum. Cing camps de travail correctionnels doivent s’ouvrir 
dans le pays. Chacun est destiné 4 fournir logement et formation 4 
environ 80 détenus. De plus, un nombre égal de camps agricoles a sireté 
minimum seront établis; il y en aura un a chacune des cinq institutions 
qui exploitent une ferme. L’objet de ces camps agricoles est de constituer 
un contingent d’environ 80 hommes a chaque institution qui travailleront 
au dehors dans des conditions de sireté minimum. Cela mettra fin a 
la pratique qui consiste 4 conduire et 4 ramener sous escorte les groupes 
de détenus affectés au travail de la ferme. 


Un autre pénitencier 4 sireté maximum sera transformé en péniten- 
tier 4 sireté moyenne. Si cela se fait avant la fin de l’année, la population 
pénitentiaire du Canada se trouvera répartie d’une facon beaucoup plus 
réaliste et pratique. Environ 3,500 détenus demeureront dans des insti- 
tutions 4 sfireté maximum, 2,000 seront logés dans des institutions a 
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sfireté moyenne et un peu plus d’un millier le seront dans des institutions 
a sireté minimum. 


On commencera cette année la construction d’un centre de traitement 


ou les narcomanes condamnés sous le régime du droit criminel seront 
envoyés. 


Dans le passé, malheureusement, chaque pénitencier était établi avec 
son personnel sur une base strictement unitaire. Aussi n’existait-il aucun 
échange d’idées et de personnel entre les pénitenciers et la tendance était 
a la stagnation. Afin d’y remédier, on a mis en train un nouveau 
programme d’organisation de la carriére au bénéfice des fonctionaires de 
pénitencier. Il est de fait que la moitié seulement de tous les fonction- 
naires de pénitencier actuels ont regu une formation réguliére au collége 
de formation de Kingston (Ontario). Afin de lutter contre cet état de 
choses, les autorités ont nommé un directeur de la formation du personnel 
qui a pour fonctions d’intégrer et d’organiser toute la formation du per- 
sonnel des pénitenciers. Des locaux additionnels sont déja réservés a 
Kingston. On projette d’ouvrir 4 Saint-Vincent-de-Paul un autre collége 


destiné 4 assurer la formation de fonctionnaires pour les institutions du 
Québec. 


Nous nous sommes également appliqués 4 recruter des orienteurs 
professionnels et semi-professionnels. I] s’agit, par exemple, de psycho- 
logues et de fonctionnaires spécialisés dans le classement. Le nombre de 


ces fonctionnaires, je suis heureux de le dire, a augmenté de 30 p. 100 
sur l’an dernier. 


Il est indispensable, je l’ai dit souvent, que notre nouvel esprit pénal 
présente un caractére positif. Voila pourquoi la simple garde des détenus 
ne suffit pas. Le détenu doit recevoir une formation. En outre, il faut 
le tenir occupé. Sauf a Saint-Vincent-de-Paul ot le surpeuplement 
extreme ne permet pas d’établir un programme du soir, il existe dans 
toutes les institutions un programme d’activité qui se déroule entre 6h.30 
et 10 h. du soir. La plupart des institutions possédent un auditorium; 
celles qui en sont dépourvues en auront un bientét. Non seulement la 
collectivité est-elle encouragée 4 prendre part aux nouvelles activités qui 
se tiennent au pénitencier, mais les détenus sont autorisés beaucoup plus 
qu’auparavant a participer aux activités du monde extérieur. 


Nous sommes passés du projet a la réalisation dans le développement 
du systéme correctionnel du Canada. II s’est beaucoup fait déja, mais 
beaucoup reste encore 4 faire. La prochaine ou les deux prochaines 
années verront, je l’espére, d’autres progrés qui vaudront au Canada d’étre 
non seulement une nation de premier plan en matiére de réforme pénale 
mais aussi une nation ou le récidivisme sera plus faible que jamais encore. 
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Evolution de |l'action 
aupres des pré-délinquants 


MAURICE EGAN 
Directeur 


Bureau des services de jeunesse 
Ottawa 


Ce qui a donné naissance au Bureau des services de jeunesse d’Ot- 
tawa, c’est un chef-d’oeuvre d’organisation communautaire réalisé par 
le Conseil du bien-étre d’Ottawa 4 la suite de la réaction des citoyens 
devant un grave probléme social. “Aider 4 supprimer et 4 empécher la 
délinquance”, tel est le but que se propose le Bureau. II s’occupe en 
particulier des activités des soi-disant bandes d’adolescents. 


Genres de groupes d’adolescents 


Il est normal pour les adolescents de se grouper. Nous acceptons ce 
fait naturel de la vie et nous en connaissons assez bien la plupart des 
raisons. Aussi, avant d’étudier le bien que l’adolescent retire de son 
adhésion 4 des groupes d’adolescents comme lui, il faut d’abord con- 


sidérer certaines catégories de groupes d’adolescents et en examiner les 
caractéristiques. 


Il existe un groupe “naturel” ou d’amis. Ses membres ne font surtout 
que flaner ensemble; ils parlent beaucoup et parfois prennent part 4 des 
activités collectives. Le groupe se réunit 4 un endroit particulier qui peut 
étre un coin de rue, une salle de pool ou un restaurant. Le force du 
groupe réside dans le rapport psychique qui lie ses membres. Les mem- 
bres peuvent étre de bons amis, mais le groupe n’est pas toujours cohésif. 


Un autre groupe est le “cercle” qui est organisé autour de quelque 
intérét commun aux membres, intérét qui peut étre scolaire, culturel, 
athlétique ou social. Deux caractéristiques distinguent le cercle du 
groupe naturel. Ses membres ont des activités communes qui se déroulent 
dans un local communautaire. Aucun de ces deux groupes n’est suscep- 
tible, tel quel, de tomber dans des activités délictueuses. 


Un troisiéme groupe est le “groupe antagoniste”. Il a pu commencer 
comme groupe naturel ou cercle ou comme les deux 4 la fois. Cependant, 
pour des motifs de protection ou d’agression, il est entré en conflit avec 
d’autres groupes et avec la loi. Le groupe antagoniste s’adonne 4 beau- 
coup d’activités que la société réprouve et dont la nature peut étre d’ordre 
individuel ou collectif. Il s’agit, en fait, de la “bande antisociale” dont 
il est tant question. La caractéristique qui distingue le plus le groupe 
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antagoniste du groupe naturel et du cercle est son systéme de valeurs 
qui ne cadre pas avec l’ensemble des valeurs généralement acceptées par 
notre société. Les adolescents antagonistes rejettent ces normes parce 


qu’on ne leur a pas appris 4 s’y conformer et, partant, qu’ils ne se mon- 
trent pas 4 leur hauteur. 


Un quatriéme groupe est la bande dont les buts sont complétement 
délictueux. Ses effectifs, d’habitude plutét restreints, comprennent nette- 
ment des criminels en puissance. Presque tous les membres portent des 
armes. Certains souffrent de troubles affectifs et sont dangereux. D’ordi- 
naire, la bande est affiliée ou rattachée 4 des personnages du monde des 
apaches. Les bandes de cette nature sont, par bonheur, exceptionnelle- 
ment rares et ne semblent pas exister 4 Ottawa. Je ne sais pas s'il y en a 
dans les villes du Canada. 


Il va de soi que ce sont 1a des descriptions par trop simplifiées des 
quatre principaux genres de groupes et bandes d’adolescents. En réalité, 
beaucoup de ces groupes ont des caractéristiques qui se ressemblent et 
aussi qui différent. Voila pourquoi il est souvent difficile et parfois pres- 
que impossible de faire une distinction bien nette entre les groupes. Cela 
signifie aussi qu’il existe en réalité beaucoup plus de genres de groupes 
que les quatre principaux susmentionnées. Cependant, pour les fins de 
ma communication, je vais me limiter 4 la “bande antisociale”. Voici 
quels sont ses membres et ses activités. 


Bandes antisociales 


L’adolescent qui appartient 4 une bande antisociale n’est pas totale- 
ment différent des jeunes de son Age qui font partie de groupes mieux 
vus de la société. Il passe par une période de croissance et de trans- 
formation physiques et psychologiques intenses. Il s’efforce de se libérer 
de la gouverne de ses parents et des adultes. Il désire vivement s’émanci- 
per et devenir indépendant. I] cherche en méme temps 4 s’isoler du 
monde des adultes. Comme d’autres adolescents, il tire beaucoup de 
satisfaction d’appartenir 4 un groupe d’adolescents de méme Age et d’étre 
accepté par eux. La bande lui donne un sentiment de sécurité et lui per- 
met de se donner une personnalité qu’il ne peut réaliser dans la société en 
général. La bande lui enseigne la loyauté envers ses confréres, elle lui 
fournit l’occasion d’assumer certaines responsabilités et, point trés im- 
portant, elle lui donne un rang social dont il a grand besoin. La bande 
Paide 4 résoudre en partie le conflit personnel créé par son désir d’indé- 
pendance et par la conscience qu’il a de ne pas étre prét encore a se 
tenir seul et 4 lutter pour s’établir dans le monde des adultes. 


Cependant, les membres des bandes antisociales différent 4 bien des 
égards des adolescents de leur 4ge qui appartiennent 4 un groupe naturel 
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ou a un cercle. I] est nécessaire, afin de voir ces différences, de décrire 
les adolescents antisociaux qui souvent se joignent 4 ce genre de bandes. 


L’adolescent (ou l’adolescente, car les filles appartiennent aussi 4 
des bandes). est 4gé de 13 4 19 ans; souvent, il a abandonné l’école et 
cela faute, en général, d’aptitudes pour l’étude ou un métier; enfin, il 
est chémeur ou travaille par intervalles. Beaucoup de ces adolescents ont 
comparu devant la cour juvénile ou la cour du magistrat et ont fait un 
stage 4 l’école de formation ou 4 la maison de correction. Les parents 
sont d’habitude des gens mélés, négligents et irresponsables. Parce que 
la vie au foyer est désagréable, l’adolescent passe une grande partie de 
son temps a l’extérieur. Il n’appartient pas 4 une oeuvre de. jeunesse, ni 
a un cercle de jeunes ni 4 un groupement paroissial. [1 est improbable 
qu’il ait jamais été scout. On le dit et il se croit “inadapté”. Il n’est pas 
étonnant qu’il soit défiant et souvent agressif et rebelle. [Il prend plaisir 
a se conduire de fagon dangereuse, illégale et immorale. 


L’idée que l’adulte se fait de l’adolescent antisocial est trés faussée. 
Cela tient 4 ce que la plupart des adultes ne le voient qu’A distance. En 
le regardant de prés, on constate qu’il est humain et qu’il a souvent des 
idées sérieuses au sujet de la vie. Il peut se montrer trés sensible. Il 
reconnait a certaines heures qu’il est confus au sujet de ses sentiments, 
de son attitude et de sa conduite. La majeure partie de sa vie a été 


bouleversée et malheureuse. Il se sent vraiment repoussé et peu impor- 
tant. Il se rend compte parfois qu’il est dépourvu de la force normale 
de caractére. L’idée qu’il a de lui-méme est souvent déformée tout autant 
que celle de l’adulte qui le voit de loin. Il manque de dynamisme et se 
méfie de tout adulte qui lui manifeste un intérét authentique. 


Il existe de ces adolescents dans toutes les villes du Canada. Ottawa 
ne fait pas exception. Ils éprouvent un besoin presque névrosé de faire 
partie d’une bande, besoin qui différe de celui qu’a l’adolescent normal 
de s’associer 4 ses semblables. A cause de leurs caractéristiques anti- 
sociales, la bande a sur eux une influence beaucoup plus forte que n’en 
exercent le cercle ou le groupe naturel sur leurs membres. Ils ne sont 
pas en général bien intégrés dans la société. En un sens, ils se tiennent 
en dehors de la société et la regardent. La bande est leur refuge. C'est 
le lieu d’ow ils peuvent s’attaquer 4 la société pour se retirer ensuite dans 
la sécurité qu’il leur assure. 


La bande antisociale peut devenir une société vis-a-vis d’elle-méme. 
Les adultes sur qui ces adolescents se modélent sont souvent des person- 
nages indésirables. Leur attitude envers la loi est faite d’irrepect et de 
mépris. Ces adolescents sont considérés dans quelques villes comme 
formant une classe spéciale de jeunes gens qui exige une attention particu- 
ligre de la part des oeuvres qui s’occupent de la jeunesse. Ils constituent, 
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en effet, une autre manifestation des graves problémes sociaux qui se 
posent a nos villes. 


La bande antisociale est un phénoméne culturel d’ordre pratique 
présent dans la plupart des villes. A ce titre, elle exerce une réelle influ- 
ence sur l’attitude d’esprit, l’échelle de valeurs et les normes de conduite 
des adolescents. Bien que la bande ne s’organise pas en vue d’activités 
délictueuses, certains de ses membres commettent, seuls ou en groupe, des 
délits graves. Ces actes, qui ne sont pas nécessairement exigés pour 
adhérer 4 la bande, sont motivés par la rébellion contre l’autorité et par 
le désir de se sentir quelqu’un, d’épater ou simplement de donner libre 
cours 4 une impulsion. 


Les qualités requises du chef de bande varient d’un groupe 4 I’autre. 
Tantot le chef est celui qui fournit aux membres le plus d’émotions fortes, 
ce qui exige souvent des actes téméraires et illégaux (rouler 4 toute vitesse 
en voiture, boire et voler, etc.). Tantét le chef est plus 4gé que ses 
associés et fait figure de pére auprés d’eux. Le chef doit encore avoir 
Pimagination vive, étre intelligent et posséder le sens de l’organisation. 
Contrairement a4 la croyance générale, le chef de bande est rarement 
le plus vigoureux et le plus combinard ou astucieux de la bande. 


Action communautaire auprés des bandes d’adolescents 


Plusieurs méthodes d’action auprés des bandes d’adolescents ont été 
mises 4 l’essai depuis dix ans, surtout dans les villes des Etats-Unis. 
On a confié 4 des agents de police bienveillants ou bien intentionnés le 
soin de mettre sur pied des programmes d’athlétisme au bénéfice de ces 
adolescents. On a donné ordre 4 des agents en civil bien musclés de leur 
tomber dessus, de les disperser et de les empécher de s’attrouper. Des 
groupements de citoyens ont fait des efforts sporadiques destinés a 
démembrer les bandes. On a aussi recouru a des remédes aussi indivi- 
dualisés que l’interdiction de porter veste de cuir et favoris. Enfin, on a 
engagé des assistants sociaux pour qu’ils aillent dans la rue travailler direc- 
tement auprés de ces adolescents antisociaux. Jusqu’ici, la derniére 
méthode, qui est employée par une foule d’oeuvres mises sur pied aux 
Etats-Unis au profit de la jeunesse distante, est la seule qui ait connu 
quelque réel succés. Des oeuvres de cette nature ont été lancées 4 New 
York (1948), a Cleveland (1954), 4 Boston (1954), a Chicago (1957), 
a Chicago Hyde Park (1958), 4 Syracuse (1957), 4 Minneapolis (1955), 
a Baltimore et 4 Los Angeles. 


Ces oeuvres ont toutes été amorcées pour les mémes raisons: les 
oeuvres de loisirs publiques et privées ne pouvaient suffire, sinon s’atta- 
quer, au probléme de la jeunesse difficile; les restrictions imposées par 
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les programmes qui se déroulent a l’intérieur et qui supposent une partici- 
pation massive étaient trop rigides pour la jeunesse non-conformiste; 
ces fauteurs de désordre, on les expulsait du terrain de jeux, on leur 
refusait de participer aux activités paroissiales et on les faisait sortir du 
centre de loisirs; les oeuvres sociales ne tendaient pas la main a ces 
adolescents ni a leur famille qui avaient besoin d’aide, mais y opposaient 
de la résistance; le démembrement des bandes et les mesures de répres- 
sion semblables étaient démodées et ne servaient aucune fin constructive; 
la collectivité ne manifestait quelque ‘intérét artificiel qu’a Toccasion 
de désordres graves et de la comparution de ces jeunes devant le tribunal; 
cet intérét était rarement authentique ou durable; enfin, ces oeuvres ont 
vu le jour parce que quelques persorines étaient convaincues qu'il y avait 
moyen de faire un travail efficace auprés de ces adolescents dans le 
cadre méme de la bande. 


Ces adolescents ne sont pas toujours des jeunes qui n’adhérent pas 
4 quelque association communautairé. En réalité, beaucoup d’entre eux 
sont individuellement connus des assistants sociaux, des agents de sur- 
veillance, des moniteurs de loisirs et méme des autorités paroissiales. Leur 
attitude et leur comportement se ressentent rarement, cependant, de leur 
adhésion a l'association. La bande exerce beaucoup plus d’influence sur 
les maniéres et les moeurs de ses membres que toute autre institution 
communautaire, y compris la famille. C’est un fait, cependant, qui n’est 
apparemment pas reconnu au Canada, sinon il existerait au pays plus 


doeuvres établies spécialement au bénéfice de ces jeunes et des bandes 
antisociales. 


But 


Le but de ces oeuvres serait d’assurer un service trés particulier aux 
groupes ou bandes de jeunes dont les membres sont 4 tel point antisociaux 
qu’ils ne veulent ni ne peuvent s’associer aux organismes communautaires 
établis. L’assistant social préposé 4 ces oeuvres peut faire le pont entre 
le membres de ces groupes de jeune antisociaux et les institutions commu- 
nautaires qui les rejettent 4 cause de leur agressivité et de leur indiscipline. 
Il peut pénétrer dans l’orbite de la bande qui, en régle générale, est im- 
perméable 4 une influence extérieure. [Il y a moyen d’atteindre les 
groupes de jeunes antisociaux et délinquants. Ces groupes répondront 
favorablement 4 la compréhension, 4 l’intérét sincére et aux directives 
pleines de tact d’un adulte. L/’assistant social qui s’occupe de ces jeunes 
peut les aider 4 obtenir la faveur et le rang qu’ils recherchent avec tant 
d’ardeur. Il peut transformer l’esprit du groupe et influer ainsi sur le 
comportement de chacun de ses membres. Ce sont 1a des faits que 
d'autres villes ont déja démontrés hors de tout doute. 
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Objectifs 


Il y a certains points qu’il faut absolument retenir dans I’établissement 
d'un plan d’action auprés de ces jeunes. Il s’agit d’un service trés 
spécialisé qui n’est destiné qu’a s’ajouter aux services de jeunesse déja 
en place. A cause de la loyauté des membres envers leur groupe, I’as- 
sistant social ne peut travailler qu’auprés d’une bande 4 la fois. Il s’em- 
ploierait 4 assurer aux membres de la bande l’orientation et la surveillance 
d’un adulte plein de maturité, 4 leur fournir l’occasion de résoudre leurs 
problémes et conflits personnels et a aiguiller leurs énergies et leur agres- 
sivité vers des activités et des entreprises bien vues de la société. Ce 
ne sont pas la des taches bien simples. Elles ne peuvent se confier qu’a 
une personne bien formée et trés qualifiée. 


Personnel 


Le surveillant de l’oeuvre doit étre un assistant social. II serait 
préférable qu’il soit formé au travail auprés d’un groupe et qu’il en ait 
Pexpérience. Le personnel 4 temps partiel devrait posséder le bacca- 
lauréat és arts et la préférence sera accordée 4 ceux qui songent 4 faire 
une carriére du service social. Il faut que ce soient des gens qui aient 
de la maturité du point de vue affectif et qui se sentent a l’aise auprés 
des jeunes. I] faut aussi qu’ils connaissent et comprennent Il’échelle de 
valeurs de la classe inférieure. 


Le surveillant aura un emploi 4 plein temps. Le nombre d’assis- 
tants 4 temps partiel dépendra du nombre de bandes que le surveillant 
entend servir. Aucun groupe ne sera choisi qui n’a pas besoin d’aide 
spécialisée ou que les programmes établis des oeuvres de jeunesse peuvent 
servir. Les assistants 4 temps partiel reléveront du surveillant qui, de son 
cété, sera comptable au directeur du bureau des services de jeunesse. 


L’assistant compétent dans ce domaine ne sera pas “un de la bande”. 
Il doit souscrire 4 des valeurs d’ordre personnel et professionnel. II est 
un chef, non pas simplement un ami. II doit établir la liaison avec la 
police, la cour juvénile et les oeuvres sociales et récréatives et utiliser ces 
institutions 4 bonne fin. Il dépendra grandement de leur concours et de 
Icur appui. Il doit opérer ainsi et quand méme gagner la confiance et se 
garder le respect des membres de la bande. En bref, les assistants 4 
temps plein ou partiel affectés au travail auprés des bandes doivent 
posséder des qualités exceptionnelles parce que c’est d’eux-mémes que 
dépendra le succés de leur action. 


Il ne faut pas avoir des visées trop ambitieuses au début. Par 
cela, nous entendons qu’une personne seulement, le surveillant, doit 
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oeuvrer au début. Il commencera lui-méme 4 travailler auprés d’un 
groupe. C'est a lui qu’il incombera de déterminer les groupes qu'il faut 
servir, et, de choisir, selon le besoin, des assistants 4 temps partiel. 


Questions 


Pourquoi l’oeuvre doit-elle fonctionner sous la direction du bureau 
des services de jeunesse au lieu d’étre une oeuvre spéciale d’une associa- 
tion de jeunes (YMCA, cercle de jeunes ou autre organisme commu- 
nautaire)? Pourquoi songer a engager des assistants 4 temps partiel? Le 
travail auprés d’une bande n’occupe-t-il pas 4 plein temps? C'est l’expé- 
rience acquise dans d’autres villes qui nous permettra de répondre a ces 
questions. 


A New York, ov l’on travaille auprés de bandes “combattantes” et 
de bandes antisociales, le Bureau des jeunes affecte 4 ce secteur un 
contingent de 130 employés a plein temps. Autrefois, le Bureau encoura- 
geait les oeuvres de jeunesse a étendre leurs services et 4 y inscrire un 
programme au bénéfice de la jeunesse distante. Cette méthode ne s’est 
pas révélée heureuse. Certaines oeuvres l’ont employée pour recruter 
des jeunes en vue de les faire participer 4 leurs programmes réguliers. II 
n’est pas deux oeuvres qui exergcaient la méme action. L’ensemble de 
oeuvre n’était pas coordonné ni ne bénéficiait d’une surveillance tech- 
nique. Aussi l’oeuvre s’est-elle révélée peu puissante et inefficace. Il a 
fallu la placer sous la direction d’un organisme central. Le Bureau des 
jeunes était tout désigné a cette fin parce que la suppression et la préven- 


tion de la délinquance lintéressaient beaucoup plus que tout autre 
organisme. 


L’action auprés des bandes n’est pas une activité qui intervient de 
9h du matin a 5h de l’aprés-midi. Le préposé doit aussi agir de 8h a 
11h30 du soir ou méme plus tard, surtout les vendredi et samedi. Comme 
le travail a temps partiel s’est révélé efficace ailleurs et entraine moins de 
frais, nous recommandons un programme d’action 4 temps partiel sous 
la direction d’un surveillant 4 plein temps. 


Recherche 


Une oeuvre de ce genre doit faire l’objet de recherches systémati- 
ques dés ses débuts. Les succés et échecs doivent étre notés par écrit et 
dans le détail réguli¢rement et doivent aussi étre étudiés. L’efficacité y 
gagne a une analyse objective. Si celle-ci n’a pas lieu de facon continue, 
on ne pourra comprendre clairement les avantages que rapporte ]’oeuvre. 
Le département de psychologie de l'Université Carleton et le département 
de sociologie du Collége Saint-Patrice se sont déclarés intéressés 4 
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domaine du point de vue de la recherche. Il est impérieux de réunir des 
renseignements sur les problémes particuliers qui se posent, sur les 
méthodes d’action employées et sur les. résultats tangibles que donne 
l’oeuvre. 


Conclusion 


Nous n’affirmons pas que l’assistant social qu’on envoie travailler 
auprés de la jeunesse antisociale dans son milieu méme résoudra com- 
plétement le probléme de la délinquance dont nos villes sont saisies. 
Nous osons affirmer, cependant, que son influence sur une bande de 
jeunes sera probablement beaucoup plus grande que celle qu’exerceront 
ensemble les oeuvres de nos villes qui sont censées travailler 4 la forma- 
tion du caractére. D’ailleurs, des personnes compétentes ont déclaré que, 
de toutes les méthodes destinées 4 prévenir et 4 supprimer la délinquance, 
celle qui consiste a aller vers la jeunesse antisociale renferme le plus de 
promesses. En outre, il va de soi qu’elle est bien moins coiiteuse que 
les services de correction (police, tribunaux, liberté surveillée, école de 
formation et libération conditionnelle). 


La jeunesse antisociale rejette les normes de moralité et de com- 
portement social auxquelles souscrit le reste de la société. Ces jeunes 
sont difficiles 4 atteindre chacun et impossibles 4 atteindre en tant que 
bandes. Ils personnifient un probléme au sujet duquel la société est trés 
loquace mais peu agissante. Ils constituent un énorme défi pour les 
organismes qui servent la jeunesse, défi que peu d’entre nous ont jusqu’ici 
affronté et relevé. 


Pour s’attaquer avec succés au comportement antisocial de la jeu- 
nesse, il faut qu’une collectivité soit saturée de services de suppression et 
de prévention de la délinquance. Il faut que nous soyons disposés 4 
faire l’expérience de méthodes et mesures neuves, ingénieuses et vigou- 
reuses. Une oeuvre qui tend la main @ la jeunesse n’en est qu’une entre 
plusieurs. 





Le role judiciaire et social 
de la cour familiale 


H. C. ARRELL 

Juge des 

Cours juvénile et familiale 
du comté de Wentworth 

Hamilton, Ontario 


Méme si la cour familiale fournit un dispositif social particulier pour 
aborder certains problémes familiaux et centraliser ainsi dans la méme 
cour diverses affaires légales relatives 4 la famille, il faut retenir que la 
cour familiale est essentiellement un tribunal et n’est en rien une agence 
quasi-sociale. Comme tous les tribunaux du pays, ce tribunal existe 
essentiellement pour défendre les droits, les libertés et les biens de 
chacun; son autorité et ses pouvoirs dépendent entiérement des lois dont 
il reléve. L’esprit dont il s’inspire, cependant, a subi des modifications 
radicales. Ainsi, en matiére juvénile, il s’agit avant tout de soustraire 
enfant délinquant aux tribunaux criminels ordinaires pour le confier a 
un tribunal spécial qui s’occupe d’aviser 4 son redressement social plutét 
qu’a son chatiment.. Cet esprit se fonde sur l’idée que chacun différe 


@autrui et se traduit communément par l’idée de justice personnalisée 
ou individualisée. 


La procédure, sans étre ni aussi technique ni aussi réglée qu’ailleurs, 
doit étre celle d’un tribunal: audition des témoignages, observance des 
régles de la preuve, audition de tous les intéressés, appel des témoins, 
interrogation et contre-interrogation des témoins, et établissement complet 
des faits avant d’accueillir des opinions et des avis. 


La cour familiale doit s’employer avant tout a préserver et, au besoin, 
a instaurer une vie familiale saine et solide. La cour doit avoir un person- 
nel spécialisé et suffisant pour assurer les services nécessaires 4 la média- 
tion dans les disputes familiales et pour travailler 4 la solution des pro- 
bléme familiaux et au redressement de certains membres de la famille. 


En cas d’échec, cependant, la cour doit déterminer 4 qui incombe 
le soutien de l’épouse et des enfants abandonnés. 


Le prestige de la cour tient directement 4 sa structure. Les particu- 
liers et les-groupements intéressés au réglement judiciaire des problémes 
familiaux sont d’avis que le tribunal chargé des affaires familiales devrait 
occuper un rang qui lui vaille le respect du barreau, des usagers et de la 
société. Au Canada, malheureusement, ces tribunaux occupent un rang 
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inférieur et sont souvent présidés par un juge peu au courant de la loi. 
Pour bien fonctionner, le tribunal ainsi spécialisé doit user de services 
spécialisés: sociaux, médicaux, psychiatriques et psychologiques. Sans 
eux, il n’a de spécialisé que le nom. 


Un bon systéme d’enquéte est capital parce que la cour doit aviser 
au bien de l'ensemble de la famille, sans négliger les droits et les intéréts 
de chacun de ses membres ni la protection de la société. L’enquéte sociale 
joue beaucoup dans l’oeuvre de la cour familiale; le développement 
rapide de la législation sociale rend presque obligatoires l’enquéte et le 
rapport. 


La collaboration entre la cour, la police et les oeuvres et institutions 
de service social, d’hygiéne et de bien-étre est essentielle. Parmi les 
domaines qui appellent une attention spéciale s’inscrivent l’orientation 
matrimoniale et abandon. La cour familiale devrait aider 4 utiliser les 
ressources de la société au lieu de les doubler ou d’en établir qui ne 
relévent vraiment pas d’elle. 


Si on suppose, et cela ne semble pas établi, que la personnalité et 
le caractére de l’enfant tiennent presque entiérement au milieu familial, 
des questions comme Il’abandon, le refus de pourvoir, les conflits intra- 
familiaux, le divorce, etc., appartiennent au méme cadre que la délin- 
quance et la négligence. Cela étant, il serait logique qu’un tribunal de 


notre appareil judiciaire s’occupe de toutes ces questions. Pourtant, en 
Ontario, plusieurs cours 4 Pheure actuelle peuvent s’occuper du méme 
enfant. 


On dit souvent que tant vaut le juge tant vaut le tribunal. Il en est 
particuligrement ainsi de la cour familiale. La discrétion et la compré- 
hension du juge y jouent un réle sans cesse plus important qu’ailleurs. 
Tout en étant sans doute indispensable, une connaissance approfondie du 
droit n’est qu’un des éléments nécessaires au juge de la cour familiale. Il 
lui faut une foi ferme et profonde dans la valeur et la dignité de chaque 
étre humain et dans la possibilité d’un progrés et d’un amendement. II 
doit savoir qu’il y a du bon et du mauvais en chacun. Sage et humble, il 
doit savoir utiliser les connaissances des spécialistes des autres disciplines 
que la sienne. 


Cependant, le travail social individualisé est la clé de tout programme 
destiné 4 aider les maladaptés 4 trouver un genre de vie satisfaisant et 
moins nuisible 4 la société. L’assistant social doit non seulement avoir 
appris comment s’y prendre, mais il doit aussi étre une personne excep- 
tionnellement mire et bien adaptée. Outre la personnalité nécessaire, il 
doit posséder la formation scolaire et l’expérience indispensables. 
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Le financement par la province, plutét que par la municipalité, 
présente plusieurs avantages. D’abord, la province assure ainsi dans 
tout son territoire une certaine normalisation des locaux, des traitements 
et du personnel. Les provinces ont établi un précédent en acquittant le 
gros des dépenses des autres cours. La cour doit aussi occuper des 
locaux pratiques et dignes, et non un bitiment désuet et abandonné qui 
lui est disponible parce qu’il appartient 4 la municipalité. 


Le financement complet par la province, du moins en premiére 
instance, permettrait de nommer des juges 4 plein temps et mieux ré- 
tribués, qui, au besoin, pourraient se déplacer, n’étant pas confinés aux 
limites d’un comté ou d’une municipalité. 


Outre les suggestions que j’ai faites tendant 4 modifier et 4 améliorer 
le rang et le personnel des cours, j’aimerais que certaines modifications 
soient apportées aux lois que nous appliquons. Mes observations se 
limitent forcément surtout 4 l’Ontario, mais je sais qu’elles valent aussi 
en général pour la législation d’autres provinces. 


D’abord, au sujet du soutien alimentaire, il semble logique, puisqu’il 
s’'agit bien de législation sociale, qu’un enfant de plus de seize ans soit 
soutenu par ses parents dans certains cas. [Il existe deux situations 
générales ot cela vaudrait: 


(a) Si Penfant est physiquement et mentalement invalide et incapable 
de se suffire, le pére ou la mére devraient dans certains cas étre 
chargés du soutien de l'enfant jusqu’é sa vingtiéme année. 

(b) Si Penfant a plus de seize ans et est encore 4 charge. Tel serait 
le cas d’un enfant qui poursuit ses études aprés seize ans, qui va 
au technique ou qui se met a l’apprentissage et ne peut se suffire. 
La cour devrait pouvoir déterminer si l’enfant doit étre réputé a 
charge jusqu’a lage de dix-huit ans. 


Pour déterminer si une femme est abandonnée, je suis d’avis qu'il 
faudrait ajouter aux trois motifs qui la justifieraient de quitter son mari, 
savoir la cruauté, la négligence et l’adultére. La loi d’une province porte 
maintenant que la femme, dans d’autres cas, et surtout si le mari est 
déclaré ivrogne invétéré, peut le quitter ou demeurer avec lui tout en 
ayant droit 4 son propre soutien et a celui de ses enfants. En outre, la 
définition de “cruauté” devrait s’étendre 4 la conduite qui rend le foyer 
impropre a la femme et a l’enfant. 


Il semble généralement admis que la cour familiale devrait avoir 
compétence exclusive en matiére de délinquance ou de négligence d’enfant. 


La cour familiale devrait avoir compétence exclusive en matiére 
de garde et le pére et la mére ne devraient pas seuls pouvoir réclamer la 
garde de l’enfant. Cela devrait peut-étre dépendre du droit de l'une ou 
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Yautre partie d’instituer ou de porter des poursuites devant une autre cour, 
surtout si un autre litige, tel qu’un divorce ou une annulation, est en 
cause. 


Les poursuites en vue d’obtenir le soutien et la reconnaissance de 
la paternité d’un enfant naturel sont d’habitude du ressort de la cour 
familiale et devraient le demeurer. 


En matiére d’adoption, il y a trés peu d’uniformité au Canada. Dans 
certaines provinces et dans la plupart des Etats des Etats-Unis, c’est 
la cour familiale ou la cour des relations domestiques qui s’en occupent. 
L’objection qu’on souléve souvent est que les droits de l’enfant en 
matiére d’héritage et d’autres droits matériels sont souvent importants. 
Ces droits devraient, cependant, venir aprés la considération premiére, 
a savoir si les parents adoptifs peuvent assurer le meilleur foyer a l'enfant. 
Quoi qu’il en soit, on ne voit pas pourquoi la cour famiale ne veillerait 
pas avec autant de soin et de sagesse qu’une autre cour aux droits moné- 
taires de l’enfant. 


Une .autre question qui s’inscrit logiquement dans le méme cadre 
est celle du consentement judiciaire au mariage, 4 l’emploi ou a l’enrdle- 
ment d’un enfant lorsque la loi l’exige. 


Dans les plaintes portées pour cause d’abandon, il serait logique 
que le plaignant soit la personne abandonnée ou indigente ou la munici- 
palité chargée de son soutien. Cela s’appliquerait en particulier aux 
services. de bien-€tre municipaux lorsque la femme et les enfants sont 
soutenus par la municipalité ou lorsque la personne 4 charge est hospi- 
talisée ou gardée dans un foyer pour vieillards et infirmes. Cela vaudrait 


également dans le cas ot les parents ne sont pas soutenus par leurs 
enfants. 


. Dans toutes ces affaires, l’obligation alimentaire devrait préciser 4 
qui l’argent doit étre versé. Si l’épouse et les enfants sont soutenus en 
tout ou en partie par l’assistance publique, argent regu du mari et 
pére devrait, dans la plupart des cas, étre versé au service de bien-étre afin 
que lépouse et les enfants 4 charge continuent de toucher le méme 
montant fixe de l’assistance publique et afin d’obvier 4 la nécessité de 
varier le montant de l’assistance lorsque la pension alimentaire n’est pas 
payée au complet. C’est a l’assistance publique plutét qu’a l’épouse ou 
au parent 4 charge qu'il incomberait ainsi de signaler au tribunal le retard 
des paiements. 


" L’absence d’un conseiller juridique est une lacune trés manifeste du 
personnel de la plupart des cours familiales. En régle générale, il n’y 
a pas de feprésentant du procureur de la couronne aux audiences. I] n’en 
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est pas pour conseiller la police, le personnel de la cour ou les deman- 
deurs. Cela ne devrait certainement pas incomber au juge de la cour qui 
doit éventuellement entendre le litige. 


On discute beaucoup sur Page. des enfants qui comparaissent comme 
délinquants. La loi sur les jeunes délinquants autorise le gouverneur en 
conseil 4 promulguer dans n’importe quelle province qu’un enfant est 
tout garcon, ou fille, qui semble avoir, ou a, moins de dix-huit ans. Dans 


plusieurs provinces, cependant, cela signifie un garcon, ou une fille, de 
moins de seize ans. 


Pourtant, les jeunes dont l’Age s’inscrit entre seize et dix-huit ans 
sont légalement des enfants 4 presque tous égards, sauf la responsabilité 
d'infractions a la loi. Il ne leur est pas permis de se marier sans le con- 
sentement des parents; ils ne peuvent voter; la loi limite les emplois qu’ils 
peuvent occuper; ils ne peuvent s’enréler ni consommer d’alcool. Malgré 
cela, celui qui vole une voiture ou fait main basse sur un objet dans un 
magasin devient aussit6t un adulte. Il est soumis aux mémes voies légales 
cue ladulte: arrestation, détention, interrogation, procés et, éventuelle- 
ment, envoi au pénitencier. 


La plupart de ces jeunes ont besoin d’aide, non pas d’une con- 
damnation, et ils ne peuvent l’obtenir en passant par les voies d’une pour- 
suite criminelle devant une cour criminelle pour adultes. 


Je n’ignore pas les nombreuses objections qu’on oppose 4 ces pro- 
positions. Je sais aussi que la -plupart des cours familiales ne peuvent 
soccuper de ce groupe additionnel et considérable d’adolescents. Nos 
écoles de formation ne sont pas non plus suffisantes pour eux. Tous ces 
obstacles s’aplaniraient si l’on posait en principe que le traitement,— 
jentends le traitement individualisé-—et non le chatiment, est le seul 
moyen qui permette de modifier le mode de comportement de ces jeunes. 
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L'apostolat de l'aumonier de prison 


S. E. R. Mgr F.A. Marroco, D.D. 
Evéque auxiliaire de Toronto 


Le titre que j'ai donné 4 ma causerie, titre qui figure dans le 
programme du Congrés, peut vous porter 4 croire que je considére 
Papostolat de l’aum6nier de prison essentiellement différent de celui du 
prétre qui exerce son ministére dans une paroisse ou dans un autre 
domaine. Je tiens 4 dissiper immédiatement toute confusion sur ce 
point en rappelant la mission confiée au prétre de tous les temps par 
Notre-Seigneur: “Tout pouvoir m’a été donné dans le ciel et sur la 
terre. Allez dans le monde entier proclamer lEvangile 4 toute créa- 
ture—je serai avec vous jusqu’a la consommation du monde.” 


Sachant que les hommes vraiment humbles ne cesseraient de trouver 
cette mission écrasante, le Christ a inséré ce commandement entre deux 
paroles extraordinaires et instructives. La premiére empéche les candi- 
dats a l’exécution de la mission de s’effrayer 4 la pensée que des faibles 
comme eux osent s’y employer. La puissance n’a pas a étre dans 
lrhomme, parce qu’elle est dans le Christ. La seconde parole empéche 
les hommes de mesurer 4 l’aune ou en fonction d’une échéance l’étendue 
de la mission qu’ils doivent remplir. Le Christ opérera par eux et, aprés 
leur départ, par leurs successeurs jusqu’a la fin des temps. L’oeuvre qu’ll 
accomplit par l’intermédiaire d’un prétre, c’est Lui qui la décide et non 
le prétre; ’échéance est la fin des temps, et non la vie d’un prétre. 


Et qu’est-ce que le Christ veut opérer par l’intermédiaire de tous 
ceux qu’ll fait participer 4 son sacerdoce? ‘“Proclamer l’Evangile a 
chaque créature”, nous dit-Il. Chaque créature, cela signifie le vagabond 
sans logis et le magnat de la finance, l’enfant innocent et le vieillard 
chargé de péchés, le voyou illettré et le brillant érudit, Phomme de foi 
et le sceptique railleur, le voisin d’en face et le négre d’Afrique, ceux 
qui respectent la loi et qui sont libres et ceux qui la violent et sont en 
prison. A nul d’entre eux le Psalmiste n’a dit qu'il ne pouvait faire 
siennes les paroles que voici: “Tu m/’as écouté, 6 Dieu, et Tu me 
connais; Tu sais quand je me mets debout ou quand je m/’arréte; Tu 
pénétres de loin ma pensée; Tu sais quand je me mets en marche, ou 
quand je suis au repos; toutes mes voies te sont familiéres; alors que 
la parole n’est pas encore sur mes lévres, déja, 6 Dieu, voici que Tu la 
connais tout entiére; de tous cétés, et devant, et derriére, Tu m’enserres 
et me tiens sous Ta main. Que je prenne les ailes de l’aurore et que 
jaille habiter par dela l’océan, 14 méme je me sentirai conduit par Ta 
main et soutenu par Ta droite.” 
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Quelle est donc, alors, la mission de l’aum6nier auprés du délinquant 
et du criminel? Lui apprendre l’Evangile du Christ et lui apporter 
l'amour particulier et personnel du Christ. Et cet Evangile ne doit pas 
étre une lecon sur la fuite du crime et du péché, mais le méme Evangile 
que le Christ a donné a tous: “Soyez parfaits comme votre Pére céleste 
est parfait.” En faisant moins que cela, nous risquerions de créer une 
impression de discrimination, de faire croire que homme qui a erré 
n’est plus digne des secrets du Christ ou est, dés lors, voué aux rangs 
inférieurs de la sainteté ou du salut. 


Je m’arréte ici pour souligner un point important. Au sujet de 
Yoeuvre que le Christ veut réaliser par le canal de l’'aum6nier de prison, 
je tiens 4 affirmer qu’Il veut sauver le délinquant et le criminel et non 
pas simplement l’humaniser. Il en est qui voudraient émousser le 
message de l’Evangile, retarder l’enseignement des pleines exigences des 
dix Commandements et demander aux gens d’étre respectables avant que 
d’étre saints. Ces gens soutiennent que méme Notre-Seigneur a été un 
élément d’une évolution vers la réforme et que saint Jean-Baptiste l’a 
précédé en marquant une période ot il a humanisé les gens afin de les 
préparer a la plénitude de l’Evangile. Mais, tel n’est vraiment pas le 
cas. Jean-Baptiste est venu précher l’abandon total des voies du mal, 
et non pas une réforme partielle. Il a pressé les gens de se conformer 
totalement a la volonté de Dieu et 4 la grace de Dieu. Il a pu étre une 
voix “qui crie dans le désert”, mais quand méme une voix qui criait 
“amour total”. 


Je veux aussi souligner un autre point. Je n’entends pas par mes 
propos affirmer qu’il ne faille procéder avec prudence, par degrés et avec 
tact auprés de ceux qui sont dénués du sens des valeurs et de la respon- 
sabilité et qui sont endurcis dans le péché et dans le crime. Je sais que 
les hommes qui ont erré sont souvent victimes des fautes d’autrui, de 
modes de comportement et de circonstances d’ordre social. Cependant, 
tout comme les loisirs organisés ne sont pas toute la réponse au péché 
originel, comme certains le croient, de méme la méthode humanitaire 
n’est pas toute la réponse en matiére de redressement du criminel. II faut 
compter avec le péché originel et l’opportunisme du démon dans le cas 
de chaque délinquant. On humanise le plus le délinquant quand on le 
rapproche le plus de Dieu. C’est en s’appliquant 4 la vertu et en laissant 
le péché disparaitre naturellement qu’on s’écarte le mieux des voies 
pécheresses dont on est moralement responsable. De méme, les voies 
qui ne sont que matériellement pécheresses et qui sont plus a juste titre 
des faiblesses que des péchés, le mieux 4 faire pour les changer est de 
donner au Christ, plus qu’A homme, l’occasion d’aider 4 détréner les 
tendances mauvaises. En d’autres mots, le but de l’aumdnier est de 
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sanctifier, car il sait que c’est le meilleur moyen d’humaniser vraiment 
quelqu’un. Certes, les délinquants et les criminels doivent apprendre 4 
avoir confiance dans l’auménier et le considérer comme un ami, mais 
leur redressement ne se poursuivra et ne se terminera longtemps aprés 
qu’ils auront quitté institution de correction et l’auménier, que s’ils ont 
appris 4 avoir confiance dans le Christ et 4 s’en faire un ami. Il leur 
faut avoir appris que c’est le Christ qu’ils ont trouvé dans l’auménier: 
Sa compréhension, Sa sagesse, Son amour. C’est cela qui a rendu l’aumé- 
nier digne de confiance et en a fait un ami qu’il faut chérir. Ils doivent 
avoir appris que dans les logements minables, les ruelles obscures, les 
repaires secrets, la aussi est le Christ, prét 4 fortifier, 4 subir l’ostracisme 
et le ridicule, 4 accorder sa compagnie et son amitié. Sans cela, sj 
Yaum6nier est la seule image d’inspiration, de confiance et d’amitié 
qu’acquiert le délinquant, cette image ne sera pas lente a s’effacer. 


Je vais maintenant tracer une esquisse de l’image que le Christ veut, 
a mon sens, que l’aum6nier donne de lui-méme afin que délinquants et 
délinquantes puissent trouver en lui la porte qui méne au redressement 
chrétien. L’auménier doit avant tout viser 4 exercer un apostolat direct. 
Que veux-je dire par cela? Eh bien, le Christ a attiré les gens 4 Lui 
pour deux raisons. C’est d’abord parce qu’ll ne les a jamais désenchantés. 
Il les a pressés de “chercher d’abord le royaume de Dieu” et Il a été le 
premier 4 suivre cette injonction. [Ils ne L’ont jamais vu se comporter 
comme si les choses physiques, matérielles et mondaines importaient 
davantage. Aussi, méme s’Il s’occupait d’eux en opérant un miracle 
d’ordre physique ou matériel et en leur donnant la vue ou en les nour- 
rissant, Il ne le faisait qu’aprés les avoir convaincus qu’ll était la seule 
source de leur guérison spirituelle et morale. Telle est donc la premiére 
oeuvre de l’'aum6nier qui est vraiment un autre Christ. Sa conduite 
envers les hommes est caractérisée par la suprématie du spirituel, surtout 
dans sa conduite personnelle. 


Le second trait attachant du Christ a été Son contact immédiat et 
personnel avec ceux qu’Il voulait influencer et racheter. Notre-Seigneur 
savait que, en demandant 4 un homme de renoncer au péché, de suivre 
une voie droite et étroite, Il le conviait 4 rompre sérieusement et pour 
de bon avec un vieux mode de vie afin de renaitre et d’entrer dans une 
vie nouvelle et meilleure. Sa fagon de demander cette rupture et d’ins- 
pirer cette renaissance variait selon chacun. Les apdtres constituent une 
classe de personnes. La femme adultére en est une autre, de méme que 
la Samaritaine au puits. Les changeurs d’argent au temple en forment 
une autre encore. L’expression “psychologie pastorale” était peut-étre 
inconnue au temps du Christ, mais sa pratique devait 4 coup sér faire 
partie du contact direct et intime de Notre-Seigneur avec ceux qu’ll 
conduisait vers une vie nouvelle. Notre-Seigneur devait connaitre et 
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pratiquer la psychologie pastorale parce que, contrairement a ce que 
nous supposons, les gens étaient alors les mémes qu’aujourd’hui. I] s’est 
présenté & des gens de toutes sortes: angoissés, chargés d’impulsions 
contradictoires, facilement irritables et prompts a s’apitoyer sur eux- 
mémes et a s’offenser, remplis de rancune et d’aigreur contre l’autorité, 
pleins de morgue, paresseux et parasites, belliqueux et vicieux. Le Christ 
a pu s’adresser aux gens qu’Ils trouvaient attroupés. [1 a pu espérer 
qu’un message ou qu’un rouleau de parchemin atteindraient leurs oreilles 
et leurs yeux, mais Il savait qu’il devait entrer en contact personnel avec 
certaines gens. Pourquoi? Parce que pour les aider 4 rompre avec leurs 
vieilles habitudes, les presser d’avoir plus de foi, ou d’espérance, de 
courage ou de volonté, il fallait des rapports personnels entre Lui et eux. 


Voila ce que signifie la psychologie pastorale: connaitre person- 
nellement son homme, son passé, ses raisons d’agir, ses craintes et ses 
penchants, ses points forts et ses ressources. Le Christ l’a fait en personne 
quand Il était de ce monde; II doit le faire par l’entremise de l’auménier 
maintenant qu’Il est au ciel. L’aumé6nier, qui dans ses rapports avec le 
délinquant ne peut jeter le moule unique et les catégories générales, ne 
saurait entrer en communication directe et personnelle avec le délinquant; 
il ne peut que le presser de changer de mode de vie, lui promettre de 
prier pour lui et espérer que les choses vont tourner. Méme de longues 
années d’expérience ne changeront pas nécessairement la situation. L’au- 
mOnier ne peut faire autre chose que de répéter, durant des années, ce 
qu'il a appris dans les débuts. Il peut méme non seulement ne pas 
amener de changement chez le délinquant, mais le rendre pire. A quoi 
veux-je en venir? Simplement 4 ceci: tout aumdénier, 4 plein temps ou 
a temps partiel, doit étre formé a la psychologie pastorale. S’il ne le peut 
en fréquentant une institution compétente et en suivant un cours spécia- 
lisé, il doit suivre des cours abrégés donnés par des spécialistes et il doit 
faire des études personnelles. Cela peut exiger des sacrifices, mais c’est 
la différence entre étre le Christ total et le Christ partiel, entre l’auménier 
complet et l’aumGnier partiel. Cela en vaut la peine, et méme ne fut-ce 
que pour s’éviter le découragement et de vains efforts. En outre, l’aumé- 
nier qui est bien formé doit user de sa psychologie pastorale dans un 
contact direct et personnel avec ceux qui lui sont confiés. Les sermons 
ne suffisent pas; les bulletins de nouvelles sont insuffisants: les émissions 
radiophoniques ne donnent pas satisfaction; les conférences ne sont qu’un 
commencement. C’est par un contact direct, d’4me 4 4me, qu’il atteint 
vraiment ses ouailles et qu’il fait pleinement agir sur elles l’action du 
Christ. C’est par cette connaissance d’Ame 4 Ame de ceux qui sont 
tourmentés, pleins d’impulsions tyranniques, hostiles, paresseux et vicieux, 
que le psychologue pastoral en vient aux prises avec l’étre intime du 
délinquant. C’est par l’application d’ame 4 4me de tout l’Evangile du 
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Christ que l’'aum6nier peut espérer opérer des miracles de redressement 
et de sanctification. 


Déterminé a exercer l’apostolat direct au nom et a la place du Christ, 
Yaum6nier doit assumer un autre caractére dans son apostolat. II doit 
sé montrer empressé 4 porter la Croix et a y étre crucifié. Au fait, 
lapostolat pénitentiaire tient plus de la Croix que plusieurs autres formes 
du ministére sacerdotal. Les peines furent le lot du Christ et formérent 
une partie de Ses souffrances bien avant que la Croix ne touchat Ses 
épaules. Les autorités religieuses ont pu admirer Sa compétence en 
matiére de doctrine 4 l’A4ge de douze ans, mais elles L’ont écarté et se 
sont opposées 4 Lui 4 l’age de trente ans. L/’amitié des Apdtres ne 
cessait de le consoler dans ces circonstances. Le prétre affecté au minis- 
tére paroissial trouve beaucoup de consolation 4 partager ses aspirations, 
ses problémes et ses échecs avec d’autres prétres du diocése. L’auménier 
de prison risque de n’avoir guére l’occasion de connaitre ces consolations 
dans ses rapports avec d’autres prétres, surtout parce que la nature de 
son ministére est inconnue de la plupart des prétres. 


Les amis de Notre-Seigneur trouvaient dans leur foyer ou celui de 
leurs parents un lieu de repos et d’encouragement. Lui-méme connais- 
sait chez Lazare, Marie et Marthe, une retraite amie ou II se retirait 
de temps 4 autre. Le prétre de paroisse jouit de nombreuses heures de 
détente en compagnie de paroissiens dévoués et loyaux et il y sent que 


la paroisse est une grande famille dont il est le pére. II est douteux 
que l’aumGnier de prison jouisse beaucoup d’une atmosphére familiale 
ou éprouve le sentiment de faire partie d’une collectivité ot le grand 
lien est amour de Dieu et de ses fréres. 


Alors que Notre-Seigneur était pendu 4 la Croix, bien des paroles 
et des gestes de ceux qui l’entouraient ont dé faire paraitre inutile pour 
des gens aussi ingrats, l’acte d’amour que constituait Son sacrifice. Mais 
il y avait 4 son cété le bon larron et il y avait le centurion auxquels la 
conduite du Christ sur la Croix a été un signe de sa divinité. Le prétre 
de paroisse est chargé de bien des taches dont l’exécution lui laisse un 
sentiment de futilité et le porte 4 croire 4 l’ingratitude des hommes. 
Mais voila qu’un mariage est sauvé, qu’une famille est réunie, que les 
enfants de l’école lui offrent un bouquet spirituel, ou qu’il se produit 
quelque autre incident qui dissipe les nuages et répand le soleil sur 
ses rapports avec la paroisse. L’auménier de prison connait aussi, je 
suppose, ses moments de satisfaction, mais ils ne se comparent pas par 
leur nature, ni leur nombre, 4 ceux du prétre de paroisse. Sa destinée 
consiste en majeure partie dans le port de la Croix et méme dans le 
crucifiement. [Il est indispensable que son attitude soit celle du Christ 
lui-méme. Notre-Seigneur a offert aux hommes Sa passion et Sa mort 
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comme preuves de Son amour et de Sa miséricorde infinis et comme 
garanties de leur rachat et de leur bonheur éternels. L’aumdnier de 
prison doit inspirer le respect et la confiance et il est essentiel pour cela 
qu'il ait lui-méme de la maturité et de la force surnaturelle. [1 doit étre 
la preuve tangible que les hommes peuvent s’élever au-dessus de la 
faiblesse humaine et atteindre 4 l’intégrité morale. C’est justement son 
courage et sa sérénité devant son isolement des autres prétres, malgré 
absence d’une famille vraiment spirituelle et au milieu d’un labeur sans 
récompense, qui font de lui et de son enseignement un pdle de force pour 
les faibles. Ce sont sa conduite sincére et son dévouement qui font de 


ses exhortations et de ses directives une garantie d’espoir pour les 
désespérés. 


Ayant dit aux auméniers tout ce que j’avais a leur dire, qu’il me soit 
permis de dire un mot 4 ceux qui n’exercent pas la méme profession. 
Cest notre devoir d’admirer l’apostolat de l’aumGnier, apostolat que 
Notre-Seigneur lui-méme a désigné comme étant une des grandes oeuvres 
de miséricorde. Il nous incombe de faire ce que nous pouvons pour 
atténuer Pisolement de ceux qui sont affectés 4 cet apostolat et de les 
assurer de notre priére quotidienne pour eux. 





L'aumonier: partie intégrante 
de |'équipe de redressement 


Le rév. HAROLD B. NEAL 
Aum$énier 4 demeure 
Maison de correction Ontario 
Millbrook (Ontario) 


L’aumOnier 4 plein temps d’aujourd’hui fait partie intégrante de 
Yéquipe de redressement qui comprend le directeur ou surintendant, les 
médecins, les psychiatres, les psychologues, les assistants sociaux, les 
agents de libération conditionnelle et de réadaptation, les surveillants des 
travaux industriels et des divertissements ainsi que les préposés a la garde. 
Le mieux a dire au sujet de sa situation, c’est qu’elle en est une faite 
d’indépendance sans prétention et motivée par un désir ardent de com- 
prendre et les fonctionnaires et les prisonniers. I manifeste sa compré- 
hension et sa bonne volonté en fonction de ses principes moraux et 
religieux et en faisant preuve de profonde humilité, de maitrise de soi 
et de tact. 


La personne humaine est riche de dignité et de valeur. Cette notion 
doit étre un des piliers fondamentaux sur lesquels repose la compréhension 
de l’équipe de redressement qui veut faire oeuvre sérieuse. Le premier 
geste 4 poser dans le redressement du délinquant est de l’aider 4 recouvrer 
le sens profond du but de la vie. C'est 1a le rdle et le devoir premiers 
attribués 4 l’aum6nier. 


L’aum6nier, cependant, ne peut le faire seul. Il ne le peut, comme 
je lai dit, que s'il fait partie intégrante de l’équipe de redressement. 


Les fonctions de l’'auménier pénitentiaire doivent comprendre les 
activités suivantes: 


Offices religieux 


Afin de répondre aux besoins des détenus, l’'auménier doit veiller 4 
préparer avec soin les offices. Il faut tout d’abord qu’il dispose 4 cette 
fin d’une chapelle suffisante. 


2. Instruction religieuse 


Afin de permettre aux détenus des deux sexes de faire des progrés 
d’ordre moral et spirituel, le programme d’instruction religieuse doit dis- 
poser de moyens matériels et de périodes de temps tout aussi propices que 
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ceux que l’institution affectent 4 la formation profane. Cela suppose des 
lecons particuliéres et d’autres activités d’ordre religieux, y compris des 
réunions ov l’on étudie et discute l’Evangile. 


Réception des sacrements 


Les détenus doivent, pour bien progresser dans la vie surnaturelle, 
recevoir réguliérement les sacrements. Cela suppose Pusage du sanctuaire 
chaque fois qu’il le faut ainsi que de tous les autres moyens nécessaires 
pour que les cérémonies se déroulent avec dignité et solennité. 


4. Fétes religieuses et autres occasions spéciales 


Le programme religieux de institution doit chercher 4 tirer pleine- 
nement profit des riches traditions de ’Eglise. Il faut pour cela célébrer 
avec l’accent approprié les fétes religieuses de l’année liturgique. 
Cet accent permettra de faire le pont entre la vie institutionnelle et les 
pratiques religieuses auxquelles reviennent les détenus. Cela suppose une 


chapelle ot le symbolisme et lesprit religieux soient continuellement 
présents et manifestes. 


Musique religieuse et sacrée 


Comme l’exigent les offices religieux normaux, il faut qu’une chorale 
et d’autres ressources d’ordre musical soient affectées, autant que pos- 
sible, aux fins de la chapelle. 


6.  Activités religieuses diverses 


Outre les activités ci-dessus, le programme religieux, pour étre com- 
plet, doit comprendre une foule d’autres points (films religieux, feuillets 
et brochures concernant la religion, périodes de priére, etc.). 


Direction spirituelle 


L’auménier peut, avec l’aide d’autres prétres de la localité, pratiquer 


un programme plus poussé de direction spirituelle auprés de plusieurs 
détenus. 


Pour étre apte a exercer cette oeuvre trés spécialisée, l’auménier doit 
posséder certaines qualités: 


Patience dans ses rapports avec les détenus et les sujets souffrant 
de troubles affectifs, fermeté 4 maintenir les distances normales, stabilité 
de caractére, mise propre, sagesse de jugement, initiative et zéle, et 
disposition 4 vivre et a travailler dans une institution de correction. 
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Les fonctions de l’auménier doivent comprendre la célébration. des 
offices religieux, le-ministére sacramental, l’enseignement de la religion, 
la direction spirituelle et la visite des détenus. 


L’aumOnier est en mesure d’exercer une sorte de ministére de saine 
propagande auprés des gens de la localité. L’oeuvre de redressement la 
plus dévouée sera insuffisante si les gens de la localité ot retourne le 
détenu n’ont pas au moins une certaine compréhension de ce que signifient 
la détention et la libération conditionnelle. 


En outre, l’aum6nier a le grand avantage de faire la connaissance 
des parents, épouses et amis qui viennent visiter les détenus. L’aumé6nier 
doit souligner que, peu importe les difficultés passées, le maintien des 
rapports familiaux est le seul élément qui permet au détenu d’espérer 
réussir 4 se redresser. Il arrivera souvent, au cours de l’emprisonnement 
du détenu, que l’aumG6nier devra écrire 4 sa famille ou recevra des lettres 
des siens. 


L’aumOnier pénitentiaire doit posséder les titres et qualités que voici: 
a) Prétre diment accrédité et reconnu par ses supérieurs; 

b) Solide formation théologique; 

c) Autorisation de ses supérieurs; 

d) Expérience du ministére paroissial; 

e) Formation pratique a la pastorale; 


f) Qualités personnelles appropriées. 


Les pouvoirs publics aux Etats-Unis s’intéressent et aident a la 
formation des aumO6niers exergants et futurs. Il se peut que les cours de 
formation sur place du personnel récemment institués par notre gouver- 
nement fédéral constituent le premier pas dans cette voie au Canada. 
Le besoin de l’aide des autorités en cette matiére est grand. 





Répercussions de la libération 
conditionnelle sur la famille 


PATRICK DEEHY 
John Howard Society of Quebec, Inc. 


La liberté conditionnelle constitue une situation psychosociale qui 
résulte des décisions prises par le détenu et par les autorités. C'est en un 
sens un contrat intervenu entre deux parties, bien que ce soit un peu un 
contrat unilatéral en ce qu’il impose plus d’obligations au libéré condi- 
tionnel qu’aux autorités. En somme, c’est simplement un changement 
quant au lieu ot se purge la peine. Le libéré conditionnel n’est pas un 
homme complétement libre. Cet élément contractuel de la libération 
conditionnelle et la restriction relative de la liberté, quelque petite qu’elle 
soit, revétent beaucoup d’importance quand on envisage la situation par 
rapport 4 l’ensemble de la famille. - 


Afin de voir les choses dans leur juste perspective, il est nécessaire 
d’examiner ow se situe la libération conditionnelle dans la suite des 
événements consécutifs 4 l’acte coupable, c’est-a-dire de commencer a 
partir de l’acte criminel méme. Cet acte a pu ou non étonner la famille. 
Il a pu y avoir plusieurs autres actes antérieurs au dernier et la famille 
a pu l’accepter et le prévoir avec fatalisme. D/’autre part, la famille a 
peut-étre vu la délinquance s’implanter petit 4 petit sans qu’elle puisse 
intervenir et a guetté avec crainte la crise et la dégradation qui vien- 
draient inévitablement. Dans certains cas, la délinquance a peut-étre 
trouvé un encouragement tacite ou manifeste. Dans d’autres cas, elle 
est venue sans avertissement, n’étant annoncée que par l’arrivée du 
gendarme et n’étant guére vraiment comprise que le jour de l’imposition 
de la sentence et de l’emprisonnement final. 


Peu importe la fagon dont le crime a été commis, le délinquant fait 
chaque fois l’expérience de l’arrestation, du procés et de la sentence et 
chaque étape a des répercussions qui varient suivant divers éléments. 
La réaction de la famille et des amis, la publicité qui entoure I’affaire, 
la fagon dont la police, les avocats et les juges se comportent et le 
caractére plus ou moins sévére de la sentence, voila autant d’éléments 
qui exercent une répercussion sur le condamné et sur sa famille, mais 
cette répercussion ne se fera pleinement sentir que plus tard dans la 
plupart des cas. Jusqu’a l’emprisonnement, les intéressés se sont mobi- 


lisés pour faire face 4 Purgence et leur sentiment véritable n’apparaitra 
que lorsque la tension diminuera. 
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Aprés l’emprisonnement, la famille doit s’ajuster au fait qu’un de 
ses membres est en prison. Dans certains cas, elle s’en ressentira de 
fagon cuisante du point de vue financier 4 cause de l’absence du gagne- 
pain. Cela peut entrainer une autre dislocation de la. famille parce que 
la mére doit aller travailler au dehors. Les enfants devront faire face a 
la perte pour ainsi dire de leurs pére et mére et 4 la présence de rem- 
plagants des parents au foyer. A cela s’ajoute une longue série de 
décisions 4 prendre. Visiter le détenu ou rompre tout contact avec lui. 
Informer ou ne pas informer les enfants. Comment se comporter vis-a- 
vis des voisins. Dans certains cas, l’épouse tient 4 rompre son mariage 
et a quitter la localité. Quand le délinquant est un fils, la situation se 
traduit, non pas par des difficultés économiques, mais par la tristesse 
qu’éprouvent les parents devant cet échec qui apparait 4 leurs yeux et 
a ceux de leurs amis et parents. 


L’arrestation et le procés sont deux éléments d’une situation urgente 
et critique. Les choses vont vite et le besoin d’agir,—trouver un avocat, 
fournir caution, et le reste,—tient les proches en haleine. Aprés la 
sentence, il s’écoule une période de réaction ot régnent la peine, ou 
labattement, ou méme un sentiment de soulagement a la pensée que tout 
est fini. C'est ensuite que survient l’adaptation au train-train différent 
de la vie quotidienne et il y a souvent tendance a réprimer les sentiments 
éveillés durant et aprés le procés et 4 se résigner pour un temps. On 
éprouve un sentiment d’impuissance. L’homme a été condamné et le 
juge a ordonné qu’il demeure a l’écart durant un temps déterminé. I n’y 
a rien a faire. La libération viendra au terme de sa peine. C’est un 
fait aussi inévitable que la sentence. Il doit forcément se produire, peu 
importe les intentions ou les désirs du détenu, parce qu’il constitue un 
élément des voies légales. La famille et la collectivité peuvent ne pas 
vouloir la libération du détenu, et lui-méme d’ailleurs peut ne pas la 
désirer, mais on n’y peut rien. C'est ainsi que les caractéres principaux 
de la libération 4 lexpiration de la peine sont sa prévisibilité et son 
inévitabilité. La famille n’a rien 4 faire dans sa réalisation. Son rdle 
est passif et, quelle qu’elle soit, sa réaction ultime ne sera pas une 
réaction devant un fait inattendu. 


N’étant pas entiérement automatique, la libération conditionnelle 
est conditionnée 4 une décision parce qu’elle oblige l’intéressé 4 prendre 
une initiative. Cette initiative peut bien étre la seule décision prise par 
le détenu et sa famille durant tout son emprisonnement. [1 doit décider 
s'il veut étre libéré conditionnellement. Sa famille doit décider si elle 
veut qu’il lui revienne. Dans certains cas, cela peut réveiller des senti- 
ments éprouvés a l’époque du procés et supprimés plus tard tant par le 
détenu, que les murs de linstitution isolent de la société, et par la 
famille qu’absorbe la vie quotidienne dans le monde extérieur. 
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Lorsque la peine est de courte durée, la libération conditionnelle 
peut s’imposer a la famille avant méme qu’elle n’ait accepté le fait que 
homme est un délinquant. Dans le cas d’une peine d’un an, par 
exemple, la famille en est peut-étre encore 4 se remettre des effets du 
procés et 4 aviser au probléme de payer l’avocat. C'est dans cette 
situation tendue que souvent s’introduit la libération conditionnelle. 


L’assistant social (ou le représentant de la Commission des libéra- 
tions conditionnelles) qui le premier communique avec le détenu au sujet 
de sa libération conditionnelle fait donc figure de personnage important 
et méme menagcant dans la vie de I"homme et de sa famille. Il représente 
une foule de choses. Pour le détenu, il est l’occasion de rentrer dans 
la société, mais sa présence l’oblige en méme temps 4 faire face 4 des 
réalités auxquelles il a pu se dérober jusque-la, en particulier son apti- 
tude a respecter ses engagements et sa propre conception de la chance 
que la société va lui donner 4 sa libération. 


Comme la majeure partie de la société, en ce qui concerne le détenu, 
se compose de sa famille et de ses amis, ces derniers occupent le 
premier plan dans son esprit. Ses contacts avec eux depuis son empri- 
sonnement ont consisté tout au plus en lettres et en quelques visites 
mensuelles ou bimensuelles dans des conditions qui ne sont pas propices 
a des rapports détendus. Il y aura conflit entre son désir naturel de 
recouvrer sa liberté et ses doutes quant 4 son aptitude 4 la liberté. 
En outre, il faudra peut-étre plusieurs entrevues avant qu’il n’ait assez 
d’assurance pour faire part a l’assistant social de ses vrais sentiments 
quant a sa libération. Souvent, en effet, quelle que soit la masse des 
faits invoqués 4 l’encontre, le détenu se garde d’exprimer autre chose 
que de l’optimisme de peur d’essuyer un refus. 


Les problémes se multiplient quand Il’assistant social se présente 
devant la famille du détenu. La famille aussi peut douter que l’homme 
soit vraiment capable de faire honneur 4 la libération conditionnelle ou 
y soit prét, mais elle aussi peut désirer “dire ce qu’il faut” de peur de 
nuire 4 ses chances. Souvent la famille ne peut dire si elle veut vraiment 
le retour de Phomme. Cela tient pour beaucoup aux vues de la société 
quant a la libération conditionnelle. Parce que la libération condition- 
nelle est considérée comme une “bonne chose”, il est de bon ton pour 
Ic détenu et sa famille de la demander. Le détenu fait entrer la libéra- 
tion conditionnelle dans l’idée qu’il se fait de lui-méme comme étant un 
“homme de bien” au moment de son élargissement. De son cété, la 
famille s’emploie 4 obtenir sa libération conditionnelle parce que c’est 1a 
ce que la société attend d’une “bonne épouse” et de “bons parents”. 
Aussi, quand Il’assistant social vient voir la famille, sa répugnance a 
dire non, méme malgré des doutes sérieux, est d’autant plus forte. 
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Le tout que forme la famille est plus grand que la somme de ses 
parties. On pourrait l’assimiler 4 une série de perles jointes les unes 
aux autres par un réseau compliqué de cordes. On ne peut en mouvoir 
une sans faire bouger toutes les autres. C'est ainsi que la famille qui 
compte un membre (pére ou fils) en prison n’est pas simplement 4 court 
d’un membre; la vie de tous est modifiée par son absence et par la nature 
de son départ. Si c’est le pére qui lui manque, toute la famille a pu se 
désintégrer du fait des difficultés économiques, les enfants étant placés 
dans des foyers nourriciers et l’épouse obtenant une séparation de corps 
ou allant vivre avec un autre homme. Dans d’autres cas, d’ailleurs 
fréquents, la famille resserre ses rangs et fonctionne aussi bien, sinon 
mieux, qu’avant le départ du mari. L’épouse, laissée 4 ses seules res- 
sources, se découvre des points forts et se demande méme si sa situation 
n’est pas. meilleure sans son mari. [1 est de fait que bien souvent le 
pére et sa famille se portent mieux pendant qu’il est en prison; en effet, 
le pére se trouve dans un milieu protégé tandis que les membres de sa 
famille n’ont plus 4 porter dans leur vie le poids de son échec comme 
pére de famille et de la tension 4 laquelle les soumettaient ses actes 
délictueux. La libération conditionnelle peut signifier: pour chacun une 
grave dislocation d’un état de choses relativement stable. 


Les parents qui comptent un fils en prison peuvent réagir de bien 
des fagons, depuis la négation compléte de sa délinquance. jusqu’a son 
rejet total par suite de humiliation sociale qu’ils ont connue. . 


Quelle que soit sa réaction, la famille aura changé durant l’empri- 
sonnement d’un de ses membres. Ce dernier, cependant, isolé qu’il est, 
peut bien reparaitre en pensant que rien n’aura changé et que son 
intention de changer de vie sera accueillie avec autant d’empressement 
de la part des siens. Souvent, il constate avec étonnement et aigreur 
qu’ils sont allés de l’avant tandis qu’il a piétiné. Les enfants ont grandi 
et ont inscrit dans l'image qu’ils se font de leurs parents la figure d’un 
pére délinquant. Leur comportement vis-a-vis du pére peut étre contra- 
dictoire et imprévisible, étant le prolongement de la confusion qu’ils 
éprouvent quand les parents commettent des actes délictueux. 


Des forces qui ont pu sommeiller durant l’emprisonnement du pére 
se réveilleront 4 sa libération alors qu’il fera face de nouveau aux 
contraintes et aux tensions d’une existence relativement libre:. Mari, il 
sera nominalement chargé des décisions de la famille et sera tenu de 
travailler pour elle et de pourvoir a ses besoins. Ce droit de décider, 
sa femme le lui disputera peut-étre dans son indépendance nouvelle, ou 
bien il en sera investi avant d’étre pleinement en mesure de I’exercer; 
tout dépend, dans un cas comme dans l’autre, de la situation émotive 
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dans laquelle se trouve sa famille. Il lui faudra de nouveau étre un 
pére pour ses enfants et, lui-méme assujetti 4 une autorité, devra faire 
figure de l’autorité. 


Dans le domaine des rapports sexuels, il devra faire face a sa 
femme dans des conditions d’intimité qui donneront le démenti 4 toute 
tentative d’affecter l’indifférence ou l’assurance et qui feront rapidement 
apparaitre l’idée qu’il a de lui-méme et l’image que sa femme se fait de 
lui. Il a passé une bonne partie de son temps derriére les murs 4 se 
demander ce que sa femme pense de lui et comment elle se conduit en 
son absence. Ces doutes se manifesteront pleinement 4 sa libération ou 
sommeilleront jusqu’a la premiére friction ou récrimination. 


Quant a sa femme, elle est souvent toute perdue. Comme elle n’est 
pas libre et est li¢e par les conventions, par ses enfants et par des liens 
dordre affectif 4 un homme qui n’a pas répondu 4 ce qu'elle attendait 
du mariage, elle ignore souvent l’attitude qu’elle doit tenir envers lui 4 
sa libération. Elle se tourne souvent vers les conventions sociales pour 
trouver solution 4 son dilemme, mais la société elle-méme est déroutée. 
D’une part, il est son mari et les conventions exigent qu’elle se range 
de son cété. C’est un délinquant, mais la loi affirme qu'il a été puni 
et qu’il faut maintenant lui donner une autre chance. Cependant, comme 
elle le sait bien ou s’en rend bientét compte, l’esprit punitif dans une 
collectivité a souvent tendance 4 persister et la “chance” que le mari 
recherche peut tarder 4 venir. Devant le tort qu'il lui a fait, elle peut 
le condamner et ne demeurer unie 4 lui que pour l’amour des enfants; 
cependant, comme il est le pére aux yeux des enfants, elle doit faire 
semblant de le respecter et d’écouter ses avis. Si elle ne le fait pas, leur 
confusion en sera accrue et cette désorientation d’une génération peut se 
reproduire dans la suivante. C'est ainsi que trés souvent la note 
dominante de la liberté conditionnelle dans le milieu familial est la 
confusion en matiére d’attitude, d’identité et de rdle. 


Le jeune adulte qui sort de prison fait face 4 une situation passable- 
ment la méme. Ce qui joue dans son cas, ce sont ce que ses parents 
attendent de lui et le fait que leurs propres conflits, produit final de sa 
délinquance, ont probablement été renforcés par son emprisonnement. 
Il est souvent plongé de nouveau dans la situation méme qui I’a fait 
sortir du rang. Pourtant, l’éloigner du foyer paternel serait le priver 
d’un milieu affectif qui, tout en étant trés peu sain, est bien supérieur au 
vide affectif. 

A tout cela s’ajoute le mécanisme de la libération conditionnelle. 
Aux perles interdépendantes qui agissent sur la corde, il faut en ajouter 
une autre qui exercera une traction sur toutes les autres, c’est-a-dire 
lagent de libération conditionnelle. Comment la famille le voit-elle? 
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Il apparaitra 4 plusieurs, du moins dans les débuts, comme une menace. 
Menace pour des parents non a la hauteur qui voient dans sa présence 
la preuve tangible et le rappel constant qu’ils n’ont pas su remplir leur 
réle de parents. C'est ainsi que le pére peut se servir de l’agent de 
libération conditionnelle comme d’un baton pour battre son fils, tout en 
souhaitant inconsciemment une violation des engagements afin de se 
convaincre que l’agent n’est pas infaillible et, de la sorte, de minimiser 
son propre échec. La présence d’une autorité extérieure peut augmenter 
lYinsuffisance des parents qui, de ce fait, ne sont guére en mesure de 
recevoir des directives, si bien que le fils est toujours renvoyé 4 la figure 
quasi-parentale de l’agent. 


Tout comme Il’agent peut apparaitre comme le rival du pére, de 
méme il peut devenir le rival du mari qu’il surveille. Ce dernier, ayant 
au sortir de prison la tache ardue de reconquérir l’estime de sa famille, 
peut se trouver émasculé par la présence continuelle de l’image de 
Yautorité que sa femme ne cesse de tenir au-dessus de sa téte comme 
Vépée de Damoclés, ce qui fait que ses insuffisances sont mises en 
contraste avec la compétence de l’agent dont il reléve. L’obligation qu’il 
a d’obtenir une permission préalable dans le cas d’une foule de gestes 
a un moment ov sa femme a appris a voler de ses propres ailes ainsi 
que le rappel constant de son propre échec peuvent l’atteindre profon- 


dément; voila pourquoi la famille doit, pour lui permettre de ne pas 
sombrer 4 ses propres yeux, se montrer trés indulgente et compréhensive. 
L’idée que la famille se fait de l’autorité et sa réaction devant l’autorité 
peuvent beaucoup influer sur l’étendue et la valeur de l’appui qu’elle 
peut donner au pére. 


Depuis quelques années, l’idée que certaines gens satisfont a4 leurs 
besoins inconscients par substitution, c’est-a-dire par les faits et gestes 
d’autres gens, a fait matiére 4 de plus en plus de réflexion. Vous con- 
viendrez, je crois, que le domaine de la correction présente plusieurs 
situations de ce genre ow les actes antisociaux d’une personne sont, du 
moins en partie, le résultat d’une pression subtile, et souvent tout a fait 
inconsciente, exercée par d’autres membres de la famille. Au fait, nous 
avons vu des familles qui ne semblent réussir 4 bien fonctionner que 
lorsqu’un de ses membres s’attire des désagréments. Peu importe cette 
théorie, nous rencontrons certainement des cas ov la famille ou certains 
de ses membres, tout en étant apparemment trés bien intentionnés, 
semblent avoir fait de leur mieux pour assurer le retour du libéré en 
prison. Le fait est que, dans plusieurs familles ot l’on désire vraiment 
et sincérement aider le libéré conditionnel, des forces inconscientes sont 
aussi présentes qui s’exercent et déforment la situation. Si l’agent de 
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libération conditionnelle n’a pas le temps d’aider la famille 4 se rendre 
compte de ces forces, la libération conditionnelle ne fera que retarder 
une rechute inévitable dans le crime. 


La cessation de la surveillance officielle 4 la fin de la période de 
libération est un autre aspect de la libération conditionnelle qu’il y a 
lieu d’examiner. Sauf s'il a pu acquérir une personnalité positive, sa 
cessation laissera le libéré sans point d’appui. La libération condition- 
nelle lui donne le sentiment d’étre quelqu’un. Elle lui attribue un réle 
social qui est peut-étre le rdle qui lui a été le plus clairement démarqué 
et qu’il a le plus consciemment joué jusque-la. Un des grands problémes 
qui se posent aux délinquants,—probléme qui est une des causes princi- 
pales de la délinquance,—consiste en ce que ces hommes n’ont pas 
d’eux-mémes une image suffisante. Un élément important de cette image 
est le sentiment d’étre vraiment quelqu’un du point de vue social. 


Que pouvons-nous faire pour que notre surveillance de la liberté 
conditionnelle réponde mieux aux besoins? Un travail individualisé plus 
agressif et une action plus fréquente auprés de la famille semblent étre 
la réponse, mais cela exige du temps et partant du personnel et des fonds. 
Notre société utilise davantage la discussion en groupe; soit dit en pas- 
sant, beaucoup d’agences de redressement auraient tout lieu d’employer 


des préposés au travail collectif aussi bien que des préposés au travail 
individualisé. Une autre méthode pleinement accessible dans le cadre 
actuel des services serait d’utiliser davantage les institutions 4 sireté 
moyenne et minimum pour réunir les familles et les détenus dans des 
séances d’orientation et de discussion. Pour cela, il faudrait utiliser plus 
pleinement le personnel préposé au traitement dans les salles de visite 
et utiliser avec plus d’ingéniosité les institutions 4 sireté minimum de 
fagon 4 réorienter les prisonniers qui ont été longtemps emprisonnés. 
Plusieurs des moyens a utiliser pour agir pleinement sur le tout familial 
entraineront des dépenses plus grandes de la part des agences et des 
gouvernements. Nous croyons, cependant, qu’un systéme de libération 
conditionnelle 4 direction publique ou privée doit prévoir dans son budget 
et dans son action un personnel et des moyens suffisants pour répondre 
4 tous les besoins du délinquant et de sa famille. [1 faudrait aussi 
effectuer des recherches intensives sur cet aspect de la libération condi- 
tionnelle. Trop souvent, le traitement du délinquant consiste simplement 
a le retirer arbitrairement de son foyer dans l’espoir qu’il apprendra a se 
socialiser pendant qu’il sera isolé de la société. Ne laissons pas le 
systéme de la libération conditionnelle dégénérer en un systéme qui 
consiste 4 rendre tout aussi arbitrairement un homme 4 son foyer sans 
préparer suffisamment sa famille 4 le recevoir. 
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Evolution du role de garde de prison 


D. PENFOLD 
Psychologue 
Ministére des Etablissements de réforme d’Ontario 


A la longue et en ce qui concerne la majorité des détenus, la nature 
des rapports quotidiens qui s’établissent entre le détenu et ses surveillants 
immédiats est ’élément le plus important qui peut déterminer chez lui un 
changement d’attitude. Les fonctions de l’agent de correction comportent 
en effet, aujourd’hui, des attributions qui sont loin de se limiter 4 la seule 
garde. L’institution ot cela n’est pas est indigne d’étre appelée maison 
de correction puisqu’il est abondamment prouvé que les institutions qui 
ne font que garder les détenus ne réussissent guére 4 les redresser. 


Il y a trois grandes influences qui s’exercent sur le détenu moyen: 
a) celle des autres détenus; b) celle de ses surveillants immédiats; et 
c) celle des autres membres du personnel, y compris le personnel clinique. 
Il va de soi que le détenu se ressent de sa propre attitude d’esprit, mais 
celle-ci est grandement fonction de l'une ou de l'ensemble de ces trois 
influences. 


Dans plusieurs institutions aujourd’hui, l’influence des autres détenus 
n’en est pas une normalement qui est de nature a créer une meilleure 
attitude d’esprit. Des exceptions? Il en existe, naturellement. Cependant, 
dans beaucoup d’institutions, il existe chez les détenus une puissante sous- 
culture dont les fins et les buts s’opposent 4 ceux de l’institution. [1 est 
donc indispensable, 4 mon sens, que le programme d’une institution, avant 
de pouvoir étre efficace, vise 4 saper cette sous-culture. Pour cela, il faut 
supprimer le plus possible la barriére qui se dresse parfois entre le détenu 
et le surveillant dont il reléve. L/’institution ne peut compter opérer un 
changement d’attitude chez les détenus que si les relations sont bonnes 
entre chacun des détenus et son surveillant. Un des moyens d’y arriver, et 
le seul qui me paraisse efficace aujourd’hui, consiste en ce que les membres 
du personnel qui ont le plus affaire aux détenus dans leur travail quotidien 
fassent essentiellement fonction de conseillers et établissent des rapports 
de cette nature avec les détenus dont ils ont. la charge. . Ces rapports 
peuvent emprunter plusieurs des moyens d’action traditionnels: orientation 
individuelle et collective, discussions générales et une foule d’autres 
méthodes. Ce n’est pas le moyen qui importe, mais l’établissement méme 
de rapports interpersonnels. 


Quel genre de personne sera donc le nouvel agent de correction? 
A mon sens, il ne sera guére essentiellement différent. En dehors des 
qualités personnelles évidemment nécessaires, élément important doit 
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étre l’attitude de l’agent. vis-a-vis des détenus dont. il a la charge. Sil 
regarde la plupart des détenus d’un oeil bilieux, il ne saura instaurer des 
rapports interpersonnels avec eux. D autre part, je doute aussi qu'il 
puisse étre le genre d’homme qui soit par trop sympathique. ' 


Pour que le programme de l’institution donne son plein rendement, 
je crois qu’il faudra pousser davantage la formation du personnel en ce 
qui concerne les divers aspects des relations humaines. C’est une forma- 
tion qui peut se donner au sein méme de I’institution ou par les soins 
du ministére dans, par exemple, les écoles de formation du personnel. 











Evolution du traitement institutionnel 
des jeunes délinquants 


D. SINCLAIR 

Adjoint exécutif 

Commission consultative des écoles de formation 
Ministére des Etablissement de réforme d’Ontario 


Je me propose de retracer certaines des étapes que nous avons 
franchies pour en arriver 4 l’esprit d’aujourd’hui en matiére de traitement 
institutionnel. Je veux indiquer quelles seront, d’aprés cet esprit, les 
méthodes que nous emploierons dans l’avenir pour mieux réussir le 
redressement. 


Le premier grand pas que nous avons fait a été de nous rendre 
compte que le jeune délinquant est d’abord un enfant et ensuite seulement 
un délinquant, et que ses besoins et, partant, le caractére 4 donner 4 sa 
formation différent de ceux de l’adulte. 


Nous ne saurions mettre en doute les intentions ni la sincérité de nos 
prédécesseurs, méme si leurs méthodes peuvent aujourd’hui nous paraitre, 
cruelles, étranges et méme bizarres. Ils travaillaient dans de grandes 
institutions peu dotées de personnel ot l’enrégimentation était de rigueur 
et le travail, le seul programme d’action. Les punitions corporelles étaient 
fréquentes, non parce qu’on voulait étre cruel, mais parce qu’on était 
vraiment convaincu que qui aime bien chatie bien. On mettait l’accent 
sur l’application et l’obéissance, mais ce qui primait en réalité dans ces 
institutions c’était la dépense: tel était élément primordial, et plus on 
pouvait nourrir et vétir les enfants 4 bon compte mieux c’était. 


Les temps ont changé rapidement et l’attitude de la société a aussi 
parallélement évolué. II ne suffisait plus simplement de retirer l'enfant de 
la société, d’exiger rétribution de sa part et de le punir. I! fallait lui 
“donner un métier” afin qu’a sa rentrée dans la société il trouvat un 
soutien dans la dignité et la satisfaction du travail; il fallait ’éduquer au 
maximum de ses possibilités afin qu’il comprit que c’était folie que de 
violer la loi. Cette attitude tenait peut-étre 4 ce que l’on croyait que 
c’étaient surtout les désoeuvrés ou les paresseux et les illettrés qui commet- 
taient des crimes. Quoi qu’il en soit, on a fort amplifié les programmes 
d’enseignement scolaire et professionnel et de loisirs. L’expansion et la 
diversification des programmes a fait diminuer l’enrégimentation parce que 
chaque détenu ne pouvait plus faire la méme chose en méme temps. Il a 
fallu reconnaitre de grandes différences individuelles parce que certains 
garcons étaient aptes a tel aspect du programme et d’autres, a tel autre. 
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On s’est préoccupé davantage du sort des enfants qui quittaient linstitu- 
tion et on a établi des services essentiels d’ordre post-pénal. C’étaient 1a 
de grands changements, mais il y avait un caractére qui demeurait: 
Pinstitution ne s’efforcait guére d’adapter son programme aux besoins de 
Yenfant; enfant continuait d’avoir 4 s’adapter a institution et 4 son 
programme, et de se conformer 4 son réglement, 4 son train-train et a 
ses normes. 


Voila ce qu’il en a été du passé. Quelle est la situation actuelle? 
Une enquéte montrerait que la plupart des écoles se rangent dans l’une 
de deux catégories, méme si leurs méthodes et les théories dont elles 
s’inspirent. sont fort diverses. 


La premiére catégorie est celle des institutions qui se fondent sur 
le bon sens, c’est-a-dire des institutions ot il n’est pas question de la 
thérapeutique au sens clinique du mot. On y met l’accent sur un traitement 
fait d’humanité, de compréhension et de bon sens. On vise 4 donner 4 
enfant occasion de se rendre compte de ses possibilités, de s’entendre 
avec ses compagnons, d’accepter l’autorité, de développer ses talents et 
@élargir ses intéréts. Le garcon agressif, on le maitrise par un ensemble 
de punitions qui ne sont ni cruelles ni sévéres; le régressif, on le traite 
comme un pére ou une mére le feraient. Enfin, on s’efforce, dans la 
mesure ov les moyens matériels et le personnel le permettent, de pratiquer 
une gamme d’activités aussi grande que possible. On espére réussir le 
redressement de l’enfant parce qu’on lui permet de s’identifier 4 l’adulte. 


La seconde catégorie est celle des institutions axées sur le spécialiste. 
Il s’agit d’institutions qui ont un contingent de psychiatres, de psychologues 
et de préposés au service social individualisé et collectif. Leur présence, 
cependant, pose des problémes parce que leurs rapports avec les membres 
du personnel de linstitution sont complexes. Ceux-ci peuvent les regarder 
avec méfiance, craindre que leur tache sera rendue plus difficile et qu’ils 
cesseront d’étre des rouages importants dans la machine pour ne devenir 
que de simples informateurs. Les membres du personnel qui feront bon 
accueil au thérapeute se plaindront de ne pas figurer assez au tableau et 
de ce que le thérapeute insiste trop sur le secret de son action. Le seul 
fait de répandre un vernis de traitement sur la formation ne suffira 
certainement pas; le vernis ne collera pas si la surface n’est pas bien 
préparée a le recevoir. 


Il existe quelques écoles qui ne tombent pas dans ces deux catégories; 
certaines ont rompu complétement avec les traditions et les méthodes du 
passé ou sont en train de le faire. Les efforts qu’elles déploient pour 
s’attaquer au probléme d’une facgon différente nous permettent d’entrevoir, 
un coin du tableau de demain. Je veux parler des institutions, encore 
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trés peu nombreuses, qui tombent dans la catégorie de celles qui recourent 
a laction conjuguée de tout le personnel parce qu’elles visent surtout a 
faire participer directement au traitement du délinquant le personnel de 
la maison. | Certaines institutions appliquent une ligne de conduite 
semblable a celle exposée par Bettelheim et Fritz Redl et d’autres 
pratiquent une action qui ressemble a celle exposée par David Wills et 
plus tard par Howard Jones; dans ces institutions, le réle du personnel 
de la maison ne consiste pas simplement 4 “tenir” le gargon entre les 
entrevues. Ces institutions ont sans doute obtenu de remarquables succés, 
mais il est certain aussi que cela a entrainé des frais. Le rapport du 
personnel aux éléves doit étre élevé; le personnel doit étre bien formé, 
disposé 4 exprimer ses sentiments et 4 expliquer ses vues dans les 
réunions quotidiennes d’instruction, doit avoir une vue trés claire du rdle 
qu’il a 4 jouer dans ensemble de l'appareil (réle ov il fait fonction de 
garde, d’assistant social et de thérapeute), doit savoir absorber beaucoup 
Whostilité et d’agression, et doit pouvoir déceler s’il sert ses fins propres 
plutét que celles du gargon. Les institutions qui se tournent vers ces 
méthodes se font de plus en plus nombreuses et leur nombre serait 
certainement plus grand si on disposait de plus de fonds. 
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Le conflit entre le 
garde et le traitement 


Dr JEAN GARNEAU 

Directeur des services de classement 

et de psychologie du service pénitentaire 
Ministére de la Justice 

Ottawa 


Il est certain que les besoins du détenu doivent demeurer subordonnés 
a la nécessité d’assurer l’ordre dans la société pénitentiaire. C’est un 
compromis, cependant, que ceux dont la formation a surtout porté sur le 
domaine clinique ont eu peine 4 accepter dans les débuts. Aujourd’hui, 
par contre, on se rend compte que le garde peut faire partie du traitement, 
et, est méme, dans certains cas, la meilleure forme de traitement. En 
d’autres mots, les vues du personnel traitant sont devenues plus nuancées 
a mesure qu’il a acquis plus d’expérience dans le cadre méme des institu- 
tions. Malheureusement, le climat créé par les conflits du début tend a 
persister et le personnel de garde demeure soupconneux des thérapeutes. 
Le grand besoin actuel est d’instaurer de meilleures relations interperson- 
nelles. Pour cela, il faut que l’attitude change un peu de part et d’autre. 


Les thérapeutes professionnels ne jouissent pas dans certaines institu- 
tions correctionnelles de la méme liberté personnelle dont leurs confréres 
bénéficient ailleurs. Dans un dispensaire ou un hopital, ils peuvent rentrer 
tard sans que le fait soit signalé au directeur. On ne voit nulle part 
ailleurs que dans une institution de correction les gens qui exercent une 
carriére libérale s’aligner 4 8h.30 pour pointer une horloge enregistreuse. 


Dans un dispensaire, les thérapeutes peuvent s’absenter pour assister 
a une conférence sans avoir 4 rédiger une demi-douzaine de notes a 
diverses autorités pour demander un congé payé. Dans le domaine clini- 
que, on reconnait que les thérapeutes, 4 moins de demeurer en contact 
avec ce qui se fait ailleurs, seront vite dépassés dans un secteur qui ne 
cesse d’aller de l’avant. 


A ceux qui croient que les thérapeutes ne devraient pas étre exemptés 
du train-train établi, j’aimerais 4 signaler que ces derniers abattent beau- 
coup de besogne en dehors des heures réguliéres: participation a des 
conférences et colloques, lecture des ouvrages courants, assistance 4 des 
réunions de leur groupement professionnel, tout cela a lieu le soir et se 
traduit pour eux par un accomplissement plus efficace de leur tache. 


. 


A mon sens, nous devrions chercher 4 accorder le rang approprié 
dans nos institutions aux employés qui y exercent une profession libérale. 
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Cela ne va pas assez rapidement peut-étre dans certains cas. On objecte 
que cela pourrait ruiner le moral du personnel de ‘garde. - Il semble injuste 
qu’un assistant social s’améne de “l’extérieur” comme surveillant du classe- 
ment et gagne un traitement supérieur a celui: du sous-directeur adjoint 
chargé de la garde et comptant vingt ans d’expérience dans un pénitencier. 
Le fait demeure que l’assistant social posséde cette faculté de gagner 
davantage; son emploi dans un pénitencier ne devrait rien changer a la 
situation. A moins de ne vouloir engager que des gens fraichement 
diplémés et sans expérience ou des gens qui ne sont pas qualifiés, il faut 
que nous devenions moins attentifs au pointage de Phorloge et au niveau 
comparatif des traitements et cherchions 4 recruter les plus hautes compé- 
tences. Si nous ne le faisons pas et si nous continuons d’employer des 
gens 4 qui il manque de la maturité professionnelle, les frictions et la 
méfiance continueront de régner dans plusieurs institutions. 


Il faut établir des cadres tout 4 fait nouveaux afin que les gens des 
professions libérales engagés dans nos institutions aient une situation 
comparable a celle de leurs confréres ailleurs et non 4 celle des divers 
niveaux du personnel de garde. Je ne préconise pas que ces gens s’isolent 
dans leur petite tour d’ivoire et regardent de haut agent de correction. 
J’affirme, cependant, que cette attitude hautaine est beaucoup plus suscep- 
tible d’exister chez ceux que nous engageons actuellement qu’il n’en 
serait si nos institutions offraient des conditions de traitement et de travail 
comparables 4 celles qui régnent dans d’autres secteurs des carriéres 
libérales et propres 4 attirer des gens plus expérimentés et plus marqués 
de maturité. 


Si les autorités des institutions oublient certaines des difficultés 
qu’elles ont déja eues avec les gens des professions libérales et si les 
conditions favorisent engagement de compétences, je suis certain que 
nous pourrons laisser tomber nos défenses et travailler ensemble a l’oeuvre 
du redressement. 
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Current Research 
Recherche en cours 


We continue the publication of notes on current 
research in this section. Nine schemes reported 
in response to the “Questionnaire on Current Cor- 
rectional and Criminological Research” have been 
published in the Canadian Journal of Corrections, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 87-97, and No. 2, 
April 1961, pp. 186-191. Other research reported 
will be published in forthcoming issues. 

Nous continuons dans cette section la publication de 
notes sur la recherche en cours. Neuf projets commu- 
niqués en réponse au “Questionnaire sur la recherche 
criminologique en cours” ont été publiés dans la 
Revue canadienne de Criminologie (Vol. 3, No 1, 
janvier 1961, p. 87-97 et No 2, avril 1961, p. 186- 
191.) Nous publierons dans les prochains numéros 
les autres projets de recherches qui nous seront 
signalés. 


Title. APPLICATION OF THE GLUECK PREDICTION TABLES 
IN THE CORRECTIONAL AFTERCARE AGENCY. 

Auspices: John Howard Society of Ontario. 

Financial support: None. 

Direction: Imre Nemeth, co-ordinator. 

Workers: Casework staff of the Toronto Office. 

Commencement and completion: Commenced spring 1960; to be 
completed summer 1961. 

Reports: None so far. 


Outline: This is not, strictly speaking, a scientific investigation but 
rather a practical enquiry about the applicability of a predictive 
instrument which was constructed in different social environments. 
The violation rates will be calculated on the basis of the Glueck 
Prediction Tables for a group of about 180 parolees who were under 
parole supervision at the Toronto Office of the John Howard Society 
of Ontario during 1960. Then the actual violations will be examined 
for the purpose of deciding whether the Prediction Tables provided 
any clear indication of future violation. | 

Informant: Imre Nemeth, Caseworker, John Howard Society of 
Ontario, Toronto. 
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. Title: PREDICTING THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF ADULT 
MEN AND WOMEN PLACED ON PROBATION. 


. Auspices: The Junior League of Toronto in co-operation with the 
University of Toronto and the Probation Services, Province of 
Ontario. 


. Financial support: The Junior League of Toronto. 


. Direction: Mrs. Michael Pitman, Research Project Chairman; Dr. T. 
Grygier, Special Lecturer in Corrections, and Mr. W. Outerbridge, 
Supervising Probation Officer, Consultants. 


. Workers: Mrs. Stanton Hogg, Mrs. Robert Nicholls, and Mrs. Frank 
Reddy, Junior League members; and Adult Probation Officers of the 
Ontario Department of the Attorney General in Metropolitan Toronto. 


. Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1960; to be 
completed June 1964. 


7. Reports: Publication planned on completion of research project. 


. Outline: The purpose or objective of the research is to determine the 
“pre-disposing” or historical factors associated with the success or 
failure of adult men and women placed on probation. It is planned to 
establish various objective criteria by which the suitability of applicants 
‘ for probation can be predicted. Thus it is hoped to develop a 
prediction table based on these objective background factors. The 
completed study may serve as a point of reference for both magistrates 
and probation officers, and may be used as a guide in making the 
decision to grant probation. 

For a period of one year, information will be gathered on all adults 
placed on probation in Metropolitan Toronto. This will be done by 
means of a questionnaire administered by the probation officer in 
charge. Two samples of cases (male and female) will be drawn, and 
the analysis will be made after the term of probation of those under 
study has expired. A further check may be completed after an 
additional period of three years’ time to determine the continued 
success or failure rate of those under study. 


. Informant: Mrs. Michael Pitman, Junior League of Toronto. 


XI 


. Title: THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CRITERION VARIABLES 
FOR THE EVALUATION OF CORRECTIONAL PROGRAMS IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


. Auspices: Department of the Attorney-General, Corrections Branch. 
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. Financial support: 





Supported by the Corrections Branch. 


Direction: Malcolm A. Matheson, Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee. 


Workers: R. McAllister, N. Schroeder, J. Hawthorne. 


Commencement and completion: Commenced June 1960; to be 
completed by June 1961. 


Reports: No publications to date; as each stage of the research is 
completed it will be submitted for publication. 


Outline: This is an operational research established to evaluate the 
effectiveness of program for various groups of offenders. Recidivism 
rate will be the central, but not the only criterion variable used. 
In later stages we hope to refine this variable and add additional ones. 
To obtain this rate identification, social history and criminal record 
data will be recorded on I.B.M. punch cards. These cards will then 
be processed by automatic I.B.M. equipment to give us the recidivism 
rate for a particular group in a particular program or unit. 

We hope to be able to follow up these operational phases on evalua- 
tion with basic research that would indicate how and why behavioural 
changes take place. 


Informant: Malcolm A. Matheson, Personnel and Staff Training 
Officer, Corrections Branch. : 
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Title. STUDY OF THE CHRONIC DRUNKENNESS OFFENDER 
IN TORONTO. 


2. Auspices: Alcoholism Research Foundation. 


Financial support: Government of Ontario. 


. Direction: P. J. Giffen, Director; Dr. Daniel Hill, Assistant Director 


and Sociologist. 
Workers: Dr. J. E. Callagan, Psychologist 


Dr. J. S. Olin, Medical Advisor 
Dr. Milo Tyndel, Psychiatrist 


L. Newman H. Smith 

A. Beech W. Stern 

W. Marshall L. Prior 

Miss A. Phene G. Oki 

K. Wangenheim H. Labatte 

Mrs. H. Ingraham Dr. E. S. Wybourn 
C. Leeb S. Sidlofsky 


S. Olyan A. Roytenberg 
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Commencement and completion: Field studies started November 


-1960; completion to be announced. 


Reports: Monograph and articles on special phases are planned. 


8. Outline: A study of chronic drunkenness offenders in Ontario with 


a view to the recommendation of methods of rehabilitation. 

In the first phase of the study a random sample of two hundred 
chronic offenders is being intensively studied in the Don Jail. Each 
is subject to several hours of interviews, psychological testing, medical 
examinations and laboratory tests, and a psychiatric interview. In 
addition, other documentary evidence on these subjects is being 
collected. Certain basic information on all offenders charged with 
drunkenness in Magistrate’s Court. “G” in Toronto is also being 
gathered for analysis. 


A small interviewing study of women offenders is being conducted 
at the same time. 


Subsequent phases of the study are being planned: a comparative 
study of first offenders, a participant observation study of skid row 
and other drinking environments and a comparative study of the 
chronic drunkenness offender group in a small city. 


9. Informant: P. J. Giffen, Assistant Professor of Sociology, University 
of Toronto. 

XIV 

1. Title: LEEXPERIENCES OF DELINQUENTS IN COMMUNITY 
RECREATIONAL SERVICES, PRIOR TO BEING ADJUDGED 
DELINQUENT. 

2. Auspices: McGill University, School of Social Work. 

3. Financial support: Borne by the researchers. 

4. Direction: Prof. Eva R. Younge, Director of Research; Prof. C. G. 
Gifford, Supervisor of students working on this project. 

5. Workers: Miss Goldie Vine, Miss Mary Morse, Mrs. Nundi Israeli. 

6. Commencement and completion: Commenced autumn 1960; to be 
completed August 1961. 

7. Reports: Three separate reports will be written as M.S.W. theses. 
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8. 


Outline: The theses will be based primarily on interviews with male 
and female delinquents. The content will focus on: (a) the relation- 
ships between the children and the adult authority figures and between 
them and their peers in their recreational experiences; (b) their use 
of activity; (c) the relationship between their parents and the recrea- 
tional services; (d) their experiences in school and neighbourhood 
concurrent with their recreational experiences which might have a 
bearing on the latter. 


One thesis will seek to relate Glueck Social Prediction Scale factors 
to the child’s way of using recreational experiences. 

The second will focus on the child’s use of the recreational service 
in relation to his needs. 

The third will investigate relationships or lack of them between the 


child’s use of the recreational services and his concurrent participation 
in delinquent acts. 


Informant: C. G. Gifford, Associate Professor of Social Work, McGill 
University. 


XV 

1. Title. EXCESSIVE DRINKING AND CRIMINAL BEHAVIOUR. 
2. Auspices: University of Toronto, School of Social Work. 

3. Financial support: None. 

4. 


- 


Direction: Dr. Howard Jones, Visiting Special Lecturer and Research 
Associate (1958-1959), University of Toronto, School of Social Work. 


Workers: A. K. Couse, B.A., B.S.W. 


Commencement and completion: Commenced April 1959; completed 
January 1960. 


Reports: The findings are reported in an M.S.W. thesis, University 
of Toronto. 


Outline: The case files of 296madult male criminal offenders were 
examined to identify the “excessive drinkers” in the sample, to 
compare the types of crimes for which these men were convicted with 
the crimes of men in the sample not considered excessive drinkers. 
Frequency of on-set of criminal behaviour prior to the on-set of 
excessive drinking was examined. The Pittman and Gordon “replace- 
ment” hypothesis, which was examined in their study of the chronic 
police case inebriate, was tested in this sample of serious criminal 
offenders. 


Informant: A. K. Couse, Executive Assiatent, John Howard Society 
of Ontario, Toronto. 
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XVI 


. Title. COURT SENTENCING OF THE ADULT OFFENDER IN 
CANADA. 


. Auspices: University of Toronto, School of Social Work. 
. Financial support: Harry M. Cassidy Memorial Research Fund. 
4. Direction: Mr. Norman Borins, Q.C., Chairman of Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Workers: Stuart K. Jaffary, Ph.D., with occasional help from a legal 
advisor and a statistician. 


. Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1957; com- 
pletion expected in 1961. 


. Reports: Publication planned on completion of project. 


. Outline: The study examines the actual sentences imposed for six 
common offences against the Criminal Code in Canada for the year 
1955, using data from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report, 
“Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences”. The findings are placed 
against the background of the “Classical” (prevailing) philosophy of 
the criminal law. The contrast shows marked differences and con- 
tradictions. Confusion in both purpose and practice of sentencing is 
revealed. 


The experience of England and selected jurisdictions in the United 
States is examined and appraised in modifying sentencing practice, 
as is the magistrate’s court in Canada as a sentencing authority. 
Suggestions are made for the modification and improvement of sen- 
tencing in Canada. 


. Informant: Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, Professor of Social Work, University 
of Toronto. 


XVII 


1. Title: ATTITUDES TOWARD AFTERCARE OF A GROUP OF 

INMATES OF A CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION. 
Auspices: University of Toronto, School of Social Work. 
Financial support: None. 

. Direction: Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary. 
Workers: Glenn Thompson. 


. Commencement and completion: Commenced summer 1960; to 
completed summer 1963. 


. Reports: The report will be written as an M.S.W. thesis. 
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Outline: Through individual interviews, the study examines the 
attitudes of a group of inmates in the Ontario Training Centre at 
Brampton toward aftercare services. Content includes the education, 
employment experience, and other experience of the group of youth- 
ful inmates in a trade-training institution, their expectations and plans 
for discharge, and their knowledge of and attitudes toward aftercare 
services. 


. Informant: Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, Professor of Social Work, University 


of Toronto. 


XVIII 


1. 


Title: NEEDS OF INSTITUTIONALIZED MALE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS, AND THE RESOURCES OF A TRAINING 
SCHOOL TO MEET THEM. 


. Auspices: University of Toronto, School of Social Work. 
. Financial support: None. 
. Direction: .Dr.. Stuart K. Jaffary. 


Workers: William G. Vine. 


. Commencement and completion: Commenced summer 1960; to be 


completed summer 1963. 


. Reports: The report will be written as an M.S.W. thesis. 
. Outline: The study examines the characteristics and family back- 


grounds of a group of boys committed to the Ontario Training School 
at Bowmanville in 1959-60. The resources of the Training School 


are then examined to see how they compare with the needs shown 
by the boys. 


.' Informant: Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, Professor of Social Work, University 


of Toronto. 


XIX 


‘Title. WHITE-COLLAR CRIME. 


. Auspices: Commenced under the auspices of the Simon Research 


Committee, University of Manchester, and continued at the School of 


:'t Social Work, University of Toronto. 


4. 
. 3 


. Financial support: Initially with Senior Simon Research Fellowship; 


subsequently with no financial support. 
Direction: None. 
Workers: J. Spencer, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1958; date 
of completion uncertain. 


. Reports: No publication so far. 


Outline: The study is in three parts: 
(a) An examination of the concept and nature of white-collar crime. 


(b) An investigation of a sample of white-collar criminals at Leyhill 
Prison in England. 


(c) A study of disciplinary procedures within the professions based 
on a questionnaire sent to 17 professions and on records of the 
Law Society. 


Informant: Dr. J. Spencer, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. 
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Title. ADMISSION BY APPLICATION TO ONTARIO TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOLS. 


Auspices: University of Toronto, School of Social Work. 
Financial support: No support available. 

Direction: Dr. J. Spencer. 

Workers: James P. Felstiner, LL.B. 


Commencement and completion: Commenced December 1960; to be 
completed September 1961. 


Reports: The report will be written as an M.S.W. thesis. 
Outline: The study will be in three parts: 
(a) Historical background and present law. 


(b) Legal questions involved in the use of Section 10 of the Ontario 
Training Schools Act. 


(c) An extensive examination of the operation of Section 10 in 
recent years. 


Informant: Dr. J. Spencer, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. 
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Title. THE MEANING OF PAROLE SUPERVISION TO PRISON 
INMATES PRIOR TO THEIR RELEASE ON PAROLE. 


Auspices: University of Toronto, School of Social Work. 
Financial support: No support available. 
Direction: Dr. J. Spencer. 
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Workers: Peter Strathy. 


. Commencement and completion: Commenced December 1960; to be 


completed September 1961. 
Reports: The report will be written as an M.S.W. thesis. 


Outline: A sample of men will be drawn from prisoners in three 
federal penitentiaries in Ontario who are awaiting a decision regarding 
parole. Eligibility for the sample is dependent on the fulfillment of 
certain criteria: no previous parole; preliminary explanatory interview 
by the regional representative of the Parole Board; an interview with 
a John Howard Society representative and provisional acceptance of 
parole supervision by the Society. The sample will be interviewed by 
the research worker to elucidate the problem indicated by the title. 


Informant: Dr. J. Spencer, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. 
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Title: CONCEPTS OF CRIME AND THEIR PRACTICAL CON- 
SEQUENCES. 


Auspices: University of Toronto. 


Financial support: No specific funds so far available. 
Direction: None. 


Workers: T. Grygier, LL.M., Ph.D. 


Commencement and completion: Commenced January 1961; date of 
completion uncertain. 


Reports: None so far. 


Outline: A survey and analysis of the concepts of crime in historical 
perspective and in present use is being prepared. Philosophical, legal, 
medical, psychological, social and statistical concepts will be com- 
pared and their practical consequences analyzed. These consequences 
may include punishment, rehabilitation, treatment and social reform; 
in each case they affect individual liberties, the balance of rights and 
duties, and the principles of government. 


Informant: Dr. T. Grygier, Special Lecturer in Corrections, School 
of Social Work, and Research Associate, Department of Psychology, 
University of Toronto. 
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THE DISEASE CONCEPT OF ALCOHOLISM. By E. M. Jellinek. 
New Haven: Hillhouse Press, 1960. pp. 246. Price $6.00. 


Dr. Jellinek, the author of this book, is by far the most significant 
figure in the study of alcoholism anywhere in the world. His scientific 
contributions to the subject have been legion, and his name appears on 
the title pages of the most authoritative books. He founded the famous 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, and also the Yale Plan Clinics, which 
have had such a revolutionary influence upon the methods used in the 
treatment of problem drinkers. His preponderating authority in this field, 
even on the international level, was finally recognised by his appointment 
as chief consultant on alcohol and alcoholism to the World Health Organ- 
ization. Now he is in Canada, at the School of Medicine of the 
University of Alberta. 





In this book, he is concerned with the nature of alcoholism as a 
disease. This is a basic question, implying as it does the rejection of 
alcoholism as merely a moral offence. It would be impossible to 
summarize in a review (even if it were desirable to do so) all. the 
important things that Dr. Jellinek has to say here. He examines concisely 


and lucidly the research in this field, and subjects the various theories 
which purport to explain alcoholism, to a most penetrating and rigorous 
critical analysis. And he develops, on his own account, an entirely new 
and illuminating typology of “the alcoholisms”. This new classification 
makes it impossible any longer for informed people to speak of problem 
drinking as if it were all of one kind—a single disease. 


His main theme is, however, the relative importance of physical and 
psychological elements, in the causation of what he calls “gamma 
alcoholism”. This is alcoholism developed to the point at which a 
single drink inevitably precipitates a bout, controlled drinking being no 
longer possible. This is what most writers mean by alcoholism in contrast 
to mere drunkenness, when referring to patterns of inebriety in North 
America. With his usual courage, Dr. Jellinek flies in the face of current 
fashions and contends that though excessive drinking may be initially due 
to the personality difficulties of the drinker, alcoholism goes further, 
involving extensive physical changes as a result of continued excess, and 
leading to physical dependence on alcohol of a similar kind to that which 
exists in cases of addiction to narcotic drugs. 


The evidence for this view, though presented by Dr. Jellinek with 
great skill and erudition, is not entirely convincing. There is, for instance, 
the almost invariable relapse of the addict after completing a “cure” or 
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after a period of enforced abstinence in jail. This is most likely to be 
due to the persistence of psychological needs, even after the physical 
changes resulting from chronic drinking have been reversed. It would 
seem not unreasonable to argue that the psychological need is here the 
lever on which the whole disease of alcoholism turns; it is because of 
continuing psychological dependence that drinking becomes habitual, and 


eventually produces the changes in cell metabolism on which Dr. Jellinek 
lays such stress. 


But perhaps one should not have to choose between the two—it may 
be that the psychosomatic approach would be more fruitful than either the 
psychological or the physical could be alone. It has certainly provided the 
key to understanding in other branches of medicine. In this connection, 
Dr. Jellinek would seem to be less than fair, when he scoffs at the idea 
that social and economic factors could change physiology. Widespread 
economic and social changes cause widespread psychological effects, and 
these can quite easily have their physiological sequelae. .Thus Dr. Halliday 
has shown how the incidence of gastric ulcers in Britain. increased during 
the depression of the thirties. 


Although the influence of alcoholism on crime in general is now felt 
to be slight, there is little doubt that it has considerable effect on the 
incidence of certain forms of offence, such, for instance, as assault. 


Alcoholics, moreover, form a large proportion of the inmates of our 
penal institutions. This book should, therefore, make an important and 
much needed contribution to correctional thinking. Correctional workers 
should read it, if only for this reason. They should read it also, however, 
for the intellectual stimulation it provides, and for the insight it gives us 
into the way in which one of our foremost medical and social scientists 
grapples with a disquieting social problem. 


HowarpD JONES 
University of Leicester 
England 





SEX CRIMES AND THEIR LEGAL ASPECTS. By J. Drzazga. 
Springfield: C. C. Thomas, 1960. pp. vi + 243. 


This book was written by a retired New York City jurist for “police 
officers and others concerned with the enforcement of laws governing 
miscellaneous sexual practices”. 


Most of the thirty-seven chapters begin with a brief definition of the 
kind of sexual behaviour to be .considered, followed by an incredibly 
disjointed and confusing hodge-podge of archaic psychiatric dogma, old 
wives tales, fragments of American legal statutes, examples of infractions, 
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evidence required to establish guilt, and all kinds of unrelated little pieces 
of “information” at all levels of reliability, drawn from such sources as 
newspapers, popular magazines, legal journals, obscure “anthropological” 
works, Kinsey, Krafft-Ebbing, and little known books on perversion. 


Although every imaginable variety of sexual behaviour, normal and 
deviant, legal and illegal, is at least mentioned, the book is so poorly 
organized and badly written and contains such a mixture of fact, half-fact, 
and non-fact that it can hardly be of use to police officers or anyone else 
with a serious interest in the subject. 


R. J. GIBBINS 


Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation 





SOCIAL REHABILITATION OF THE SUBNORMAL. By Herbert 
C. Gunsburg. London: Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1960. pp. 260. 
(In Canada published by The MacMillan Company, Toronto, Price 
$4.70). 


Dr. Gunzburg has provided a description of the work with the 
subnormal and the rationale behind the program at Munyhall Hospital, 
Birmingham. The term subnormal used throughout has replaced mental 
defective in legislation and apparently in general usage. In Canada we 
still use mental defective. The author spends much time clarifying the 
need to appreciate three aspects of the intelligence of the mental defective 
—verbal, non-verbal and social. The 1.Q. alone is not adequate for 
diagnosing the capacity for treatment and training, and there is need of 
regular reassessment because with most mental defectives, growth is still 
taking place. 


The book is informative and attempts to persuade the reader to be 
more tolerant and accepting of the mental defective. Many handicapped 
individuals with support and training can become self-supporting and 
responsible. Because some will never be able to leave institutions does 
not mean that all should be deprived of an opportunity for parole and 
eventual rehabilitation in society. 


The style is unfortunately pedantic and although the onus was on 
the author to prove the general conception of the mental defective wrong, 
he overstates the case providing more supportive material and argument 
than necessary. He also too frequently reminds the reader what was said 
earlier, what is being said and what will be said in following chapters. 
The case histories selected, although generally interesting do not always 
illustrate the point in question. 
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On the positive side Dr. Gunzburg relates the satisfaction possible 
from work with the mental defective. He gives in some detail suggestions 
about training the mental defective and the knowledge and skill required 
to enable the handicapped individual. to meet the demands of society. 
The book will be of interest to those in the field of mental health, welfare 
work, education and organizations striving to find acceptance for and help 
for the mental defective. 


W. G. VINE 
Department of Reform Institutions 
Toronto 





THIRST FOR FREEDOM. By David A. Stewart. Toronto: The 
Musson Book Company, 1960. pp. 366. Price $4.95. 


“Thirst For Freedom” is the latest of the author’s attempts to outline 
the empathy approach to problems of addiction. Although the book 
contains a few early references to narcotic and pill addiction, only alcohol 
addiction is treated in detail. There is some discussion of the properties 
of addictive substances, factors in the development of addictions and such 
therapies as Alcoholics Anonymous, Narcotic Anonymous and clinical 
treatment. Despite suggestions of a comprehensive approach to the 
problems of alcoholism, Stewart is concerned mainly with elucidating his 
particular theory of addiction. This theory relates excessive drinking to 
“personal thirst” or “the longing to be oneself”. The only method 
advocated for recovery is that of indulging in empathy or putting oneself 
in the other’s place; the development of empathic abilities results in the 
return of personal freedom thus allowing the individual to “be himself” 
without alcohol. Since the technique of empathy is “at work constantly 
in Alcoholics Anonymous” this fellowship is the surest road to recovery. 


It is uncertain whether “Thirst For Freedom” is intended as a new 
contribution to knowledge or as a “do it yourself” book for addicts seeking 
recovery. Certainly a number of limitations militate against its extensive 
use by interested professionals. In the first place much of the book is a 
dreary evangelizing about the familiar A.A. approach (which Stewart 
recommends for all addicts). The professional reader should know, how- 
ever, that a large number of alcoholics, despite their best efforts, are 
unable to profit from A.A. experience. A further shortcoming is the lack 
of originality in the presentation of the alcoholic personality and the phases 
of addiction. Sections on both of these topics have been taken, with few 
essential changes, from familiar journal literature. The professional reader 
will also note a blatant anti-scientific and anti-scientist approach and about 
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twenty-five pages are devoted to criticism of the scientific study of addic- 
tion. Stewart seems to adopt this posture for no better reason than that 
he defines addiction as a “mystery” or a “religion” (and we all know 
how inscrutable these are). When the “scientists”, whose activities 
Stewart deplores, are finally named, they turn out to be (of all people) 
Freud, Adler and Jung. It is clear at this point and at many others that 
Stewart is unacquainted with scientific psychology and with recent scientific 
studies of addictive behaviour. 


If the professional reader will find “Thirst For Freedom” unre- 
warding, the lay reader will find it both unrewarding and confusing. In the 
first place, there appears to be both logical and psychological contradic- 
tions in Stewart’s Couéistic approach. The reader is told in several places 
(e.g. p. 50) that “Freedom is what the alcoholic or drug addict conspicu- 
ously lacks. He is a slave to addictive behaviour”. However, constant 
references are made to the alcoholic’s ability to “choose” sobriety and to 
various self help programs. A further source of bewilderment arises from 
the numerous dark sayings and incomprehensible dogmas which fill the 
book. Perhaps a few examples of the latter, will suffice—in the preface 
we are told that “to be yourself is to become yourself” and later that “you 
are free to act, but you must act to be free”. Stewart also has a distressing 
tendency to include long segments of dull, contrived and obviously didactic 
conversational excerpts (supposedly from therapy sessions) in which the 
speakers are constantly made to reaffirm the empathy dogmas. Pro- 
fessional workers, if they use this book at all, should be cautious in 
recommending it as bibliotherapy for problem drinkers. 


In summary, then, it should be stated that the readership for this 
book is uncertain. Its too-familiar content, its inaccuracies and journalistic 
style do not recommend it to professional workers, nor will it repay careful 
study by laymen or problem drinkers. Aside from a few new insights 
about the alcoholic’s personality and drinking patterns there is very 
little to recommend it at all. 


REGINALD SMART 


Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation 
Toronto 





JUST CALL US BANDITS. By Glen Hjalmarson. Toronto: Bryant 
Press, 1961. pp. 190. Price $4.00. 


Having been a guest of the penitentiary referred to in this book, 
I am quite familiar with many of the incidents and most of the characters 
he describes. Inasmuch as there is an element of truth in every one of 
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them and since the embellishments can be written off as poetic license I 
cannot be too concerned, critically speaking, with what the author has 
said. The trouble with this book is what he does not say... 


What does the author do with the rare opportunity of having a book 
published about penitentiary life as seen through the eyes of an inmate? 
He does small potatoes with it, that’s what he does! He confines his 
material to such piddling topics as the daily pursuit of a cup of coffee, 
the incessant search for someone or something to ridicule and laugh about, 
the pathetic pride of making home brew, and the unending battle of wits 
with supposedly stupid “screws”. 


The penitentiary concerned here has an average population, I would 
say, of 900. Of these a large percentage present a far different picture 
than the impression given by this so-called book. And yet the reader 
could so easily get from Hjalmarson’s words the impression that the 
typical inmate has a shaven head, loutish features, and brutish manners. 
In actuality, inmates, as I know them, are chiefly concerned with self- 
betterment in one form or another, all the way from body building to 
learning to read and write. 


Prison statistics have a nasty habit of concentrating on recidivism 
rates to the almost utter disregard of those who do eventually “make it” 
on the outside. This book also fails to present any hope of reform for 
the human beings it purports to describe. Anyone who pays the going 
price for this book should really take Hjalmarson at his word and call 
him a bandit. 


Tom BELMORE 
Toronto 
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INTRODUCTION 


This catalogue lists books, pamphlets, journals, and related material 
in the Library of the Ontario Department of Reform Institutions. 


The organizers of the Canadian Congress of Corrections, recog- 
nizing that printed material emphasizing research and progress in this 
field was an essential adjunct to the Congress, asked the Department 
to display current books and journals at the 1961 Congress. 


This work then has a double purpose. 


1. To serve as a catalogue of the library for those staff members 
employed at some distance from Headquarters. 


2. To act as a reference guide to those delegates visiting the Congress 
who wish to examine some particular material, or who wish to 
have details of material they have examined. 


The difficulty of obtaining books and other material in this field, 
due principally to the number of small agencies concerned with their 
publication and the speed at which some books and pamphlets go out 
of print, prevents the library stock from being as complete as we would 
wish. Consequently the catalogue is by no means a bibliography of 
the subjects in this field, but should serve as a useful reading list. 


Each section of the catalogue has been arranged to correspond to 
expected usage. Books and pamphlets are arranged alphabetically 
under broad subject headings; this group is served with an author and 
subject index. Journals, periodicals, and inmate publications, are 
arranged by title. Government publications are arranged alphabetically 
by country. 


Staff members may borrow books, by official mail only, from 
Headquarters. The requests should include the following information— 
borrower’s name and institution, author and title of books, etc., required. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Publication list. Folder, 1960. 
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7, 
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ASSOCIATION 
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, 2B C 
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selected bibliography. 346 p. 1956, 
TOMPKINS, D, C, 
Drug addiction: a bibliography, 130 p. 1960. 


TOMPKINS, D. C, 
Insanity and the criminal law: 
64 p. 1960. 


UNITED STATES — Children’s Bureau, 
Studies in juvenile delinquency: a selected bibliog- 
raphy: 1939-1954. 37 p. 1956. 
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JOURNALS and PERIODICALS 


A.A. GRAPEVINE 
Monthly. $3, 
The A.A. Grapevine Inc.,, 
241 East Broadway, 
New York 2, N.Y, 
The international monthly journal of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 


ALCOHOLISM — RESEARCH: TREATMENT: 
EDUCATION 
Five times a year. Free 
Alcoholism Research Foundation, 
9 Bedford Rd., 
Toronto 5, Ont. 
Published in the interests of a deeper understand- 
ing of the widespread disorder, alcoholism, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 
Bi-monthly. $2.50, 
American Correctional Association, 
2642 University Avenue, 
Saint Paul 14, Minnesota. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Quarterly. $10.50. 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 
A journal of human behaviour, 
collaborative approach of 
and psychiatric social work to the study and treat- 
ment of human behavious, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRY 
Monthly. $12.50, 
The American Psychiatric Association, 
The Dartmouth Printing Company, 
10 Allen St., P.O. Box 832, 
Hanover, N.H, 
Official journal 
Association. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Half-yearly, $4, 
Association for the Advancement of 
Psychoanalysis, 
329 East 62nd St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 


gan of the 





of The American Psychiatric 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
Bi-monthly. $6.50, 
University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, 


ARCHIVES OF CRIMINAL PSYCHODYNAMICS 
Quarterly. $10, 
Station L., 
Washington 20. D.C. 

Devoted to the encouragement of research in the 
field of criminal behaviour. 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 
Quarterly. $6, 
Behavioral Science, 
Mental Health Research Institute, 
The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


Contains articles on general theories of behaviour ¥ 


and on empirical research specifically oriented 
toward such theories. 


BIEN-ETRE SOCIAL CANADIEN 
Five times a year, $2. 
Le Conseil Canadien du Bien-etre, 
55 Avenue Parkdale, 
Ottawa 3, Ont. 
Articles on sociology. 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
Quarterly. $6, 
The Institute for the Study and Treatment of 
Delinquency, 
8 Bourdan St., 
London W.1 
Formerly “The British Journal of Delinquency. 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
Quarterly. 2. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 
Broadway House, 
68-74 Carter Lane, 
London E,C.4, 
BULLETIN ON NARCOTICS 
Quarterly. $2, 
United Nations (In Canada), 
The Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen St, W., 
Toronto. 
CANADA'S MENTAL HEALTH 
Monthly except July and August. Free. 
Mental Health Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Ottawa. 
A roundup of news items from the Mental Healti 
Division, D. of N.H.&W. Available in a French 
edition. 
CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONS 
Quarterly, $4, 
Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ont, 
CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
Quarterly, $3.50, 
Cc di Psychological Association, 





Postal Station >”, 
Ottawa, Ont, 


CANADIAN WELFARE 
Bi-monthly. $2.50. 
The Canadian Welfare Council, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa 3, Ont, 
Articles and book reviews on sociology, 
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CASE CONFERENCE 


Monthly. 25/- 

Case Conference Ltd., 

57 Mayfield Road, 

Sanderstead, 

Surrey, England. 

A professional journal for the social worker and 
social administrator. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Monthly, 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 
345 E. 46th Street, 

New York 17, N.Y, 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Monthly. $8,50. 

The American Psychological Assoc., Inc., 
1333 Sixteenth St. N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C, 

A journal of reviews. 


CORRECTION 


Bi-monthly. Free, 

New York State Department of Correction, 
State Office Building, 

Albany 1, N.Y. 

Issued by the Public Information Officer of the 
Department, but contains articles of general interest 
in the field 


CRIMINAL LAW QUARTERLY 
Quarterly, $15, 
Cartwright & Sons, Ltd., 
2081 Yonge St., 
Toronto 7, Ont. 
A Canadian journal of criminal law for judges, 
magistrates, lawyers and police officers, 


CRIMINAL LAW REVIEW 
Monthly. £1-15-0. 
Sweet and well Ltd., 
3 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2, England. 


CURRENT SOCIOLOGY (LA SOCIOLOGIE 
CONTEMPORAINE) 

Three times a year, $3.50. 

Basil Blackwell, 

49 Broad St., 

Oxford, England, 

A journal prepared by the International Sociolog- 
ical Association with the support of UNESCO. 
Each issue contains a trend report oi 8-10,000 
words, and an annotated bibliograpsy on a par- 
ticular field of sociological inquiry. The trend 
reports are written in either French or English 
but each report is followed by a long summary 
in the other language. 


EXCERPTA CRIMINOLOGICA 
Bi-monthly, 
Excerpta Medica Foundation, 
The New York Academy of Medicine Bldg., 
2 East 103 St., 
New York 29, N.Y, 
Abstracting service in the field of Criminology, 


FEDERAL PROBATION 

Quarterly. Free, 

Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
Supreme Court Building, 

Washington, D.C. 





A journal of correctional phil hy and practice. 


FOCUS 

Bi-monthly, $1.50 

The National Probation and Parole Association, 
1790 Broadway, 

New York City 19, N.Y. 


Forum for the ewpression and discussion of all 
competent points of view in the field of prevention 


and correction of crime and delinquency, 


JOURNALS and PERIODICALS 


GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY MONOGRAPHS 
Quarterly. $14. 
The Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Massachusetts. 
Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative 
psychology, 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Quarterly, $11, 
Beacon House Inc., 
259 Wolcott Avenue, 
Beacon, N.Y, 
Official organ of the American Society of Group 
Psychotherapy and Psychodrama. 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 

Quarterly $4 

The Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 

Chembur, 

Bombay 71, India. 

Devoted to the promotion of professional social 
work, scientific interpretation of social problems 
and advancement of social research, 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHIATRY 
Quarterly. . 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
9 Fellows Rd., London, N.W.3, England, 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SOCIOMETRY AND 
SOCIATRY 
Quarterly, . 
International Journal of Sociometry and Sociatry, 
P.O. Box 311, 
Beacon, N.Y, 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL ON ALCOHOL AND 
ALCOHOLISM 
Three times a year. 30/- 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
Oxford, England. 
Official organ of the International Institute for 
Research on Problems of Alcohol, Makes use of 
five languages: English, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish. Classified bibliographies not access- 
ible elsewhere, Under current periodicals are listed 
the contents of every existing periodical on this 
subject. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
Quarterly, $2. 
Unesco, 
Place de Fontenoy, 
Paris — Te. 


INVENTORY 
Bi-monthly, Free, 
Inventory, 
15 W. Jones St., 
Raleigh, N.C. 
An educational journal on Alcohol and Alcoholism, 
i thly by the North Carolina Alco- 
holic Rehabilitation Program, 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Bi-monthly. $16.50, 
The American Psychological Assoc., Inc.., 
1333 Sixteenth St,, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly, $10.50. 
5 Pearl St., 
Brandon, Vermont, 
t journal dedicated to the advancement 
of the clinical method in psychology 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
Bi-monthly. $8.50, 
The American Psychological Assoc., Inc., 
1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C, 





JOURNALS and PERIODICALS 


JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 
Quarterly. $2. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles D. List, 
419 Osborne St., 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Official publication of the Correctional Education 
Associution, 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
AND POLICE SCIENCE 
Bi-monthly, $7.75. 

The Northwestern University School of Law, 
The Williams & Wilkins Co,, 

428 East Preston St., 

Baltimore 2, Md, 

The official publication of the National District 
Attorneys Association and the National Association 
of Defense Lawyers in Criminal Cases. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGY 
Bi-monthly. $8.50. 

The American Psychological Association, Inc., 
1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Publishes original investigations _ of problems | of 
learning, teaching, and the psy P 
ment of the individual, 


JOURNAL OF FORENSIC SCIENCES 
Quarterly. $20. 
Callaghan & Company, 
6141 North Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
The official publication of the American Academy 
of Forensic Sciences. 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly, $20, 
The Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly. $20, 
The Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
Child behavior, animal behavior and problems of 
aging. 


CRIMINOLOGY 





JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly. $20. 
The Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
The general field of psychology. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Bi-monthly. 0 
The Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 
Quarterly. $6. 
927 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N.Y. 
Official publication of the Medical Correctional 
Association, 


JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
Bi-monthly, $3. 
Seccombe House, 
443 Mount Pleasant Rd., 
Toronto 7, Ont. 


LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 
Quarterly. $5.15. 
Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Duke Station, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
Each number is a symposium dealing with the 
legal, economic, administrative, and other social- 
science aspects of some legal topic or problem. 


MENTAL HOSPITAL 
Monthly. .50, 
American Psychiatric Association, 
Mental Hospital Service, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave,, N.W.. 
Washington, D.C, 


MOTIVE 
Bi-monthly. Free. 
Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and 
Correction, 
State Office Building, 
Columbus 16, Ohio, 
Articles on mental hygiene and correction in the 
State of Ohio, 


NATIONAL SHERIFF 
Bi-monthly. 
National Sheriffs’ Association, 
714 Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D.C, 
Information and reports of interest to sheriffs. 


NPPA JOURNAL 
Quarterly. $4.50, 
National Probation and Parole Association, 
1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


PROBATION 
Quarterly. 6/- 
National Association of Probation Officers, 
2 Hobart Place, 
Eaton Sq., 
London, S,W.1, England. 


PSYCHIATRIC QUARTERLY, SUPPLEMENT 
Semi-annually, $4.25, 
State Hospital Press, 
1213 Court St., 
Utica 2, N.Y. 
Formerly published as a section of the State 
Hospital Quarterly; is an organ of the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
Bi-monthly. $16.50, 
The American Psychological Association, Inc., 
1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Bi-monthly, . 
American Psychological Association, 
1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Devoted to articles of theoretical significance to 
any area of scientific 3s in ‘ 





PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE PSYCHOANALYTIC 
REVIEW 


Quarterly, 

National Psychological Association for 
Psychoanalysis, 

66 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 11, N, ¥. 

Journal of lutic nal demas to 
the understanding of behaviour and culture. Con- 
tains clinical and theoretical articles and book 

reviews by P lysts, 








QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES ON ALCOHOL 
Quarterly. $6.50, 
Box 2162, 
Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn, 
— reports of research from all scientific 
fie 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Monthly, $4,50. 
Family Service Association of America, 
49 Sheridan Ave., 
Albany 10, N.Y, 
Case histories and papers on Social Work. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE QUARTERLY 
Quarterly. 10/- 
National Council of Social Service Inc., 
26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1, England, 


SOCIAL WORK 

Quarterly, $6. 

National Association of Social Workers, 

95 Madison Ave,, 

New York 16, N.Y. 

Journal of the National Association of Social 
Workers committed to improving practice and 
extending knowlerge in the field of social welfare. 


SOCIAL WORKER (LE TRAVAILLER SOCIAL) 
Quarterly, $3, 
The Canadian Association of Social Workers, 
18 Rideau St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Semi-annually. $3.20, 


JOURNALS and PERIODICALS 





University College of North Staffordshire, 
Keele, 

Staffs., England, 

Articles on a wide range of sociological topics. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Quarterly, $4, 

University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles 7, California. 

Contains articles and extensive book reviews. 


SOLICITOR 
Monthly, 22/- 
39-41 Parker St., 
Kingsway, 
London, W.C,2, England. 
A journal for solicitors and their managing clerks, 
local government officers, magistrates and others 
engaged in the practice of the law, 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO LAW JOURNAL 
Half-yearly, $4, 
U. of T. Press, 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


INMATE PUBLICATIONS 


AGENDA 
Washington State Penitentiary, 
Walla Walla, Washington, 
Printed, Magazine format, consisting of articles 
of interest to inmates, short stories and news o/ 
penitentiary activities. 


Bi-monthly 


The ALKOLINE 
Belmont Rehabilitation Centre, 
Edminton, Alberta, 
Mimeographed. Publication of the A.A, group 
at Belmont. 


Bi-monthly 


The BRAMPTON VOICE 
Ontario Training Centre, 
Brampton, Ontario. 
Mimeographed, Short stories, jokes, articles, poems 
and illustrations, by inmates, 


DIE BRUCKE (THE BRIDGE) 
Bad, Gefangenen-u. 
Hermann-Herder Str, 8, 
Freiburg, Germany, 
Printed. Newspaper format. Published by the 
Baden Prisoner and Aftercare Assocn. Serves with 
articles on politics, science and art to help in the 
rehabilitation of prisoners. Contains recreation 
articles, puzzles and sport, 


Quarterly 


Twice Monthly 
Entlassenenfursorge, 


The CHRONICLE 
Boys’ Industrial School, 
Topeka, Kansas, 
Printed, in newspaper format. Contains news of 
the boys’ activities, vocational, educational and 
recreational. 


Twice Monthly 


The CITIZEN Quarterly 
State Industrial Farm for Women, 

Jamestown, Virginia. 

Mimeographed. 

COLLINS BAY DIAMOND Monthly 


Collins Bay Penitentiary, 

Kingston, Ontario. 

Printed, in magazine format. Articles by inmates, 
sporting news and institutional activities. 


The EAGLE 

Federal Reformatory for Women, 
Alderson, West Virginia. 
Mimeographed, containing articles, poems, horo- 
scopes, @ crossword puzzle and illustrations, by 
inmates. 


Irregular 


The ECHO 
Texas Department of Corrections, 
Huntsville, Texas, 
Printed, Newspaper format, containing local and 
department-wide news and a sports section. 


Monthly 


ECHOING HALLS 
Ontario Training School for Girls, 
Galt, Ontario. 
Contains poems, articles and news of the institu- 
tion, by the girls, 


Irregular 


The ENCHANTED NEWS 

New Mexico State Penitentiary, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

Printed, in magazine format and published by the 
inmates under the direction of the Education 
Department, Contains feature articles, depart- 
mental news and a miscellaneous section which 
includes cartoons. 


Monthly 


The EVERGREEN NEWS 
Washington State Reformatory, 
Monroe, Washington. 

Printed. Contains short items of general interest, 
local and sports news. 


Monthly 


The HOPE PRESS Monthly 
Rhode Island Adult Correctional Institutions, 
Printed, in newspaper format, containing institu- 
tional news and short articles, 


The K.P. TELESCOPE 
Kingston Penitentiary, 
Kingston, Ontario, 
Printed, in magazine format, containing sports 
news, short stories, and articles, 


Monthly 


The MENARD TIME 

Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Menard, Illinois. 
Printed, newspaper format (‘‘America’s foremost 
prison newspaper’’), containing local news, articles 
featuring penitentiary life and routines, with a 
comprehensive sports section, well illustrated. 


Monthly 


MIMICO MIRROR 
Mimico Clinic, Mimico, Ontario. 
Mimeographed, published by the Mimico Chapter 
of Narcotics Anonymous. Intention is “to provide 
a medium of expression through broadened discus- 
sion of the factors relating to our common problem 
of drug addiction.”’ 


Monthly 





MONITOR 


The MONTHLY RECORD 


OSPALA 


INMATE PUBLICATIONS 


Monthly 
Industrial Farm, Burwash, Ontario, 
Mimeographed, Publication of the Great Northern 
Group of Alcoholics 





Monthly 
Connecticut State Prison, 
Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
Magazine format, printed, 
short stories by inmates, 


Contains articles and 


Quarterly 
Oregon State Penitentiary, 

2605 State Street, Salem, Oregon, 

Printed, in magazine format. Produced by mem- 
bers of the Mill Creek group of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 


SHADOW: 


The SUNDIAL 


Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Mimeographed, Contains articles by staff and 
inmates. 


s Quarterly 
Oregon State Penitentiary, 
2605 State Street, Salem, Oregon. 

The sub-title of this magazine is “Dedi- 
cated to those who salvage rather than 
destroy.”” Contains articles of general interest, 
short stories and departmental news. The purpose 
of the publication is to provide an instrument o/ 
self-expression for the inmate. 


Quarterly 
New Mexico State Penitentiary, 


BRITISH 
Borstal 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

Printed, magazine format, published by members 
Monthly of Al Articles by inmates and 

staff, pace dealing with prevention and cur 

of alcoholism. 


Sponso 
The PATHFINDER 
Prince Albert Penitentiary, 
Prince Albert, Sask, 
Printed, in magazine format. Contains articles 
of general interest with a section by A.A. 





TRELAWNEY NEWS 
Ontario Training School for Girls, 
Trelawney House, Port Bolster, Ontario, 
Printed, im magazine format, containing articles Mimeographed, foolscap size, containing items 0! Institu 
by prison staff, short stories by inmates and interest and news of the institution, The c1 
articles by inmates with ialized qualificati Canada 
Coloured illustrations, The YELLOW JACKET Twice Monthly bation, 
Florida School for Boys, The D 
The SASKATCHEWAN BRIDGE Marianna, Florida, Connel! 
Corrections Branch, Printed in newspaper format, containing school The Ds 
Department of Social Welfare, news. Foote, 
Drug . 
Depart 
Forens! 


GOVERNMENT and OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS — 


A geographically arranged list of official publications of government correctional arene 


departments and allied organizations. Unless it is necessary for proper identification List © 


the titles are simply listed under their country or state of origin. — 


Aspects de l’Action Penitentiaire en Belgique. = 
(Aspects of Penitentiary Work in Belgium-. 2nd < 


Monthly 
The RAIFORD RECORD 
Florida State Prison, Raiford, Florida. 


Bi-monthly 





Quarterly 


BELGIUM 


ADMINISTRATION DES ETABLISSEMENTS ed, 143 p. 1956. officers 


PENITENTIAIRES 
Rapport decennal, 1945-1955, 
182 p. illus, 1957. 


Etudes et Perspectifes Penitentiaires (Penitentiary = of 
Studies and Perspectives). 108 p, 1960, were 
Dec, 19 

INSPECTEUR GENERAL DES ETABLISSEMENTS Ontaric 
PENITENTIAIRES ‘ 
Quelques Realisations Penitentiaires R tes (Some 

Recent Penitntiary Developments) by M. Van Hel- 

mont, pamph, 1958. 


BULLETIN DE L’ADMINISTRATION DES 
ETABLISSEMENTS PENITENTIAIRES 

Le Centre Penitentiaire Ecole a Hoogstraten. 
pamph, 1956 

La Prison Centrale a Louvain. amph. 1956, 
Une Section pour delinquants involontaires a la Installations Sanitaires dans les Prisons (Sanitary 

prison a Malines, (A section for unintentional aan ae in Prisons) by M. van Helmont. 

offenders in the prison at Malines) by G. Van le ° 

Den Kerckhove, Director of Malines Prison, Refectoires Pour Detenus (Dining Rooms for the 

pamph. 1959. Imprisoned) by M, van Helmont. pamph. 1952. 

Le Scoutisme Penitentiaire by J, Somers. pamph. L'Interphone dans les Prisons (“Intercom” in Progra 
1958, : Prisons) by M, van Helmont, pamph. 1953. women 
L’Etablissement Penitentiaire de Saint-Andre-les pen 
Bruges. pamph, 1958. MINISTRY OF JUSTICE a 
- neg ag A es — y 1959. Breve Notice sur le Systeme Penitentiaire Belge 465 p 

. . le (Short Note on the Belgian Penitenti } sd Mf 

Le Centre Penitentiaire Ecole de Marneffe. pamph, 11 ’ 1 a SASKAT 
1954. Bulletin de 1l'’Administration Penitentiaire. Bi- Depart! 
monthly. Annual 
Trois Grandes Figures de la Science Penitentiaire Correct 
Belge (Three Great Personalities of Belgian Peniten- 
tiary Science), pamph. 





CENTRE DE DOCUMENTATION 
Rapport Annuel du Centre de Documentation. 1952, 


LA COMMISSION PENITENTIAIRE BENELUX 
La Commission Peniteniaire Benelux, 1950-1955, 
24 p. illus, (In French and Flemish), 1955. SERVICE SOCIAL PENITENTIAIRE Le sys 


COMMISSION ROYALE DES PATRONAGES Le Service Social Penitentiaire by D, Genonceaux. bg 
L’Activite des Comites de Patronage dans les pamph, 1958. DIRECTC 
Questions Penitentiaires, (The Work of Patronage MMITTEE - 
Committees in Penitentiary Matters) by J. de a as oe mae ae 


Ghellinck d’Elseghem, pamph, 1954. The regime applicable to young adults sentenced tration 


to a punishment involving deprivation of liberty. The 0} 
DIRECTEUR GENERAL DE L’ADMINISTRATION 


Report Presented to the United Nations Organiza- (in Eng 
DES ETABLISSEMENT PENITENTIAIRES ET DE tion by the Penitentiary Committee. The pe 
DEFENSE SOCIALE 


English and French editions. 1960. French 


DIRECT 








GOVERNMENT and OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 


FEDERAL 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Peniten- 
tiaries, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1960. 
26.p. tables. 

Community outpatient mental health services in 
Canada. 16 p, 1956, 

Mental health services for courts, penal and reform 
institutions in Canada, 31 p. 1954, 

National parole board: first annual report, 1959. 
40 p. tables. 1960, 

Services for emotionally disturbed children and 
adolescents, 7 p. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Borstal Association. 
Sponsor’s manual, 23 «Op. 1960, 

What it is; what it does; how you can help. 
8p. folder, 1961. 

ONTARIO 
Annual report of Juvenile and Family Courts, 1959. 
9p. 1960, 

Annual report of the Commissioner of the Ontario 
Provincial Police, 1953, 63 p, 1 

Annual report of the Department of Reform 
Institutions, 1946 to date. 

The criminal code, chapter 51 of the statutes of 
Canada, part 20: Suspended sentence and pro- 
bation, 31 p. 1955, 

The Department of Reform Institutions; Hon, Ray 
Connell, Minister. 6 p. 1958, 

The Department of Reform Institutions; Hon, John 
Foote, Minister. 6 p, 1955. 

Drug Addiction: treatment and research by the 
Department of Reform Institutions, 6 p, 1956. 
Forensic clinic, Toronto Psychiatric Hospital: Sec- 
ond annual report, 1959. 39 p, tables. 1960 


‘Ingleside’, the Ontario Women’s Guidance centre, 

Brampton, Ontario. folder. illus, 1959, 

List of Juvenile and Family Courts and adult 

probation offices, 7 p. 1958, 

Staff developments in the Ontario Probation 
1 


Service by G. MacFarlane, 5 p, 
Official rules and regulations for the guidance of 
officers and employees of Reformatories and Indus- 
trial Farms for male prisoners, 1944. 50 p. 
Ontario Probation Services, work load, Jan. to 
Dec, 1958. 4p, 1959, 

Ontario training centre, Brampton: Staff manual, 
1958. 50 p, 

Ontario training school for boys, Bowmanville and 
Galt branch: Blue and gold staff book. 34 p. 
1956. 

Personnel: the staff training programme, 32 p. 
1955. 


1950, chapter 291, 

Probation, an act to amend the probation act, 
1957. sheet. 

Programme and notes for the opening of the 
women’s guidance centre, Ingleside. 4 p. 959. 
Report of the Select Committee on problems of 
delinquent individuals and custodial questions and 
the place of reform institutions therein, 1954, 
465 p. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation; 
Annual Report 1959-60. 77 p. Includes Dept. of 
Corrections. 


The Probation Act, revised statutes of Ontario, 
P. 


DENMARK 
DIRECTOR GENERAL OF DANISH PRISONS 
Le systeme penitentiaire du Danemark, by Hans 
Tetens, Director General of Danish Prisons. 
(in French). 32 p. 1949, 
DIRECTOR OF PRISON ADMINISTRATION 
The central school of the Danish prison adminis- 
tration. 5 p. mimeo. (in English), 195—, 
The open prison at Noree Snede, 10 p, mimeo. 
(in English). 195—. 
The penal system of Denmark, mimeo. Separate 
French and English editions. 20 p. 1959. 


Pre-release treatment, after-care and assistance 
to dependents of prisoners, mimeo, (in English). 
20 p. 195—, 
Le service social des prisons au Danemark, par 
C, R. Nielsen. (Social work in Danish prisons). 
(in French). 4p, 1956, 
DIRECTOR OF PRISON INDUSTRY 
The ex-convict’s problems, by C, Aude Hansen, 
Director of Prison Industry. Translated from 
Danish by Alfred L. Gregersen. mimeo, 9 p. 
1950, 
Also Danish original ‘“‘Den los ladte fanges 
problemer’’, 
DIREKTORATET FOR FAENGSELVAESENET 
(PRISON DIRECTORATE) 
Mandlige arrestthusfanger i Kobenhavns faengsler: 
en undersoglse og et experiment, (Male inmates 
in Copenhagen prison: a research and an experi- 
ment), by Karen Berntsen and Karl O. Christian- 
sen. 173 p, 1954. 
GLOSTRUP, P. 
Forvaringsanstalten i Herstedvester. (Custodial 
institutions in Herstedvester), folder, un-dated. 
GREGERSEN, Alfred I. 
The Danish rehabilitation system, 36 p. mimeo, 
illus. 1957. \ 
Report on a Danish penal institution. 9 p. mimeo, 
1957. 


STATE PRISON OF KRAGSKOVHEDE 
Program for the treatment of inmates at the 
State Prison of Kragskovhede, Jerup, Denmark. 
42 p. mimeo. (in English), 195— 


EIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Annual report on prisons for the year 1959. 40 p, 
960, 


FRANCE 


REVUE PENITENTIAIRE ET DE DROIT PENAL 
(Penitentiary and Penal Law Review) 
Bulletin de la Societe Generale des Prisons et de 
Legislation Criminelle; Bulletin de l'Union des 
societes de Patronage de France. (Bulletin of the 
General Society of Prisons and Criminal Legis- 
lation; Bulletin of the Union of Societies of 
Patronage of France), Quarterly. 


GERMANY 


Aufgaben und Anliegen der Straffalligen und 
Bewahrungshelfe in der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land. (Tasks, aims, and concerns of the offenders’ 
aid and probation assistance in the Federal Republic 
of Germany), 60 p. 1960, (Also copy in English.) 
‘“‘Bewahrungshilfe’’ (Probation Assistance). Pub- 
lished quarterly. 

Bewahrungshilfe. Arbeitstagung des Vereins Bewah- 
rungshilfe E.V, Bad Godesberg, vom 3, bis 15. 
Marz in Bonn. (Congress of the Bad Godesberg 
Probation Service.) 168 p, 1952, 

Jahresbericht fur das Jahr 1956/57, Jugendstra- 
fanstalt, Schwab. Hall, (Annual report of the 
Youth Penal Institution, Schwabisch Hall, 117 p. 
1957. (Also report for 1957-8.) 
Jahreshauptversammlung und Arbeitstagung, Wurz- 
burg, 26-28.5,1960. Protokoll. (Minutes of the 
Annual Meeting and Congress.) 45 p. 1960. 
Jahresversammlung, 7-9 Mai 1959. Bad Honnef/ 
Rhein. Protokoll, (Minutes of the Annual Meet- 
ing.) 40 p, 1959. 

Strafvollzug und Padagogik (Imprisonment and 
Education). 19 p, 1960. 

“Der Strafvollzugsbeamte’’ (The Prison Service). 
Published bi-monthly by the Bayern Prison Service. 
Verzeichnis der Betreuungseinrichtungen fur Straf- 
fallige in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. (Inder 
of Welfare Agencies for ex-inmates in West Ger- 
many.) 218 p. 1959. 





GOVERNMENT and OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Verzeichnis der hauptamtlichen Bewahungshelfer in 


der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 
Directors of Probation Assistance.) 111 p. 1959, 
“Der Vollzugsdienst’’: Mitteilungen des Bundes 
de Strafvollzugsbediensteten Deutschlands, (The 
Executive Service: publication of the Society of 
German Prison Executive Officers.) Freiburg, 
published monthly by the Society, 

Zeitschrift fur Strafvollzug. (Journal of Correc- 
tions.) Published annually by Minister of Justice, 
Hessen, 


(Index of the 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
Social Services in Britain. 84 p. 1958, 

HOME OFFICE 
Alternatives to short terms of imprisonment: 
report of the Advisory Council on the Treatment 
of Offenders, 32 p, 1957. 
Annual report of the Council of the Central After- 
care Association, 1958, 38 p. 1959, Also report 
for 1955. 
Criminal statistics, England and Wales, 1953: 
Statistics relating to crime and criminal proceed- 


ings for the year 1953. 92 p. 1954, Also report 
for 1951, 
Penal Practice in a changing society, Aspects of 


future development (England and Wales). 32 p. 
1959 

The Principles of the Borstal system, 70 p. 1932. 
Prisons and borstals, 99 p, 5) 
Report of the Care of Children committee. 
1946. 

Report of the Commissioners of Prisons for the 
year 1956. 257 p, 1957, Also report for 1951, 
Seventh report on the work of the Children’s 
Department, 158 p. illus. 1955. 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

Report on the working party on social workers in 
the local authority health and welfare services. 
375 p, 1959, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISCHARGED PRIS- 
ONERS’ AID ES 

An introduction and guide to those engaged in 
the welfare and rehabilitation of persons dis- 
charged from prison. 123 p. 1956. 

PARLIAMENT 

Royal Commission on the law relating to mental 
illness and mental deficiency. 328 p, 1954-1957, 

SCOTTISH HOME DEPARTMENT 

Criminal statistics, Scotland, 1959; statistics relat- 
ing to police apprehensions and criminal proceed- 
ings for the year 1959, 59 p, 1960. Also report 
for 1958. 

Prisons in Scotland; report for 1959, 63 p, 1960. 
Training for freedom in a Scottish Borstal” Institu- 
tion. 8p, 1955, 

UNITED KINGDOM INFORMATION SERVICE 
(in Canada) 

Crime prevention and treatment of offenders. 6 p. 
1960, Speech made by the Lord Chancellor, Vis- 
count Kilmuir, at the opening of the United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and 
the Treatment of Offenders, in London, Monday, 
August 8, 1960, 

The treatment of offenders in Britain. 44 p. 
1960. 


195 p. 


INDIA 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES BULLETIN 
Bombay, the Institute. Published monthly. 


ITALY 


ESPERIENZE DI RIEDUCASIONE (Experiments in 


Re-education) 
Rome, Tribunale di Roma. Published bi-monthly, 
MINISTERO DI GRAZIA E GUISTIZIA 
L’assistenza rieducativa ai 
disadattati. 
handicapped juveniles.) 


minori socialmente 


(Re-educative assistance to socially 
Folder, 195—. 


The doctrinal, legislative and practical programme 

Position (sic) (relating to?) the treatment ang 

Prevention of juvenile delinquency. 7 p. 195~. 

Also an edition in French. 

Italian law governing juveniles, 4 p. 

an edition in French, 

Juvenile delinquency statistics for the last ten 

years, 4 p. Iso an edition in French. 
QUADERNI DI CRIMINOLGIA CLINICA (Quarterl) 

of Clinical Criminology) 

Rome, Ministero di Grazia e Guistizia, Quarterly. 
RASSEGNA DI STUDI PENITENZIARI (Review o/ 

Penal Studies) 

Rome, Ministero di Grazia e Guistizia, 

bi-monthly, 


195—, Also 


Published 


JAPAN 

MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
The administration of the anti-prostitution law 
in Japan. 33 p. 1960, 
The constitution and criminal statutes of Japan, 
536 p. 1960, 
Criminal justice in Japan, 38 p, 1960. 
Diagrams and statistical tables of offenders rehabili- 
tation work in Japan. 28 p. a 
Japanese correctional institutions, 38 p. 1957. 
Juvenile delinquency in Japan; characteristics and 
Preventative measures, 45 p 958, 
Materials concerning puestinutien and its control 
in Japan. 55 p. 19: 
Ministry of Justice. folder, 1960, 
Penal and correctional institutions in Japan, 70 p. 


Rehabilitation of offenders in Japan. 49 p. 1957, 
Rehabilitation of offenders, and amnesty in Japan, 


55 p. 1960, 
Statistical data of criminality in Japan, 31 p 
1960, 


MEXICO 
DEPARTAMENTO. DE PREVENCION SOCIAL (Depart- 
ment of Social Protection) 


Ley ‘‘Villamichel”, Ley sobre prevision social de 
la delincuencia infantil en el distrito federal, del 9 
de junio, 1928. (“‘Villamichel” law, Law, of 2% 

June 1928, on the social expectancy of child delin. 
quency in the federal district.) 6 p. un-dated. 
Respuestas que remite el Departamento de Pre- 
vencion Social, (Replies sent by the Department 
of Social Protection, of the Government Secre- 
tariat, in its capacity as Executive Office of Sanc- 
tions in district and federal territories, to the 
questionnaire concerning training, orientation and 
employment of the imprisoned, ) 5 p. un-dated, 

GACETA MEDICA DE MEXICO (Medical Gazette 
of Mexico) 

Algunos aspectos de la etiologia y terapeutica de 1a 
delincuencia infantil y juvenil de Mexico. (Some 
aspects of the j il in Mexico) 
by Edmundo Buentello. 

Extract from Medical Gazette of Mexico, Vol, 85. 
No, 3, May/June 1955, 

SECRETARIA DE GOBERNACION 

Secretariat) 
Ley organica y normas de procedimiento de los 
tribunales de menores y sus instituciones auxiliares 
en el distrito y territorios federales. (Organic law 
and standards of procedure of youth tribunals and 
their auxiliary institutions in district and federai 
territories.) 26 p. 1942 

UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL 
Higiene mental, by Edmundo Buentello y Villa 
533 p. 1956, 

URBINA, M, L. and BUENTELLO, E. 
“Procedimientos en los .tribunales de menores” 
ponencia para el Congreso Interamericano 
Neuro-psiquiatria Infantil, La Habana, Cubs 





(Government 


(“Procedures in youth tribunals’, prepared for the 


Interamerican Congress of Child Neuropsychiatry, 
Havana, Cuba). 14 p. unpublished typescript. 
1955. 
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POLAND 
RE-EDIFICATION (sic) OF MINOR CRIMINALS 
AND ADOLESCENT PRISONERS 
Paper presented at the 2nd United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders, 1960. Also an edition in French, 


PUERTO RICA 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Catalogo de equipo de oficina y otros articulos 
manufacturados por la Corporacion Industrias de 
Prisiones, (Catalogue of office equipment and other 
articles manufactured by the Prisons Industrial 


Corporation.) 3rd ed, 80 p, illus. 1959/60. 
Pas adelante, amigo, (Pass forward, friend.) 
illus. 195—. Pamphlet, giving brief description 


of some of Puerto Rica's correctional establishments. 
Mensuario de la Division de Correction, (Monthly 
Journal of the Division of Corrections.) San Juan, 
monthly, 


SWEDEN 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The protective code; a Swedish proposal, by 
Thorsten Sellin. 56 p. 

Swedish penal institutions, List compiled by 
Clas Amilon, Secretary of the Department of Justice, 
translated by Catherine Djurklou, 36 p. 1960, 
Swedish prison reform. Rev, > 37 P. 1958, 
Post-war juvenile deli d Reply 
to a questionnaire iled by ine Europ Com- 
mittee on Crime Probl Sub-committee No, 5, 
Council of Europe, 79 p, 1959. 
ROYAL MINISTRY Re ~e FOREIGN —— 
Capital punish Swed 0 n.d, 

How Sweden ee its juvenile and Seta offend- 
ers, by Ola Nyquist. 14 p, 1956, 
STRAFFLAGBEREDNINGEN (Penal Code Commission) 
Recent penal legislation in Sweden, by Thorsten 
Sellin, 70 p. illus. 1947, 


SWITZERLAND 
BUREAU CENTRAL SUISSE DE POLICE ET BUREAU 
DE STATISTIQUE 
Statistique de la criminalite en Suisse en 1958, 
70 p, 
CHANCELLERIE FEDERALE 
Code Penal Suisse de 21 Decembre 1937. 117 p. 1957. 


TUNISIA 














LOUIS, A. 

Le Centre de Formation Professionelle et de Re- 
education de Gammarth. (The Gammarth Pro- 
fessional Training and Re-education Centre.) 
Reprinted from Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes, 
p. 193-210, vol. 15, 1952 


UNITED STATES 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS 

Conference of captains, Washington, D.C,, May 4-6, 
1959, (Text of papers and discussion.) 201 p. 
Custodial manual, Federal Prison Service, 80 p. 
1960 


Executions, 1959: national prisoner statistics, no. 23, 
5p. tables, 1960. 

Federal prison industries, annual report, 1959 29 p. 
illus, tables, 1959. 

Federal prison system. folder, illus. 1960, 
Federal prisons, 1959, a report of the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 81 p, illus, tables, 
1960. 

Child-caring institutions: their new role in com- 
munity development of services, 27 p, 1958, 
Juvenile court statistics, 1959: statistical series 
no, 61. 18 p. tables. 1960. 

The new penology: The Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
32 p, 1960, 


Operating the culinary department. 155 p. 1950. 
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Personnel in State and Federal institutions, 1958: 
— prisoner statistics, no. 22, 7 p, tables, 
1960, 


Prisoners in State and Federal institutions, 1959. 
17 p. tables, 1960, 

Warden's conference, November 16-19, 1958, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, (Text of papers and discussion.) 
215 p. 1958. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Manual bulletin no. 460: re culinary section policies 
and procedures. 48 p, 1955, 

The U.S.A,A.F, prisoner retraining program, 11 p. 
1960 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
State prison industries, 1942. 86 p, 

FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 
Alcatraz Island, California. 
tiary, 22 p. illus, 1960, 
Alderson, West Virginia. 
women. 18 p. illus. 1957, 
Ashland, Kentucky, Federal youth centre. 21 p. 
illus, 1958. 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
24 p, illus. 1955. 


tables, 


United States Peniten- 


Federal Reformatory for 


United States Penitentiary. 


Chillocothe, Ohio. Federal Reformatory, 25 p. 
illus, 1960. 
El Reno, Oklahoma, Federal Reformatory. 19 p, 
illus. 1959. 


Englewood, Colorado, 
discussions. 14 p, 1960. 
Englewood, Colorado. Federal correctional institu- 
tion, Youth Looks to the future, 24 p. illus, 
1958. 

Englewood, Colorado. Pre-release programme, Fed- 
eral correctional institution, 9 p. 

La Tuna, Texas. Federal correctional institution. 
16 p, illus. 1955, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 
36 p. illus, 1960. 
Lewisburg, Pa, United States Penitentiary. 21 p. 
illus, 1958. 

McNeil Island, Washington, 
tentiary. 19 p, 
Milan, Michigan, 
20 p. illus. 1954, 
Natural a 
illus. 1 

New York, N.Y. Federal Detention Headquarters. 
14 p. illus. 1959, 
Petersburg, Virginia, 
illus, 1958. 
Seagoville, Texas, 
27 p. illus, 1958. 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Admission and orientation 


United States Penitentiary. 


United States Peni- 

Federal correctional institution. 
Virginia. Camp for boys. 19 p. 
Federal Reformatory. 12 p 
Federal correctional institution. 


Medical centre for Federal 
53. 


Prisons. 22 p. illus, 
Talahassee, Florida, Federal correctional institu- 
tion. 18 p, illus. 1955. 


Terminal Island, San Pedro, California, Federal 
correctional institution. 23 p. illus, 1958. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. The Terre Haute Peniten- 
tiary, 24 p, illus. 1960, 

Texarkana, Texas. Federal correctional institution. 
20 p. illus, 1960. 
Washington, D.C. 
boys, 20 p. 
ARKANSAS 
Fifteenth annual report of the Board of Pardons, 
Paroles and Probation, 32 p. 1959. 
CALIFORNIA 

Fenton, Norman, A brief historical account of 
group counselling in the prisons of California. 
52 p. 1957. 
CANAL ZONE 

Manual for the Inmates of the Canal Zone Peniten- 
tiary, 11 p, 56. 

Rules for the government of Canal Zone Police 
Personnel assigned to duty at the Penitentiary. 
7p. 1960. 

COLORADO 

Introducing Colorado’s pre-parole release centre. 
folder, illus. 1960. 


National training school for 
illus, 1957, 
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CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut State Prison: 
1959. 25 p. 


objectives and program, 


DELAWARE 


Youth Service Commission, Wilmington, Delaware, 
July ist, 1958 to June 30th, 1959: second annual 
report, 


FLORIDA 


Biennial report: Division of Child Training Schools; 
for the period July ist, 1957 to June 30th, 1959, 
62 p, illus. 1959. 

First report; Florida Division of Corrections. 70 p. 
illus. tables. . 

Florida State Prison: education department; monthly 
report, December 1958. 16 p. 

Handbook for boys: the Florida School for boys 
at Marianna, 60 p, illus. 1958 

History of Avon Park 
21 p, illus. 195—, 
Learning to live at the Florida School for boys 
at Marianna. 61 p. illus. 1958. 

This is your Division of Child Training Schools. 
folder. illus. 
GEORGIA 

Annual report of the State Board of Corrections. 
68 p, tables, 1960. 

State Board of Corrections: report to the Governor 
and the General Assembly, 1959, 70 p. tables. 
map. 1959. 
HAWAII 

Annual report of the Department of Institutions, 
June 30th, 1959. 44 p. illus. 59, 

Annual report of the Department of Institutions, 


Correctional Institution. 


territory of Hawaii: statistical report. 
tables, 1959. 
Handbook of information for employees of the 


Division of Training Schools. 87 p. plan. 1953, 
Annual report of the Sheriff's Department, city 
and county of Honolulu. 15 p, 1954. 
Annual report of the Sheriff's Department, city 
and county of Honolulu, 23 p. 1955. 
Annual report of the Sheriff's Department, city 
and county of Honolulu, 19 p, 1956. 


IDAHO 
Biennial report of the Idaho Industrial Training 
School for the Biennium 1958-1960, 29 p. 1960. 
ILLINOIS 
Biennial report of the Youth Commission, 1957- 
1958, 114 p. 1958. 
Crime prevention where it counts: 
juvenile police officer. folder, illus. 
Delinquency prevention through community ‘organ- 
ization, folder. 1959. 
Department of Public Safety: 
tentiary, Pontiac branch, Pp 
Handbook: Delinquency prevention through com- 
munity organization, 63 p. diagrsa. 1959. 
If the delinquency problem is here. folder. 
Youth Commission: semi-annual statistical 
mary, July through December, 1959. 19 p, 
1960. 
The Youth Commission Act and related materials. 
66 p, 1957. 
Annual report of the Family Court of Cook County 
and the Arthur J, Audry Home for Children, 52 p. 
illus. 1956. 
INDIANA 
Building men by mending boys: 
School, Plainfield, 32 p. illus. 
Helping girls to help themselves: 
School, 11 p. dlus, 
Indiana Girls’ School, Indianapolis. 6 p. 


the Illinois 
19! 


Illinois State Peni- 
- 1960. 


sum- 
tables. 


Indiana Reformatory, Pendleton. 48 p, illus, 1960, 


Indiana State Farm, Putnamville, 28 p. illus. 
1960. 

The Indiana State Prison, Michigan City. 38 p. 
illus, 59, 

The Indiana State Prison bulletin, 38 p, illus. 


A report on parole to the citizens of Indiana. 18p. 


tables. 1959. 


Indiana Boys’ 
Indiana Girls’ 


KANSAS 


First biennial report of the Director of Penal Insti- 
tutions for the two years ending June 30th, 1958. 
96 p. tables, 1958, 
Kansas penal system: 
112 p. 1960, 

Manual of organization and functions for Kansas 
State Penitentiary, Lansing, 42 p. illus. 1958. 


officers’ training manual 


MARYLAND 


A follow-up study of men released in 1954 from 
the State Reformatory for males. 45 p. tables, 
1958. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The basic structure of the administration of crim- 
inal justice in Massachusetts. 88 p, 1959, 

The Commissioner on Alcoholism reports, our first 
year. 17 p. 

Division of youth service, The school adjustment 
counsellor program, 8 p, 1955. 


Division of youth service: Service to youth. 21 p. 
1955, 

Division of youth service: Service to youth, supple- 
ment no. 3. 4p. 1959. 
Division of youth service: 
prevention and _ control 
12 p. 1958, 

Office of the Commissioner on Alcoholism: First 
annual report, 1957, 9 p, 

Statistical reports of the Commissioner of Correc- 
tion for the year 1958, 104 p. tables. 1959. 

A survey of Bridgewater: institution for chronic 
drunkenness offenders. 56 p, 1958 


State programs for the 
of juvenile delinquency, 


MICHIGAN 


Camp Pugsley: a 
pamphlet no. 6. folder, 
Keeping good youth good: pamphlet no, 2. 
The Michigan parole camp. 10 p, 

Parole in Michigan, 18 p. 

The Prison Chaplain’s manual. 11 p, 1958. 

To whom it may concern; what happens to the 
youthful offender: pamphlet no. 5. folder. 

Who are they? a profile of Michigan's youthful 
offenders, pamphlet no, 3. folder. 

Your Michigan corrections department, 18 p, 1958 


MISSOURI 


probation recovery camp 


folder 


Division of Educational Institutions, Annual 
report, 1958. 34 p. illus. . 

Division of Educational Institutions. Annual 
report, 1959, 32 p, illus. 1959, 

Department of Corrections, Biennial report, 1957- 
1959. 83 p, 


Guide for inmate education: educational publica- 
tions no. 3. 47 p. 1960. 
Progress and accomplishments in the Department 


of Corrections, 1957-1958. 51 p. illus, 1958. 


MONTANA 
Board of Pardons, Biennial report. 8 p, 1957. 
Board of Pardons. Procedure, rules and regulations 
governing the granting of release. 9 p. illus. 
Board of Pardons, Second biennial report, 9 p. 
1958, 


NEBRASKA 

State of Nebraska Board of Control. 
Board of Control, 23rd _ biennial 
407 p. tables. 1959. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Report of the officers: New MHampshire State 
Prison, Concord, 1958. 60 p, illus, 1958, 


NEW JERSEY 
First annual report of the Highfields experimental 
treatment project for youthful offenders, 1951. 
57 p. 


folder, 1959. 
report, 1959. 


Second annual report of the Highfields experimental 
treatment project for youthful offenders, 19&°. 12 P. 
A plan for short term treatment of youthful offend- 
ers, 9p. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Penitentiary of New Mexico; catalogue of academic 
daytime classes and evening courses. P. 
Rules and regulations for the Penitentiary of New 
Mexico, revised 1960, 16 p, 


NEW YORK STATE 


Correction and the young offender in New York 
State, 22 p. 1960. 

“. . . for the training and care of children” . . 
The program of the New York training schools. 
36 p, illus, 1958. 

Prison Association of New York; the 106th annual 
report, 1950. 93 p, 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Biennial report of the North Carolina Board of 
Correction and training, 1958. 62 p, tables, 1958. 
Changes made in prison law and administration, 
1953-1960. 157 p. 1960. 

Correction and training schools serving youth. 
folder, 

The Helping hand to students released from 
Samarcand Manor, folder. b 

North Carolina prison department, 29 p, illus. 
Report of the feasibility of separating the State 
prison system from the State highway and public 
works commission. 348 p. 1955. 

22nd biennial report of North Carolina prison 
system for 1956-1958, 100 p, tables. 1958 


NORTH DAKOTA 
28th biennial report of the Superintendent of the 
State Training School, 1958. 50 p, illus, 1958. 
29th biennial report of the Superintendent of the 
State Training School, 1960. 50 p. 1960. 


OREGON 

Inmate Handbook, Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Salem. 21 p. 

Oregon State correctional institution, folder, illus, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bureau of Corrections, 1957-1959. 60 p, illus. 
Census of Pennsylvania prisons by county, December 
31, 1959. 29 p. tables, plan, 1960. 

The mobile forestry camp: Pennsylvania correc- 
tional conservation camp, 8 p, illus, 960. 
Narcotic violations in Pennsylvania criminal courts, 
1933-1958, 3p. tables. 1960, 

Pennsylvania judicial statistics, 1959. 29 p. tables, 
plan. 1960, 

Populations in the Bureau of Correction during 
1960, pamph, monthly, 

Prisoners in Pennsylvania, 1959. 12 p._ tables. 
1960. 

Univac: speeding youth rehabilitation through the 
challenge of electronics. folder, illus. 1 


PHILADELPHIA 
Plan for the house of detention for untried adults 
in Philadelphia; summary of report, 1958. 16 p. 
1960, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Annual report of the South Carolina Penitentiary, 
1959. 42 p. tables. 1959, 


South Carolina correctional institutions, 1960. 50 p. 


TEXAS 
How the family can help. 21 p, 1960, 
Prevention of juvenile delinquency: a proposed 
State-wide program, A handbook for use by 
Juvenile courts, etc, 27 p. 1958. 
Rules and regulations of the Texas Department of 
Corrections. 24 p, 
Texas juvenile court statistics for 1958, 15 p, 1959. 


VIRGINIA 
Department of Welfare and Institutions: Annual 
report, 1958-1959. 76 p. tables. 
Department of Welfare and Institutions: Division 
of Corrections, Tips for you. 28 p, 
Department of Welfare and Institutions: Statistical 
data and analysis. 79 p, tables, 1959, 
Department of Welfare and Institutions: Commit- 
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ments to county and city jails, jail farms; year 
ending June 30th, 1959. 40 p. tables, 1959. 

In our care: biennial report of public institutions, 
1957-1960, 29 p. illus, 1960 


WISCONSIN 
Biennial report: Strides in welfare services, 1956 
to 1958. 44 p. illus, tables. 1958. 
Characteristics of inmates of Wisconsin adult cor- 
rectional institutions. sheet, 
Characteristics of youth in Wisconsin juvenile cor- 
rectional institutions. 3 p, tables. 1960. 
First admissions to Wisconsin juvenile correctional 
institutions; 1952 to 1957, 23 p. 1958. 
Handbook for juvenile court services: chapter 4, 
law enforcement, 32 p, 
Helping others to help themselves, the story of 
your Wisconsin welfare services. folder. 
Parole board; procedures and practices. 16 p, 1959. 
Report of the Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare for the quarter year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1958. 19 p, tables. 
Rules and information handbook: Wisconsin State 
prison, 21 p, 1960. 
Sentenced offenders admitted to and released from 
Wisconsin adult correctional institutions in 1959. 
21 p. tables, 1960. 
Standards for jails, lockups, workhouses, houses of 
correction and forestry camps. 42 p, 1956. with 
supplement 1957. 
State Department of Public Welfare Organization, 
sheet, 1960. 
Wisconsin home for women, 24 p. 
Wisconsin Juvenile Court report, 1958. 44 p, illus., 
tables. 3 
Wisconsin’s experience with its sex crimes law, 
1951 to 1958; a statistical picture. 20 p. tables. 
1959, 
Wisconsin State Reformatory, Green Bay. 12 p, 
illus. 1959, 


WYOMING 
Department of Probation and Parole: Biennial 
reports, 1949-1959. 


U.S.S.R. 
KALYNYN, W, N, and others. 
Soviet correctional institutions, by W. N. Kalnyn, 
U. B. Utevskyi and A. M, Ykovlev, Moscow 
Government Publisher. 75p. 1960, 


KYRYLLON, M. P., compiler. 

Collection of documents regulating the juvenile 
institutions of Ministries of the Interior of the 
United Republics. Moscow, Ministry of the In- 
terior, 55p. 1960. 


LOSSEF, P. M. and RAHULYN, H, I., compilers. 
Collection of regulating acts concerning the Soviet 
correctional law (1917-1959). History of juris- 
prudence, Moscow, Government Publisher. 360p. 
1959, 


LYFSHYTS, W. A. and MOROZOVA, W. A., editors. 
At dawn (Collection of poems for instructors in 
juvenile colonies), Moscow, Ministry of Interior. 
219p. 1960, 


RUSSAKOVOY, E. U. and TARAKHOVSKOY, E. Y., 
editors, 
Along the good path (Collection of literary work 
for instructors in juvenile colonies). Moscow, 
Ministry of Interior. 176p, illus. 1958. 


USHAKOV, M. U., editor. 
Wandering into life (Stories of former inmates 
of juvenile colonies). Moscow, Ministry of Interior, 
Dept. of Juvenile Colonies, 28p. illus. 1959, 


UTEVSKYI, B. S., editor, 


Soviet correctional law. Moscow, Government Pub- 
lisher on Literature of Jurisprudence, 278p. 1960. 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


BURMEISTER, E. Roofs for the family: building a 


GENERAL CRIMINOLOGY 
BARNES, H, E. and TEETERS, N, K. New horizons 


in criminology. 3rd ed. 70p. illus., tables. 
1959. 1 
BRANHAM, V. C. and KUTASH, S, B. Encyclopedia 
of criminology. 527p, 1949. 2 


CALDWELL, R. G, Criminology, 759p. illus. bibliog. 
3 


tables. 1956, 

CAVAN, R, S Criminology, 2nd ed. 718p. illus, 
1953. 

EAST, Sir N. Society and the criminal. 437p. 
bibliog. 1951. 5 


ELLIOTT, M. A. Crime in modern society. 890p. 


illus. tables. 1952 6 
GLUECK, S. Crime and correction: selected papers. 
283p, table. 1952, 7 


HARRISON, R. Foul deeds will rise, 175p. 1958. 
8 
HIGGINS, L. L. and FITZPATRICK, E, A. Crimin- 


ology and crime prevention, 47lp. bibliog. 1958, 


9 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIMINOLOGY. 
Summary of proceedings, Third International Con- 


gress on Criminology, Bedford College, London, 
12th-18th September, 1955. 252p. bibliog. 1957. 

10 
KINGSTON, C, Law-breakers. 280p. 1930, ll 
KORN, R. R. Criminology and penology. 672p. 
tables. 1959, 12 
RECKLESS, W. C. The crime problem, 2nd ed. 
738p. illus. bibliog, tables. 1955. 13 


RICE, R, The business of crime, 
ROWLAND, J. More criminal 


287p. 1956. 14 
files, 166p. 1958. 
15 

ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE. Law and 


order in Canadian democracy: crime and police 

work in Canada. 273p, 1952, 16 

SUTHERLAND, E. H. and CRESSEY, D, R. Prin- 
ciples of criminology. 5th ed, 646p, bibliogs. 

1955. 17 

TAFT, D, R. Criminology. 3rd ed, 779p, 1956. 
18 


VEDDER, C. B, and others. 
readings, 7l4p. 1953. 


VOLD, G. B. Theoretical criminology. 345p, bibliog. 
tables, 1958, 21 


CAUSES OF CRIME 

EAST, Sir N. The roots of crime, 

HIRSCH, N. D, M, 
crime 250p. tables. 1937, 


McCORD, W. and J, Origins of crime: a new eval- 
uation of the Cambridge-Somerville youth study. 
24 


Criminology, a book of 
20 


190p. 1954. 22 
Dynamic causes of juvenile 
23 


219p. bibliog, 1959. 
MORRIS, N. The habitual criminal, 403p. bibliog. 
tables. 1951, 25 
PAKENHAM, F, A. ist Baron, Causes of crime. 
198p. 1959, 26 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SERVICES 
ABRAHAMSEN, D. Who are the guilty; a study of 
education and crime, 35lp. 1952, 27 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, Pub- 
lic welfare services and juvenile delinquency. 6p. 
1958. 28 
BECK, B, M, Five States; a study of the Youth 
Authority Program as promulgated by the American 
Law Institute, 152p. 1951. 29 
BOWLBY, J. Maternal care and mental health: 
a report prepared on behalf of the World Health 
Organization as a contribution to the United 
Nations programme for the welfare of homeless 
children. 194p. bibliog. 1960. 29a 
BURMEISTER, E. Forty-five in the family: the 
story of a home for children. 247p, 1955, 30 


centre for the care of children. 203p, 1954. 31 
CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, Directory of Cana- 


dian Welfare services, 1960, 97p. mimeo. 1960. 

32 
CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, Public welfare 
developments in Canada. 43p. mimeo. 1956. 33 


CLINARD, M. B, 
600p. illus. tables, 
GINZBERG, E, ed, The Nation's children. 1. The 
family and social change, 252p. bibliog. 1960. 35 


GREAT BRITAIN—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR 
SCOTLAND. Report of the working party on social 
workers in the local authority health and welfare 


Sociology of deviant behaviour. 
1960. 34 


services, 386p, 1959. 36 
HARE, A. P. and others, Small groups: studies in 
social interaction, 665p. bibliog. 1955. 36a 
HARRIS, S, Skid row, U.S.A. 285p, 1956. 37 


KVARACEUS, W. C. The community and the delin- 
quent; co-operative approaches to preventing and 
controlling delinquency, 576p. bibliog, tables. 
1954, 38 


LEMERT, E. M._ Social pathology; a systematic 
approach to the theory of sociopathic behaviour, 
467p. illus, bibliog, tables. 1951. 39 


MERTON. R. K, and others. Sociology today: prob- 
lems and prospects, 623p, bibliog. 39a 
MILLER, F. J, W. and others. Growing up in 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 369p. illus, tables, 1960. 
40 

NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIA- 
TION: Advisory Council of Judges. Your com- 
munity should count to 10: a primer on delinquency 
control, 28p. 1957. 41 
NEW YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD, Reaching the 
unreached family; a study of service to families 
and children, Youth Board mono. No. 5. 1958. 
42 

OHLIN, L. E, Sociology and the field of corrections. 
58p. 1959. 43 
OTTAWA—WELFARE COUNCIL—YOUTH SERVICES 
BUREAU. A ‘“‘Home’’ for boys. 42p, 1960, 44 
RAAB, E, and SELZNICK, G. J. Major social prob- 
lems. 582p, illus, bibliog. tables. 1959.. 45 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1960, A description 
of organized activities in social work and in related 
fields, 14th issue. 7767p. bibliog. tables. 1960. 
46 

A Thousand families in 
an approach to the study 
iliness in children, 217p, illus. 
47 


SPENCE, J, and others. 
Newcastle upon Tyne: 
of health and 
tables. 1954. 

UNITED NATIONS—DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. Annual report on child and youth wel- 
fare: summaries of annual reports from govern- 
ments for the year 1948-1949. 19lp, 1951. 48 


UNITED NATIONS, Second Congress on the Pre 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 
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